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PREFACE. 


rjIHE  work  which  is  now  introduced  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  the 
-■-  Author's  hiborious  and  prayerful  researches  in  Holy  Scripture  for 
many  years.  His  aim  has  been  to  bring  out  from  vague  generality  into 
their  vivid  distinctness  the  personal  and  national  allusions  occurring  in  the 
several  Psalms,  by  comparison  of  these  with  the  Scripture  histories  which 
s}Tichronise  with  them.  The  incidental  and  unobtrusive  correspondences 
of  phrase  and  fact  between  the  Psalms  and  the  independent  histories  prove 
that  the  coincidence  is  the  result  of  truth,  not  of  design.  Thus  a  powerful 
confirmation  is  afforded  of  the  genuineness,  and  therefore  of  the  inspired 
authority,  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  modern  rationalism  has 
assailed. 

The  following  Table  of  Contents  will  serve  as  a  copious  index  of  the 
particulars  discussed.  An  Index  of  the  Psalms  noticed  in  this  work  will 
be  given  at  the  end,  and  will  include  the  whole  CL.  of  the  Psalter,  with 
references  to  the  Lectures  which  severally  treat  of  and  illustrate  them  ;  so 
the  student  of  any  particular  Psalm  will  know  in  what  Lecture  to  find  the 
illustration  of  the  Psalm  he  desires. 

May  God  overrule  this  work  to  His  own  glory,  and  to  the  edification  of 
His  people  !  If  we  would  "  taste  the  honey  of  God,"  we  must  "  have  the 
palate  of  faith." 

A.  E.  F. 
St  Ccthbert's  Rectory,  York, 
24:th  January  1876. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

I  have  made  many  additions  to  the  book,  and  have  revised  and  altered 

parts  of  it,  with  a  view  to  perspicuity  and  increased  usefulness.     I  can  only 

wish  that  the  readers  may  have  the  same  pleasure  and  profit  in  searching 

the  sacred  Psalter  with  its  help,  as  I  have  had  in   preparing  it.     To  God 

in  Christ  be  all  the  glory ! 

A.  R.F. 
Maij  1885. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 


LECTURE  I. 


Principle  of  the  argument  from  undesigned  coincidences.  Paley's  Horoe  Paulince. 
Blunt.  David's  spirit  in  the  Psalms  compared  with  history  :  Pss.  xlii.  5, 
Ivi.  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  6,  xviii.  5,  14,  15,  30,  with  ci.  2.  Title  of  Ps.  vii. :  Genuine- 
ness of  the  titles  proved  from  (1)  LXX.,  (2)  MSS.,  (3)  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  (4)  their  obscurity,  (5)  Oriental  usage  :  Hab.  iii.  1,  Isa.  xxxviii. 
9  ;  (6)  Enigmatical  style,  as  2  Sam.  i.  18,  22  ;  poetical  character  ;  (7)  wanting 
in  fourth  and  fifth  books,  where  conjecture  could  most  easily  have  had  place. 
Shiggaion,  aberrations  of  Saul.  David's  rewarding  good  for  evil  :  Pss.  vii.  4, 
xli.  9,  with  1  Sam.  xxiv.  19.  Saul's  blessing  the  Ziphites  for  betra5'ing 
David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  21),  contrasted  with  David's  blessing  the  Jabesh 
Gileadites  for  rescuing  Saul's  remains  (2  Sam.  ii.  5),  which  accords  with 
Ps.  XXXV.  12,  13.  Ps.  vii.  1,  2,  3,  5,  compared  with  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  11,  14, 
xxvi.  18,  19.  Calumnies  of  Saul's  courtiers:  LXX.  title  of  Ps.  vii.,  "Cush 
the  Benjamite,"  Saul :  1  Sam.  ix.  21,  Jer.  xiii.  23.  Reason  of  David's  enig- 
matical titles,  Ps.  vii.  8,  11,  with  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12  :  xxvi.  23,  David  casting 
his  righteous  cause  on  Jehovah's  judgment.  Retribution  in  kind  :  Saul  slain 
by  the  arrows  and  sword  of  the  Philistines,  by  vphom  he  tried  to  slay  David  : 
"fallen  into  the  ditch  he  made":  Ps.  vii.  12,  13,  15,  16,  1  Sam.  xviii.  17, 
21.  xxxi.  3,  4,  David  saved  by  the  Philistines:  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1-3.  Shiggaion, 
Shagah  :  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21,  .......     Pages  1-7 

LECTURE  IL 

David's  wisdom  :  1  Sam.  xviii.  5,  14,  15,  30,  compared  with  Ps.  ci. ;  also  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  9,  xxix.  19.  His  "playing  skilfully";  Ps.  xxxiii.  3  with  1  Sam. 
xvi.  17.  First  overt  act  in  Saul's  persecution  of  David  :  Ps.  lix.  title  com- 
jmredwith  1  Sam.  xix.  11,  &c.  Altaschith  (drawn  from  Deut.  ix.  26) :  Ivii., 
Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.  Compare  1  Sam.  xxvi.  9-11  ;  David  had  7iot  destroyed  his 
foe,  so  could  pi'ay,  "  Destroy  not"  :  'Miktam.'  Coincidence  of  title  Ps.  lix. 
with  1  Sam.  xix.  11,  'watch'  him.  Ps.  vii.  1,  'Deliver,'  with  1  Sam.  xvii. 
37,  'Defend,'  with  Ps.  xx.  1,  2  Sam.  xxii.  3.  Ps.  lix.  2,  3,  9,  16,  17;  Saul's 
%vatching  for  David  caused  David  to  watch  or  wait  upon  Jehovah.  Saul's 
strength  caused  David  to  pray,  and  so  to  sing  of  Jehovah's  strength  in  his 
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behalf.  Saul  charged  David  with  "lying  in  wait,"  the  very  '  sin  '  of  himself ; 
Ps.  lix.  3  with  1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  13.  The  '  transgression '  and  '  sin '  alleged 
David  disproves  in  both  Psalm  (lix.  3)  and  history  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  9-12) :  Pss. 
vii.  3,  4,  XXV.  3.  As  dogs  prowling  about  for  prey  at  evening,  Saul's  men 
sought  David  (Ps.  lix.  6),  coinciding  with  1  Sam.  xix.  11.  Such  also  should 
be  their  punishment  :  Ps.  lix.  14.  The  morning  of  their  expected  triumph 
proved  that  of  his  thanksgiving  for  deliverance:  Pss.  lix.  16,  xxii.  16,  20. 
Saul  himself  wandered  at  last  at  night,  seeking  counsel  in  vain  from  God, 
and  only  through  a  witch  learning  from  Samuel  his  doom :  1  Sam.  xxviii. 
Saul's  doom  (Ps.  lix.  3,  11,  13)  that  of  apostate  Israel:  1  Sam.  xxxL,  2  Sam. 
iv.,  xxL,  Rom.  xL,  Ps.  cix.  10,  15.  The  end  designed  is  that  all  "may 
know  God  rules  in  Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ":  Ps.  lix.  13  with  1  Sam. 
xvii.  46.  E,eversal  of  Saul's  and  David's  positions  :  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14  with  2 
Sam.  ix.  8,  xix.  28,  Ps.  cix.  10.  David's  escape  from  being  "shut  up  "  in 
the  "  strong  city,"  Keilah:  Ps.  xxxi.  5,  6,  7,  8,  21,  with  1  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4, 
6,  7,  11,  12.  Baalites  in  Keilah  :  2  Sam.  iv.  9,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  18,  xxvi.  8 
(margin),  Ps.  k.  3, Pages  8-16 


LECTURE  HI. 

Oldest  Scripture  more  historical,  and  less  poetical,  than  the  later.  No  scope  for 
myths.  Hebrew  poetry  scant  before  David.  David's  Psalms  80  out  of  the 
150.  Affliction  his  training  school.  The  Psalms  liturgical  rather  than  lyi-ical. 
Ps.  liii.  "  to  the  chief  mu.sician. "  Maschil.  "  Doeg  the  Edoniite."  "Told 
and  said":  1  Sam.  xxii.  9-11,  22.  Ps.  lii.  1,  "Mighty  man";  "boastest 
in  mischief,"  with  1  Sam.  xxi.  7.  2  Sam.  i.  19  :  True  hero  might  belongs  to 
the  godly  alone  :  Ps.  xviii.  25.  'Lying' — "  devouring  words  ":  Ps.  lii.  3 
with  1  Sam.  xxii.  and  xxiv.  9.  Ps.  xvii.  3,  4,  Selah  :  peculiar  to  David :  Hab. 
iii.  9,  13.  Hallelujah.  '  Elohim  '  characterises  David's  P.salms  :  Pss.  cviii., 
cxliv.,  with  2  Sam.  vii.,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  xxix.  1.  Reason  :  Ps.  xviii.  31, 
Ixxii.  18.  Saul's  trust  in  riches  to  compass  his  murderous  end  :  lii.  7  with 
1  Sam.  xxii.  7-9,  viii.  11,  12,  15.  His  doom :  Ps.  Iii.  5  with  1  Sam.  xxii. 
18-20,  xxxi.  6,  2  Sam.  xxi.  1-14, Pages  17-23 


LECTURE  IV. 

Connection  of  Psalms  with  religious  awakenings.  David's  tone  and  style :  relation 
to  Pentateuch.  Pss.  xvi.,  xvii.,  a  pair  :  the  Psalmist's  danger  and  threefold 
consolation.  Michtam  :  Pss.  xvi.,  IvL,  Ivii.,  xxv.  14.  The  Septuagint  title 
of  Ps.  xvi.  Hezekiah's  Miktab  (Isa.  xxxviii.  9-20)  restored  David's  Psalms 
to  liturgical  use  :  2  Chron.  xxix.  30.  Coincidence  between  Hezekiah's  writing 
and  the  Psalms  of  David  and  his  singers,  Pss.  vi.  5,  xxx.  9,  xxvii.  13,  xlix.  1, 
oil.  24.  David's  'preser^^ation'  among  the  Philistines,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1, 
xxi.  10,  compared  with  Pss.  xvi.,  Ivi.  His  \&now.ucmgth.Giv  sorrow -multi- 
plying idolatries  to  take  Jehovah  for  his  '  inheritance,'  xvi.  4-6,  coinciding 
with  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19.  Ps.  xi.  1,  "Flee  as  a  bird,"  with  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20, 
xiii.  6  :  his  flight  not  ultimately  inconsistent  with  Ps.  xi.  1  :  1  Sam.  xix.  18, 
Neh.  vi.  11,  Triumph  of  his  faith  over  fear,  1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix., 
xxx.  6,  Jer.  iii.  23.     Jehovah  coxrnselled  David  by  Abiathar :  Ps.  xvi.  7  with 
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1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  2,  4,  6,[9,  xxx.  7,  8.  Contrast  Saul's  retributive  doom 
for  shuffling  transgression :  1  Chron.  x.  13,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7,  Isa.  iii.  9,  11. 
His  rebellion,  as  foretold,  ended  in  witchcraft  :  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  Contrast 
Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  xvii.  1,  3,  4.  David's  being  "kept  from  evil ":  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
9,  XXV.  39,  xxvi.  9.  "Plead  my  cause,"  Ps.  xxx  v.  1,  xliii.  1,  coinciding  with 
1  Sam.  XXV.  39.  Messiah's  resurrection,  Ps.  xvi.  9,  10,  as  proved  by  Acts  ii. 
26.     So  the  saints  :  John  viii.  51, Pa^es  24^33 


LECTURE  V. 

How  long  ?  "  four  times.  Ps.  xiii.  coincides  with  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1.  Jehovah's 
answer,  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Again,  liv.  8.  Coincidence  of  Ps.  xiii.  3,  "Lighten 
mine  eyes,"  witli  1  Sam.  xiv.  24-29  ;  also  Ps.  xix.  8.  Two  Psalms  of  the 
time  of  David's  sojourn  with  Achish  of  Gath,  xxxiv.,  Ivi.  Prayer  for  deliver- 
ance :  thanks  for  it.  Goliath's  sword  :  1  Sam.  xxi.  8-12,  xxvii.,  xxix.  Ps. 
Ivi.  13,  title,  Jonath,  Elem,  Rechokim  ;  compare  Iv.  6.  Coincidence  of 
Iv.  12-14,  concerning  Ahithophel  and  Absalom,  and  the  city  of  its  divided 
counsels,  strife,  sorrow,  and  wickedness,  with  2  Sam.  xvi.  21-23.  '  Dumb,' 
Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  with  1  Sam.  xviii.  14.  Ps.  xxxiv.  title  and  12-14  with  1  Sam. 
xxi.  13.  Abimelech  for  Achish  :  compare  Gen.  xx.  and  xxvi.  "Wrest  my 
words,"  Ps.  Ivi.  5,  with  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  "Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity?" 
Ps.  Ivi.  7,  with  1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  xv.  26.  "  My  wanderings  .  .  .  tears  .  .  . 
Thy  bottle,"  Ps.  Ivi.  8,  with  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  Ps.  cxxvi.  5,  Isa.  Ixi.  7.  "Thy 
vows  upon  me,"  Ps.  Ivi.  12,  13,  fulfilled  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  David,  the  "poor 
man,"  '  cried '  and  was  '  saved. '  "Thou  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities," 
Ps.  xxxi.  7,  with  2  Sam.  iv.  9,  1  Kings  i.  29.  "  The  angel  of  Jehovah  en- 
cam  peth  about  them  that  fear  Him,"  Ps.  xxxiv.  7,  with  1  Sam.  xxix.  9,  Gen. 
xlviii.  16,  Exod.  iii. ,  iv. ,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  The  same  angel  chaseth  their  persecutors, 
Ps.  XXXV.  5,  6.  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  2,  "Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  pious,"  with 
xvi.  1,  10  ;  Ixxxvi.  8  with  xvi.  4,  5,  and  1  Sam.  xxvi.  19,  and  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  12 
with  Ivi.  13,  cxvi.  9.  "Jehovah  keepeth  all  his  bones,"  xxxiv.  20,  with 
1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15.  "The  Philistines  took  him  ...  in  their  hands."  Ps.  viii. 
title,  '  Gittith,'  from  Gath  :  ver.  2,  David  '  stilled  '  Goliath.  "  All  my  bones 
shall  say,  Who  is  like  unto  thee  ? "  xxxiv.  20,  xxxv.  10,  with  2  Sam.  vi.  14. 
Ps.  xxx.  11,  "Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  dancing."  John  xix.  36, 
Exod.  xii.  46,  1  Thess.  v.  23, Pages  34-43 


LECTURE  VI. 

The  Psalms  liturgical ;  a  spiritual  storehouse  for  expressions  of  the  Church's  ex- 
periences. "Jehovah's  privy  council  is  with  them  that  fear  him,"  Ps.  xxv. 
14,  compared  with  1  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  9,  xxx.  7,  8,  2  Sam.  ii.  1.  Contrast  Saul's 
impatience,  1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8,  14,  xiv.  18,  19,  Numb,  xxvii.  21,  Isa.  xxviii. 
16,  with  David,  1  Chron.  xiv.  8-16.  Ps.  xxvii.  8  ("Seek  ye  my/ace  .  .  .  Thy 
face  will  I  seek"),  xxiv.  6,  Deut.  iv.  29,  Exod.  xxxiii.  14,  Isa.  Ixiii.  9,  Gen. 
xxxii.  30,  coinciding  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  "David  sought  Jehovah's /ace. " 
Jehovah's  '  covenant '  for  ever  :  Ps.  xxv.  14  with  Ixxxix.  3,  4,  28,  34,  37  ; 
xviii.  50,  xxi.,  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  7,  15,  19,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  2  Sam.  vii.  13. 
Contrast  to  the  foe  perishing  "for  ever":  Ps.   xxxviii.   9,  ix.   6.     Amalek, 
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Exod.  xvii.  16  (margin)  :  Amalek,  whom  Saul  ought  to  have  destroyed,  Saul's 
destroyer :  1  Sam.  xv.,  2  Sam.  i.  8-10.  David  thrice  their  punisher  :  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8,  XXX.  17,  2  Sam.  viii.  12.  Amalek's  last  effort  against  God  foiled : 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  with  2  Chron.  xx.  Simeon,  Amalek's  last  destroyer,  1  Chron.  iv.  42, 
43  ;  compare  Dan.  ii.  35,  44.  David's  love  to  God's  house,  Pss.  xxvi.  8,  Ixix. 
9,  coinciding  with  2  Sam.  xv.  25,  1  Chron.  xxix.  2,  3.  The  Antitype,  John 
ii.  13-17.     Saul's  misplaced  zeal,  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  7.     Contrast  Ps.  xv.  4, 

Pages  44-51 


LECTURE  YII. 

The  c%  Adullam  in  the  Shefelah  :  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20.  The  cave,  Wady 
Khureitun,  Ayd-d-Mieh :  1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  xxii.  1,  "  David's  brethren  went 
doiun  thither. "  David  at  Mizpeh  of  Moab  left  his  father  and  mother  in 
charge  of  the  king  of  Moab.  Reason  :  Saul  had  warred  with  Moab,  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47.  The  Moabitess  Ruth,  David's  ancestress.  God's  warning,  "Abide 
not  in  the  hold. "  Cause  of  David's  severity  against  Moab,  2  Sam.  viii.  2. 
Coincidence :  Ps.  xxvii.  2,  10,  Ezek.  xvi.  4-6,  Isa.  xlix.  15,  Josh.  xx.  4.  Ps. 
xxvi.  9,  "Gather  ...  my  soul"  :  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  The  Antitype  misunder- 
stood by  kinsmen  :  Ps.  Ixix.  8  with  Mark  iii.  21,  31,  Luke  ii.  35,  Matt.  xii. 
47,  John  vii.  5.  Eliab's  gratuitous  rebuke,  David's  meek  reply,  1  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  29,  confirm  the  genuineness  of  Ps.  xxxviii.  13,  14.  The  Moabite  stone 
coincides  with  Gen.  xix.  30-38,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  8-10,  23-27.  Identity  of 
language  and  idiom  with  Hebrew  :  Ps.  liv.  7,  lix.  10.  Moab's  subjection  to 
Israel,  Isa.  xvi.  1,  coinciding  with  Ps.  Ix.  8.  David's  sense  of  Nahash's 
kindness  :  2  Sam.  x.  2  ;  Hanun's  insolence  and  punishment.  Connection  of 
David  with  Nahash  :  1  Sam.  xi.,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  Shobi's  kindness  to  David. 
Cause  of  Machir's  esteem  for  David,  and  provision  for  his  wants  when  exiled : 
Pss.  xviii.  25,  xxiii.  5.     Black  obelisk  from  Nimroud  omits  Moab, 

Pages  52-60 


LECTURE  VIIL 

Order  of  the  Psalms.  Pss.  i.  and  ii.  Preface,  i.  2,  ii.  1.  'Blessed':  Matt.  v. 
3.  Principle  of  arrangement,  spiritual  affinity,  not  chronology.  Messiah 
throughout.  Acts  ii.  25-27,  34.  Written  for  us:  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12  ;  Luke 
xxiv.  25,  27,  44,  46.  Trilogy,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.  Death  scene;  Rest  in 
Paradise  ;  Ascension  ;  Davidic  thought  iu  Pss.  xxii.  5,  xxv.  2,  3,  xxxi.  1 ; 
xxii.  12  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  30  ;  xxii.  13  with  Ps.  xxxv.  21.  The  believer's  leaf, 
as  well  as  fniit,  unwithering  :  Ps.  i.  3,  Eccl.  iii.  1-11,  Rev.  xxii.  2  ;  contrast 
Matt.  xxi.  19.  David's  conscientiousness:  sixth  commandment:  1  Chron.  xi. 
15-19,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  5,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  10,  answering  to  Ps.  xix.  7-13.  "Poured 
out  like  water,"  Ps.  xxii.  14,  i.e.,  powerlessness,  as  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  2  Sam.  xiv. 
14.  Messiah  in  Ps.  xxii.  1,  31 :  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?" 
"  He  hath  done,"  i.c.,^msAc(i!,  redemption:  John  xix.  30,  Rev.  xvi.  17,  xxi.  6. 
Ps.  xxii.  10,  "I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb  "  :  Iv.  22,  Isa.  xlii.  1, 
Job  xiii.  15,  Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  16.  Ps.  xxii.  13,  "They  gaped  upon  me,"  &c,, 
with  xxxv.  21.  "They  pierced  my  hands,"  &c.,  English  version,  xxii.  16 
agrees  with  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  &c.     "They  part  my  garments— cast  lots 
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upon— vesture,"  ver.  18.  Transitioa :  ver.  21,  "Thou  hast  heard  me." 
Blessed  results,  ver.  22-31,  Rom.  xi.  5,  26-32,  2  Cor.  iii.  16,  Ezek.  xl.-xlvii. 
Ps.  xxii.  30,  "A  seed  shall  serve  him,"  with  Isa.  liii.  10.  Imagery  of  Ps. 
xxiii.,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  with  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  8,  "  I  took  thee  from 
the  sheep-cote."  (Gen.  xlix.  24.)  The  time,  when  •'  the  Lord  had  given  him 
rest,"  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  with  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  "He  leadeth  me  beside  the  waters  of 
quietness,"  'leadeth'  gently  and  gradually  :  Gen.  xxxiii.  14  (Jacob)  :  Mark 
iv.  33,  John  xvi.  12  (the  Lord  Jesus).  Ps.  viii.  3,  "  When  I  consider  the 
heavens, "  &c. ,  suitable  to  a  shepherd  watching  :  Luke  ii.  ' '  The  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  "  not  a  shadow,  but  deepest  death  gloom  :  Ps.  xxiii.  4, 
xliv.  19.  "  Thy  rod,"  for  coimting  shee]),  Lev.  xxvii.  32,  Jer.  xxxiii.  13. 
Sonship:  Job  x.  14,  28,  29.  "Thy  staff":  compare  1  Sam.  xvii.  40.  "Save 
me  from  the  lion's  mouth,"  Ps.  xxii.  13,  21,  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  37.  "Thou 
preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies,"  Ps.  xxiii.  5, 
with  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  2,  14,  xvii.  27-32.  Ziba,  Machir  (compare  ix.  4),  Shobi, 
Barzillai,  answer  to  "Can  God  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness?"  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  19.  "Only  goodness  shall  folloiv  me,"  in  spite  of  foes  following  me, 
Ps.  xxiii.  6.  Ver.  5,  "Thou  anointest  my  head,"  with  1  Sam.  xvi.  13, 
Sudden  rise  of  Israel  to  a  wide  kingdom  under  David  from  its  depression 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  19)  only  possible  just  when  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  depressed, 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Qualifications  for  "dwelling  for  ever  in  the  Lord's  house,"  Pss.  xxiii.  6.  xxiv.  3, 
"Who  shall  rise  in  His  holy  place  ?"  2  Chron.  vi.  10,  Job  xix.  25,  John 
iii.  13,  i.  51,  vi.  62.  Ps.  xv.  2,  "  Who  shall  sq/oiir?i  in  Thy  tabernacle  ? " 
Exod.  xxxiii.  7;  contrast  Rev.  iii.  12,  Ps.  Ixv.  4.  Messiah's  holiness,  the  ground 
of  His  ascension,  John  i.  14,  viii.  7,  45,  46,  xiv.  6,  30  :  "spoke  the  truth  in 
heart":  no  "  backbiting  nor  evil 'to  neighbour":  "  contemned  vile  person  " 
(Matt.  xxii.  16):  "honoured  them  that  feared  the  Lord."  Ps.  xv.  2-5, 
"reward  taken  against  Him  innocent":  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Ps.  xxiv.,  "The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  fills  it — the  habitable  world,"  a  first  day  psalm, 
at  David's  bringing  up  the  ark  :  2  Sam.  vi.,  vii.,  1  Chron.  xiii.,  xv.  Uzza's 
error  and  breach :  Perez-Uzza  a  sad  contrast  to  Baal-Perazim,  2  Sam.  v.  20. 
Compare  Ps.  Ix.  1.  Hence  David's  strict  charge  of  sanctification,  1  Chron.  xv. 
12,  13,  coinciding  with  Pss.  xv.,  xxiv.  Ps.  xxiv.  4,  "clean  hands":  soxxvi. 
6  :  ver.  8,  "Lord,  I  have  loved  Thine  house,"  with  1  Chron.  xxix.  3,  Ps.  xxiv. 
1  with  1  Chron.  xxix.  14,  "  All  things  come  of  Thee."  Zion  the  seat  of  the 
ark,  the  centre  of  Israel's  devotion,  2  Sam.  xv.  25.  Preliminary  vindication 
by  David  of  Jehovah's  omnipresence,  Ps.  xxiv.  1  ;  as  1  Chron.  xxix.  11-16  : 
Solomon's,  2  Chr.  vi.  18  ;  Stephen's,  Acts  vii.  48-50  ;  Isaiah's  before  the 
millennial  temple,  Ixv.  17,  18,  25,  Ixvi.  1,  2,  12,  23,  Ezek.  xl.-xlvii.,  Jer. 
iii.  17,  18.  "  The  King  of  glory"  enters  at  His  ascension,  Ps.  xxiv.  7-10  : 
"The  Lord  of  hosts — mighty  in  battle, " coinciding  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  45-47. 
"Lift  up  the  voice  of  joy,"  not  the  "soul  unto  vanity":  so  heaven's  gates 
"  lift  up  their  heads,"  1  Chron.  xv.  16.  Ps.  xxiv.  4,  6,  "  They  that  seek  Thy 
face  (are)  Jacob":  Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxxii.  30,  Hos.  xii.  4,  Pages  71-79 
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LECTURE  X. 

The  Psalter  one  whole,  in  five  books.  Acts  i.  20,  Luke  xx.  44.  A  poetical 
Pentateuch,  from  Moses  to  Malachi.  Each  book  marked  by  a  closing 
doxology  :  xli.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  cvi.,  cl.  First  book,  all  David's:  The 
'  temple,'  ver.  7,  no  objection,  1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3,  Gen  xxviii.  22  ;  nor  the 
phrase  for  reversing  misfortune,  "  When  the  Lord  hringctlihack  tlie  captivity,'" 
Ps.  xiv.  7,  Job  xlii.  10.  "Salvation — out  of  Zion"  disproves  a  date  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity  Judg.  xviii.  30,  "  The  captivity  of  the  land,"  i.e., 
the  capture  of  the  ark :  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11,  vii.  14,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  60,  frl. 
"Jacob  shall  rejoice,"  &c.,  coinciding  with  1  Sam.  vi.  13,  "They  of  Beth- 
shemesh  rejoiced  to  see  the  ark."  Twenty  years  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Pss. 
xiv.  5,  liii.  5,  "  They  (the  Philistines)  were  in  great  fear  (where)  no  fear 
was,"  coinciding  with  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  7,  8,  10.  The  catisc  :  "  God  is  in  the 
generation  of  the  righteous";  the  consequence  (Ps.  liii.  5):  "God  hath 
scattered  the  bones  of  him  that  encampeth  against  thee."  They  "shamed 
.  .  .  the  poor,"  xiv.  6  :  so  Jehovah  "put  them  to  shame,"  liii.  5.  "Jehovah 
is  Israel's  refuge,"  xiv.  6  :  so  "  God  despised  "  Israel's  foes,  liii.  5.  Ebenezer, 
1  Sam.  vii.  12.  Further  reversal  of  Israel's  oppression  by  the  Philistines  :  1 
Sam.  xiii.  19-22,  2  Sam.  v.  20-25.  Crowning  of  it,  "Let  us  bring  again 
the  ark,"  1  Chron.  xiii.  1-3,  coinciding  with  Ps.  xiv.  7.  Ps.  xv.,  about 
entrance  into  the  tabernacle  for  the  ark,  naturally  follows  xiv.  The  'joy' 
and  'gladness,'  David  "dancing  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might,"  2  Sam 
vi.  12,  14,  1  Chron.  XV.  25,  answer  to  Ps.  xiv.  7,  "Jacob  shall  rejoice  and 
Israel  be  glad."  "The  fool"  (Nabal)  suddenly  in  fear,  where  so  recently 
he  was  in  no  fear  :  1  Sam.  xxv.  25,  36,  37  ;  Pss.  xiv.  1,  5,  liii.  5  ;  Luke  xii. 
16-20  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  33.  Saul,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  21.  Heartless  selfishness  towards 
man,  and  disregard  of  God,  characterise  Nabal  :  refusing  bread  to 
David  ;  with  Pss.  xiv.  4,  liii.  4,  ' '  The  workers  of  iniquity  eat  tip  my  people 
as  .  .  .  bread,  and  call  not  upon  Jehovah."  Muth-labben,  title  Ps.  ix. : 
"My  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord  " — "  thine  enemies  shall  He  sling 
out  of  a  sling,"  1  Sam.  xxv.  28,  29,  with  xvii.  49,  50.  Reason  for  twofold 
form  of  Psalm;  xiv.,  liii.:  Liturgical  Maschil  :  Elohim  alone  in  liii.  Gen.  vi. 
5,  12,  with  liii.  1,  2,  &c.  :  "  Corrupt  are  they,"  &c.  :  Luke  xvii.  26,  27.  Exod. 
vi.  3,  "By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known,"  i.e.,  in  fulfilling  the 
promises  of  which  the  name  is  the  pledge,         ....     Pages  80-88 


LECTURE  XL 

Infidel's  scoff,  because  of  David's  fall,  fulfils  Scripture  :  2  Sam.  xii.  14,  "Thou 
hast  given  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme."  :  Jer  xvii.  9, 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  Eph.  ii.  5,  Rom.  xi.  20,  2  Cor.  i.  24.  Overruled  to  good. 
Occasion  of  writing  two  precious  Psalms — xxxii. ,  li.  Title,  li. ,  Nathan  had 
gone  unto  David,  according  as  he  had  gone  in  to  Bathsheba";  the  same  verb 
and  preposition  as  2  Sam.  xii.  1,  14  :  connection  of  sin  and  condemnation, 
especially  in  the  case  of  God's  children  :  Amos  iii.  2,  1  Pet.  iv.  17.  "Trans- 
gressions, iniquity,  sin"  (Ps.  li.  1,  2)  met  by  "the  multitude  of  Thy  tender 
mercies."  "  Multiply  to  wash  me,"  ver.  2,  7,  as  the  leper,  Lev.  xiv.  4-9. 
"  Against  Thee  only  I  sinned,"  Ps.  li.  4,  with  2  Sam.  xii.  9,  13,  Gen.  xxxix. 
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9.  Contrast  Saul,  1  Sam.  xv.  30,  shifting  the  blame  on  the  people  :  whereas 
David's  concern  is  for  the  people,  lest  his  sin  should  hurt  them  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
17)  :  "  I  it  is  that  have  sinned,  and  done  evil ;"  so  Ps.  li.  4,  8.  Saul's  plea  for 
disobedience  in  order  to  '  sacrifice  ' ;  Samuel  refutes  it :  "  Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  hurnt-offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying?"  &c.,  1  Sam. 
XV.  21-28.  David's  plea,  "Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice— Tlhon  dclightest  not 
in  burnt- offering'';  undesigned  coincidence.  Heartless  sacrifices  ejected, 
hearty  sacrifices  acceptable,  Ps.  li.  16,  17,  19.  "  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me,"  11  :  undesigned  coincidence  with  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13,  14.  "Uphold 
me  with  a rmc^y  spirit,"  Ps.  li.  12:  ex.  3,  1  Chron.  xxix.  14, 17,  contrast  with  1 
Chron.  x.  13,  "^axA  diQdhvlu^shufiling  transgression."  "  B.enew  a.  staLlished 
spirit  within  me,"  Ps.  li.  10,  with  1  Chron.  xxix.  18,  "  Stablish  their  heavt  " ; 
Ps.  X.  17  (margin),  Ixxviii.  37,  Ps.  li.  14,  "  Deliver  me  from  bloods,  Thou  God 
of  my  salvation,"  harmonising  with  2  Sam.  xi.  17,  xii.  9,  xvi.  7.  'Justifies' 
God  :  Ps.  li.  3,  xxxix.  9,  with  2  Sam.  xii.  23,  Lev.  xxvi.  43,  2  Chron.  xii.  6, 
Lev.  X.  1-3.  "Build  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  Ps.  li.  18,  not  after  the  captivity, 
but  agreeing  with  1  Chron.  xi.  5-8.  Prayer  heard,  1  Kings  iii.  1,  xi.  15. 
David's  promise,  "  I  will  teach  transgressors,"  Ps.  li.  13.  Fulfils  it :  Maschil, 
xxxii.  8,  9.  "Sin,  iniquity,  transgression,"  ver.  5  :  David's  exceptional  fall, 
1  Kings  XV.  5.  Pain  whilst  he  "kept  silence."  Forgiveness  realised  upon 
confession,  Ps.  xxxii.  3-5,  with  li.  3-5.  'Sin'  missing  the  mark  :  Kom.  iii. 
23.     Contrast  1  Sam.  xiii.  9-14,  xv.  9-30,        ....     Pages  89-96 


LECTURE  XII. 

Revolt  against  Messiah,  Pss.  i.,  ii.  ;  so  iii.,  iv.,  against  David  the  type.  David's 
experiences,  the  mould  in  which  the  Spirit  casts  His  prophecies  about 
Messiah  :  the  suS'erings  and  consequent  glory  :  God  "set  apart"  as  King 
David  the  type  of  Him  whose  kingdom  shall  not  pass.  Pss.  ii.  6,  iv.  3,  Dan. 
vii.  14.  Title  of  Ps.  iii. ,  Mizmor.  The  idea  on  David's  way  to  Mahanaim. 
Absalom  not  named.  "  How  are  they  increased  that  trouble  me  !  "  ver.  1, 
with  2  Sam.  xv.  12.  David's  flight  strange  in  one  so  brave.  2  Sam.  xix.  9. 
Conscience,  Ahithophel,  "the  man  of  my  peace" — counsellor — acquainted 
with  my  secrets  :  xv.  12,  xvi.  23,  John  xv.  15  ;  type  of  Judas,  with  Pss.  xii. 
9,  Iv.  12-14.  Joined  Absalom  at  once,  "while  he  offered  sacrifices,"  2  Sam. 
XV.  7,  8,  12.  Hypocritical  imitation  of  Jacob's  vow  :  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21, 
with  Ps.  iv.  5,  "  OSev  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  Ahithophel's  treachery, 
Pss.  Iv.  20,  21,  xxxi.  13.  Cause  :  father  of  Eliam  or  Ammiel,  Bathsheba's 
father  :  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  39  :  Uriah  and  Eliam  fellow-officers  of  the 
thirty-seven  bodyguards.  Absalom's  incest  a  claim  to  the  throne,  and  a 
bond  of  union  in  irreconcilable  war,  by  Ahithophel's  devilish  council. 
Retribution  on  David  :  2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12  :  "I  will  smite  the  king  only .  .  . 
the  saying  pleased  Absalom,"  2  Sam.  xvii.  1-3  :  contrast  David,  2  Sam.  xviii. 
5,  "  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  Absalom,"  with  Ps.  cix.  4,  5.  David's 
prayer,  2  Sam.  xv.  31  :  "Ahithophel's  net  caught  himself,"  Ps.xxxv.  7,  8  : 
"Make  their  own  tongue  fall  upon  themselves,"  Ixiv.  8  :  Absalom's  corpse 
cast  into  a  'pit':  2  Sam.  xviii.  17,  Pss.  Iv.  23,  cix.  17.  Psalm  v.  a  morning 
hymn:  Upon  Nehiloth,  "concerning  the  lots"  of  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  :  'leasing'  of  Absalom  :  ver.  5-7,  "  fall  of  their  own  counsels,"  with 
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2  Sam.  xvii.  14,  23.  "  I  will  come  into  Thine  house,"  with  2  Sam.  xv.  25  ; 
"  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  "  (Ps.  iii.  6),  with  2  Sam.  xvii.  1  ;  "  I 
cried  unto  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  iii.  4),  with  2  Sam.  xv.  31  ;  "I  will  lay  me  down 
in  peace "  (Ps.  iv.  8),  with  2  Sam.  xvi.  1-4.  David  conferred  all  Mephi- 
bosheth's  goods  on  Ziba.  Supply  of  food  and  wine,  answering  to  Ps.  iv.  7, 
"Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my  heart  more  than  in  the  time  their  com 
and  wine  increased."  The  revolters'  cry,  "Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?" 
Ps.  iv.  2-6  :  Absalom's  '  leasing  '  or  lying  promises,  2  Sam.  xv.  2-6.  "  Sons 
of  heroes "  as  they  thought  themselves,  they  "  loved  vanity "  in  setting 
aside  God's  appointment.  Ps.  iv.  2,  3,  with  1  Sam.  xv.  28.  To  their  taunt, 
"  No  salvation  for  him  in  God"  (Ps.  iii.  2),  David  answers  (ver.  8),  "  Salvation 
belongeth  unto  Jehovah."  Absalom's  '  anointing  '  (2  Sam.  xix.  10)  through 
vanity,  fear,  indecision  :  command  in  person  :  locks  of  beauty,  the  instru- 
ment of  perishing  :  loss  of  children.  Ps.  xxi.  1-10,  with  2  Sam.  xiv.  27, 
xviii.  9,  14,  18,  Pages  97-106 


LECTURE  XIIL 

[Counsel  to  Absalom's  party,  "Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not .  .  .  be  still,"  Ps.  iv.  4  ; 
compare  Eph.  iv.  26,  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  ";  Mark  iii.  5,  "  Let  not  the 
sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath."  Selah:  Pss.  Ixi.,  Ixii.,  Ixiii.  Neginath  : 
David's  stringed  instrument,  Amos  vi.  5,  with  1  Sam.  xvi.  23  [Niggecn). 
"  From  the  end  of  the  earth,"  Ps.  Ixi.  2  :  "in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  title 
Ps.  Ixiii.,  compared  with  2  Sam.  xv.  23,  28,  xvii.  16  :  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  "My 
soul  thirsteth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,"  with  2  Sam.  xvi.  2,  14, 
"Weary.  .  .  they  refreshed  themselves."  Ps.  xlii.  6,  "  I  will  remember  Thee 
from  the  land  of  Jordan  and  the  Hermons,"  when  David  had  reached  the 
trans-Jordanic  region.  But  Ps.  Ixiii.  1,  2,  when  he  was  still  on  this  side 
Jordan  :  "My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee  ...  in  the  sanctuary,"  with  2  Sam.  xv. 
24,  25,  1  Chron.  xxix.  3,  Ps.  Ixi.  4,  with  2  Sam.  vii.  16.  Pss.  xx.,  xxi. : 
David's  prayer  drew  forth  God's  promises  :  xxi.  2,  Ixi.  5,  "  Thou  hast  heard 
my  vows,"  with  2  Sam.  vii.  3,  "All  that  is  in  thine  heart."  "Thou  settest 
a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his  head,"  with  2  Sam.  xii.  30,  "the  Ammonite  king's 
crown— a  talent  of  gold— set  on  David's  head. "  "  Some  trust  in  chariots  and 
horses,  but  we  will  remember  .  .  .  Jehovah,"  Ps.  xx.  7,  with  2  Sam.  viii.  3-6, 
1  Chron.  xviii.  3-5,  1  Sam.  xvii.  45.  David's  singleness  of  trust,  Ps.  Ixii.  1,  2, 
4,  5,  6  :  contrast  their  all,  iv.  7.  "  They  only  consult  to  cast  him  down  from 
his  excellency,"  Ixii.  4,  with  Gen.  xlix.  3  :  coinciding  with  2  Sam.  xv.  14 
(margin  ",the  evil "),  2  Sam.  xii.  10,  11.  "On??/  to  God  is  my  soul  silence," 
Ps.  Ixii.  1.  The  rebels  trust  in  "men  of  low  degree,"  and  some  "of  high 
degree,"  and  "  riches  increased  by  robbery,"  Ixii.  9,  10,  with  2  Sam.  xv,  12  : 
Ps?  Ixiii.  9,  11,  with  Job  xxxiii.  11  ;  Ps.  Ixiii.  6,  with  iv.  4.  "Thou 
renderest  to  every  man  according  to  his  work,"  Ps.  Ixii.  12,  with  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
23,  2  Sam.  iii.  39.  "  In  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings,"  Ps.  Ixiii.  7,  xvii.  8, 
with  Ruth  ii.  12.  Fulfilment  of  Ps.  Ixiii.  9-11,  "Those  that  seek  my  soul 
(coinciding  with  2  Sam.  xvi.  11)  shall  be  for  sudden  destruction  ...  a 
portionfor  jackals":  2  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8,       ....     Pages  107-112 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

Hebrew  versification,  parallelism  of  ideas, "  thought  rhythm."  Enoch,  in  Jude  14, 
earliest  instance :  constrast  to  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  23,  24.  Acrosticism  of  David 
ix. ,  X. ,  XXV. ,  xxxiv.  ;  help  to  memory  in  loosely  connected  poems.  More 
regularity,  less  simplicity,  in  later  acrostic  Psalms  :  cxi.,  cxii. ,  every  half- verse 
marked  by  a  letter  ;  cxix.,  every  eight  verses.  Aleph  in  ver.  1,  2,  and  Resh 
in  ver.  18,  19,  ofxxv.  "Thy  bowels  of  mercies,"  ver.  6,  with  Luke  i.  78, 
"  Look  itpon  mine  affliction," — "consider  mine  enemies,"  (Shimei)  :  "Let 
him  curse,  because  the  Lord  has  said  unto  him.  Curse  David  " — a  mcch  spirit 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  5-12),  coinciding  with  Ps.  xxv.  8-10,  "  The  meek  will  He  teach 
His  way":  xxxvii.  7,  Ixii.  1  :  "  May  be  .  .  .  the  Lord  will  look  on  mine 
affliction"  (2  Sam.  xvi.  12),  "and  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing,'"  with  cix. 
28,  "  Let  them  cjfrse,  but  bless  Thou  ":  Deut.  xxiii.  5,  Shimei's  curse  returned 
on  himself  :  "The  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own  head," 
1  Kings  ii.  44,  45,  coinciding  with  Ps.  vii.  16.  Imprecations  in  the  Psalms 
not  personal  revenge;  for  David  spared  Saul  and  Shimei  in  his  power  :  "  I  have 
delivered  him  that  without  cause  is  mine  enemy,"  vii.  4  ;  xxxviii.  13,  "I  as 
a  deaf  man  heard  not ...  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs  " :  Isa.  xlii.  2,  liii.  7, 
xxxvii.  7,  Ixii.  1.  Announces,  as  the  Spirit's  mouthpiece,  (rOcZ's  retribution  on 
the  wicked.  Matt,  xxiii.  13-39  ;  Israel's  final  redemption  out  of  all  troubles, 
Ps.  xxv.  22,  Zech.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.  Will  plead  Jehovah's  "  loving-kindnesses 
ever  of  old,"  Ps.  xxv.  6,  14,  17  ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  7.  David's  plea,  Jehovah's 
"name — word — covenant,"  Ps.  xxv.  11,  14,  coinciding  with  2  Sam.  vii.  21, 
26,   ' '  For  Thy  word's  sake,  let  Thy  name  be  magnified  " :    2  Sam.  xxiii.  5, 

Pages  113-118 

LECTURE  XV, 

Use  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah  :  Elohim  in  the  first  three  books,  by  David,  Asaph, 
and  the  sons  of  Korah.  David's  Jehovah  Psalms  are  in  the  later  books  ; 
except  cviii.  having  Elohim  six  times,  and  cxliv.  once.  So  David  uses 
Elohim  in  2  Sam.  vii.  and  1  Chron.  xxviii..20,  xxix.  1;  in  Book  IV.'jElohim 
not  once  ;  in  Book  V.  Jehovah  236  times,  Elohim  seven  times,  and  that  in 
David's  Psalms.  Reason:  Ps.  xviii.  31,  "Who  is  Elohim  but  Jehovah?" 
When  the  '  Elohim '  of  heathendom  were  worshipped  by  Israel,  latterly 
'Jehovah' marked  the  true  God.  "The  prayers  of  David  are  ended,"  Ps.  Ixxii. 
20 — i.e.,  his  serial  Psalms,  not  his  detached  ones.  David's  conflict  with 
Syria,  Damascus,  xliv.,  Ix.,  cviii.;  xliv.  whilst  Edom  was  invading  Israel, 
and  David  warring  with  the  Syrians  at  the  Euphrates.  David's  style 
appears  in  Ix. :  rapid  transitions,  energetic  brevity,  victory  in  part  gained, 
needed  completion.  Title,  "when  David  had  laid  waste  Syria  of  the  two 
rivers  (between  Tigris  and  Euphrates)  and  Syria-Zobah  "  (between  Euphrates 
and  Orontes),  with  2  Sam.  viii.  3-6,  x.  16-19,  1  Chron.  xix.,  "the  Syrians 
beyond  the  river  "  (or  "  of  the  two  rivers,"  Ps.  Ix.  title),  Hadadezer's  vassals 
("his  servants,")  his  commander-in-chief,  Shopha<;h,  over  their  army:  1 
Chron.  xviii.  3,  with  title  Ps.  Ix.  "  Edomites,"  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  insert, 
"  and  smote  Edom,"  2  Sam.  viii.  13.  Campaign  against  the  Syrians,  2  Sam. 
viii.  and  x.  That  against  Edom  followed  immediately  :  2  Sam.  viii.  12-14  ; 
so  title  Ps,  Ix.     Hadad-ezer — "  Hadad  (the  sun-god)  his  helper."     Nicolas 
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of  Damascus  mentions  three  defeats:  2  Sam.  viii.  3-5,  x.  18.  "David's 
shields  of  gold,"  viii.  7,  with  Song  Sol.  iv.  4.  Ps.  xliv.,  by  the  sons  of 
Korah  when  Edom  seized  the  opportunity  of  invading  Palestine  whilst 
without  defenders,  and  carrjdng  off  captives  (ver.  11,  14,  16),  and  slaying 
many  (ver.  22),  undesignedly  coinciding  with  1  Kings  xi.  15-16,  "  Joab 
went  lip  (to  the  Holy  Land)  to  bury  the  slain,  .  .  .  when  David  was  in 
Edom,  .  .  .  after  he  had  smitten  every  male  in  Edom."  Edom's  violence 
provoked  this  terrible  revenge,  Ps.  Ix.  1-3.  David  as  king  (2  Sam.  viii.  13), 
Joab  as  commander-in-chief  (title  Ps  Ix.),  and  Abishai  (1  Chron.  xviii.  12), 
under  Joab,  dealt  the  blow  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  : 
12,000  slain,  title  Ps.  Ix.  but  18,000  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12.  Seeming  discre- 
pancies disprove  collusion.  "  Thou  hast  scattered  us  among  the  heathen  " 
(Ps.  xliv.  11),  not  the  Babylonian  captivity;  for  still  they  had  'armies' 
(ver.  9),  and  kept  "  God's  covenant "  (ver.  17-22),  and  so  could  anticipate 
victory  (ver.  5).  "Jehovah  going  before"  (ver.  9)  coincides  with  2  Sam.  v. 
24,  Ultimate  scope,  Rom.  viii.  36.  Ps.  xliv.  16,  Edom,  "  the  voice  of 
him  i}\a,t  hlasplicmeth,"  Amos  i.  6,  9,  Joel  iii.  19.  Strong  language  of  Ps. 
xliv.  accounted  for.  Shushan-Eduth,  Ps.  Ix.  "I  will  divide  Shechem — 
Succoth — Gilead— Manasseh — Judah  my  lawgiver":  just  what  David  would 
quote  from  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  in  support  of  his  kingship.  "Thou  hast 
given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,"  Ps.  Ix.  4 — i.e.,  the  victory  over  Syria 
and  Edom:  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  x.  17-19,  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  xix.  19.  "Over 
Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe  "  {i.  e. ,  take  possession  of  it) :  Ruth  iv.  7 ;  so 
2  Sam.  viii.  14,  1  Chron.  xviii.  13.  "The  strong  city"  (Sela  or  Petra),  2 
Kings  xiv.  7.  Ps.  Ix.  10,  "Didst  not  go  out  with  our  armies,"  referring 
back  to  Ps.  xliv.  9.  "  Thy  beloved  .  .  .  save  with  Thy  right  hand,"  Ps.  Ix.  5, 
with  Deut.  xxxiii.  12  :  Jedidiah,  "beloved  of  Jehovah,"  2  Sam.  xii.  25. 
"Moab  is  my  washpot "  (Ps.  Ix.  8)  suits  a  time  when  Moab,  Edom,  and 
Philistia  were  prostrate.  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  one  kingdom  (ver.  7), 
which  they  ceased  to  be  after  Solomon.  Ps.  cviii.,  in  its  latter  part  the 
duplicate  of  Ix. ,  makes  Edom  type  of  all  God's  foes  :  first  of  a  trilogy,  grouped 
by  later  hands  with  post-captivity  Psalms,  to  comfort  the  Jews  of  that 
time, Pages  119-127 
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Ps.  xviii.:  2  Sam.  xxii.  "  To  the  chief  musician  " :  concluding  liturgical  praise- 
song,  in  reviewing  all  his  past  deliverances.  "Servant  of  Jehovah"  :  Pss. 
xviii.  and  xxxvi.,  Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  2  Sam,  xxiii.  1.  The  wicked  man's 
'  transgression '  his  '  oracle. '  Contrast  Acts  xiii.  36.  Self-commendation 
(Ps.  xviii.  21,  23)  not  from  David,  but  the  Spirit :  1  Kings  xiv.  8.  What 
he  prayed  for  on  the  ground  of  '  righteousness'  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  23,  24),  he,  in 
Ps.  xviii.  20,  marks  as  granted  on  the  same  ground.  "It  is  God  that 
avengeth  me,"  Ps.  xviii.  47  :  agreeing  with  1  Sam.  xxiv.  10,  12,  xxv.  26 — 
David  at  Engedi  sparing  Snul  and  Nabal.  Ps.  xviii.  4-19,  passive  against 
Saul  ;  28-45,  active  against  later  foes.  Ver.  43,  "Thou  hast  delivered  me 
from  the  strivings  of  the  people  "  (Israel  :  2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  1)  ;  "  Thou 
hast  made  me  the  head  of  the  heathen":  Ps.  xxxv.  1,  2  Sam.  v.,  viii.,  xii., 
xxii.   44.     Imagery   suitable  to  the  Holy   Land:   "Jehovah  is   my  rock." 
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Ps.  xviii.  11,  14,  15,  "the  channels  of  th  waters,"  coinciding  with  Baal- 
perazim,  "Jehovah  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  as  the  breach  of 
waters,"  2  Sam.  v.  18-21.  Belial:  Ps.  xviii.  4,  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  1  Sam. 
XXV.  25.  David's  safeguard  against  "the  floods  of  Belial"  was  "Jehovah 
sitteth  upon  the  flood,"  Ps.  xxix.  10.  "  By  Thee  I  have  run  through  a 
troop,"  xviii.  29,  with  1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51.  "Light  my  candle,"  Ps. 
xviii.  28,  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  17.  "God  maketh  my  way  perfect,"  with  2 
Sam.  viii.  6,  14.  "Deliverance  to  David's  seed  for  evermore,"  Ps.  xviii.  50, 
xxi.  4,  6,  with  2  Sam.  vii.  9-29.  "Let  God  arise,"  &c.,  Ps.  Ixviii.:  Formula 
in  moving  the  ark  :  Numb.  x.  35  with  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  "  Father  of  the 
fatherless,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  5  :  victory  over  Ammon,  making  many  orphans.  Ps. 
Ixviii.  11,  "Jehovah  gave  the  word  "of  victory  to  Israel:  "great  was  the 
company  oi  female  heralds  of  the  good  news,"  with  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7.  "  Thy 
goings  in  the  sanctuary,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  24:  union  of  choirs  in  the 'tabernacle 
courts.  "  Benjamin  who  rules  over  "  the  foes,  "  Judah  their  stoning,"  with 
1  Sam.  xvii.  49,  50  (David)  :  Messiah,  Dan.  ii.  34,  45.  Ps.  Ixviii.  15-17, 
"Hill  of  Bashan,"  Israel's  boundary  towards  Syria,  the  foe  just  conquered  : 
God's  "twenty  thousand  chariots"  more  than  match  Syria's  chariots:  2 
Sam.  X.  18,  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  7.  David  had  set  up  thejark  in  Zion.  Pss.  cviii. , 
cix.,  ex.  "  Thy  people  (are)  free-will  offerings,  ex.  3,  with  Ixviii.  9:  1  Chron. 
xxix.  5,  6,  9,  14,  17.  David's  king-priesthood,  Ps.  ex.,  with  2  Sam.  vi.  14  : 
"  in  the  beauties  of  holiness,"— i.e.,  in  holy  garments.  "  Thy  youth-dew," 
with  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.    "  Drink  of  brook ...  lift  up .  .  .  head,"  Ps.  ex.  7,  with 

1  Sam.  XXX.  9,  10.    Ps.  Ixviii.  18, "Captivity  captive  .  .  .  gifts  for  men,"  with 

2  Sam.  xii.  30,  31,  1  Chron.  xxx.  2,  1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31.  "Lain  among  pots 
.  .  .  dove,"  Ps.  Ixviii.  13:  siege  of  Kabbah,  2  Sam.  xi.-xii.  Peace  (Solomon): 
1  Chron.  xxii.  9,  with  Ps.  Ixviii.  30,  ....      Pages  128-136 

LECTURE  XVII. 

David's  numberingthe  people:  Satan:  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-3.  Lawful  in  act:  Exod.  xxx. 
12:^  in  spirit  proud.  Prosperity:  sudden  reverse:  Ps,  xxx.  6,  7,  with  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  The  punishment  retributive:  diminution  of  forces  on  which  his  pride 
relied.  "Thou  hast  not  made  mj  foes  to  ti-iumph  over  me,"  Ps.  xxx.  2  :  so 
God's  not  sending  "three  months'  destruction  before  his  enemies."  In  Ps. 
XXX.,  as  in  the  history,  grayer  brought  relief:  ver.  8.  Felt  the  people's 
suffering  his  own:  with  1  Chron.  xxi.  17.  Ps.  Ixxx.  17,  Volunteer's  vicarious 
suffering  for  them  :  as  Pss.  xl.  and  Ixix.  "  Thou  hast  put  off  my  sackcloth," 
with  1  Chron.  xxi.  16.  "Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning,"  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13-15.  David  afraid  of  inquiring  at 
Gibeon,  1  Chron.  xxi.  30:  sacrificed  on  Araunah's  threshing-floor,  "the  house 
of  the  Lord  God,"  xxii.  1,  agreeing  with  title  of  Ps.  xxx.  (Gen.  xxviii.  17). 
The  Jews  still  use  Ps.  xxx.  for  the  feast  of  dedication.  Spiritual  lesson,  Isa. 
liv.  8,  XXXV.  10 Pages  137-141 

LECTURE  XVI IL 
Parallelism  between  closing  Psalms,  first  and  second  books  ;  their  doxology  at 

the  end  of  Solomon's  Psalm  Ixxii.      "  Prayer-songs  of  David  .   .  .   ended" 

indicating  that  other  Psalms  of  David  should  follow,  but  as  centres  of  cycles 
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of  later  Psalms.  Ps.  xli.  1-3,  with  xxxv.  13,  14.  "  When  they  were  sick, 
mj  clothing  was  sackcloth — v/ith  fasti7ig";  so  1  Chron.  xxi.  16,  2  Sam.  xii.  16. 
David's  infirmity  confining  him  to  bed,  followed  by  Adonijah's  rebellion, 
which  it  gave  the  opportunity  for  :  1  Kings  i.  1,  5,  with  Pss.  xli.  3-5,  Ixxi. 
10,  11.  David's  foolish  fondness  for  his  children  :  1  Kings  i.  6.  His 
chastisement:  Pss.  xxxviii.  1-11,  Ixix.  8,  9:  desertion  of  friends:  "My 
lovers  .  .  .  kinsmen  stand  afar  oflT"  :  "a  stranger  unto  my  brethren  .  .  .  my 
mother's  children  "  :  Joab  his  kinsman,  Abiathar  his  once  loving  counsellor: 

1  Kings  i.  7.  "  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up,"  with  1  Chron. 
xxix.  In  his  seventieth  year,  confined  to  his  '  chamber '  (1  Kings  i.  15) : 
"stood up  on  his  feet  "  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  to  speak  to  the  assembly  :  so  Ps. 
Ixxi.  9,  18,  "iCast  me  not  oflF  in  .  .  .  old  age  " ;  "I  will  go  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord  God."  Presented  his  son  and  successor  to  the  national  assembly, 
and  showed  him  the  pattern  of  the  temple  :  1  Chron.  xxiii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.,  1 
Kings  i.  Abiathar,  "  mine  own  familiar  friend  .  .  .  hath  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me  " — "  0  Lord,  raise  me  up,  that  I  may  requite  them"  (Ps.  xli.  9, 10); 
viz.,  Joab,  Shimei,  and  Abiathar:  1  Kings  ii.  "Sacrifice  and  ofi"ering  Thou 
didst  not  desire  " — "I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the  great  congregation," 
Ps.  xl.  6,  9,  with  1  Kings  i.  9,  41,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  8,  9,  Ps.  Ixix.  30,  31,  iv.  5, 
David's  thanksgiving  :  1  Chron.  xxix.  10-13,  1  Kings  i.  48,  with  Pss.  xli.  13, 
Ixxii.  19.  "I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle  while  the  wicked  is  before 
me— let  me  know  mine  end — how  frail  I  am — spare  me  that  I  may  recover 
strength — I  am  a  stranger  with  Thee  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers 
were,"  Ps.  xxxix.  1,  4, 12,  13,  with  1  Chron.  xxix.  15,  Ps.  xxxix.  6  (Nabal): 
"  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them";  1  Sam. 
XXV.  11:  contrast  1  Chron.  xxii.  5,  14-16.  xxix.  2,  5  (David):  Pss.  cL,  cii.,  ciii. 
ci.  2,  with  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  Ps.  cxxxix.  1:  cii.  13-22  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  7,  9, 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  vii.  Zion's  covenanted  restoration  (after  apostasy)  and  the 
Gentiles'  conversion.  Adonijah's  rebellion,  and  David's  distress,  the  ground- 
work. Ps.  ciii.  with  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2.  Israel's  final  thanks- 
giving: man's  frailty,  Ps.  ciii.  13-16,  with  cii.  11  and  1  Chron.  xxix.  16,  11, 14. 
Limitation  "  unto  them  that  fear  Him,"  Ps.  ciii.  11,  13,  17,      Pages  142-151 

LECTURE  XIX. 
David's  "  songs  of  degrees,"  cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii. :  cxxi.  in  catching  sight 
of  the  Jerusalem  hills :  cxxii.  at  the  gates,  ver.  2  :  ver.  1  with  Isa.  ii.  3.  David's 
design  to  conciliate  the  northern  tribes  to  the  Zion  sanctuary,  cxxii.  3  with  1 
Chron.  xi.  7,  8,  2  Sam.  v.  9,  11.  Ps.  cxxii.  7:  'palaces,'  'house,'  'walls':  Ii. 
18,  cxxii.'  ,  "thrones  of  judgment":  fulfilling  Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.  "Whither 
the  tribes  go  up,"  Ps.  cxxii.  4  :  Israel  still  undivided  :  ver.  9,  "  the  house  of 
the  Lord,"  the  tabernacle  of  the  ark  on  Zion:  Ps.  v.  7,  xxvii.  4,  2  Sam.  vi. 
12,  13.  Processions  to  it,  xlii.  4.  The  Maschil  Psalm  of  Asaph,  Ixxviii., 
teaches  not  to  rebel  against  God's  transfer  of  the  sanctuary  from  Shiloh  to 
Zion,  as  Ephraim  had  formerly  provoked  God:  ver.  5,  "  testimony  in  Jacob," 
with  cxxii.  4,  Judges  viii.  1,  xii.  1.  Accordance  of  histories  with  the  Psalm, 
concerning  Ephraim:  2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.  Latest  histori- 
cal notices  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.,  "He  smote  his  enemies  in  the  hinder  parts — 
refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph— but  chose  Judah— Zion — David  also."  Ps. 
cxxii.,  published  soon  after  the  ark's  removal  to  Zion,  and  God's  promise  of 
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perpetuity  to  "  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David,"  ver.  5,  with  2  Sam.  vii. 
13-25,  Ps.  xxi.  4.  "  Pray  for  the  peace  oi  Jerusalem"  {peaceful  possession): 
Luke  xix.  41-43.  "  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  the  church:  Rom. 
xi.  12-18,  1  Chr.  xii.  18.  Ps.  cxxiv.,  after  Israel's  deliverance  in  the  Syrian 
and  Edomite  wars,  David's  style,  "  If  it  had  not  been  the  Lord  ...  on  our 
side,"  twice:  double  interims  ition.  Not  the  mild  style  of  the  captivity  "  songs 
of  degrees."  Pss.  Ix.,  Iv.  15,  Ivi.  2,  Ivii.  3,  with  cxxiv.  3;  verse  5,  with  xviii.  4, 
cxxiv.  7  with  xxv,  15.  cxxxi.  High-mindedness  only  likely  in  prosperity,  1 
Chron.  xxi.  1,  17.  "I  have  composed  myself  as  a  child  weaned  upon  his 
mother,"  Matt,  xviii.  1-4,  with  Ps.  xviii.  27,  ci.  5,  cxxxi.  1,  with  cxxxix. 
6 —  "Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me."  "  Let  Israel  hope  in  the 
Lord,"  cxxxi.  3,  with  1  Chron.  xxi.  17.  Hope  in  Jehovah  the  antidote  to  self- 
reliance,  Ps.  cxxxviii.  6.  cxxxiii.,  "  Behold  Aaron,"  ver  1,  2:  Israel  is  viewed 
as  assembled  at  the  Passover  on  Zion.  Communion  of  saints  :  contrast  1 
Sam,  vii.  2,  1  Chron.  xiii.  3,  2  Sam.  vi.  12.  Style  joyous,  unlike  the  post- 
exile  Psalms.  "The  dew  of  Hermou,"  with  ex.  3.  Messiah's  dew,  the 
Church's  dew :  destroying  the  foe,  2  Sam.  xvii.  12  :  Micah  v.  7,  Israel 
hereafter :  Judges  vi.  37  meantime, Pages  152-160 


LECTURE  XX. 

David's  eight  closing  Psalms   (appended   to  his   seventy-two  preceding  ones), 
beginning  and  ending  with  praise,  introduce  the  final  Hallelujahs,     cxxxviii. 

I,  Jehovah's  promise  of  perpetuity  to  David's  house  and  throne  :  2  Sam.  vii. 
19-23,  Pss.  xviii.  49,  cxxxviii.  2,  with  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  18,  28.  "David  sat 
before  Jehovah— Thy  words  be  true":  21-26  with  Ps.  cxxxviii.  1,  "Thou 
hast  magnified  Thy  word  above  all  Thy  name  ":  ver.  3  with  1  Chron.  xvii.  25, 
Pss.  xxi.  2,  4,  Ixi.  5,  6.  cxxxviii.  6,  ' '  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath 
He  respect  unto  the  lowly,"  with  1  Chron.  xvii.  17,  "  Thou  hast  regarded  me 
according  to  the  law  of  the  man  of  high  degree  ":  2  Sam.  vii.  19,  Ps.  viii. 
4-6.  cxxxviii.  7,  "Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble.  Thou  wilt  revive 
me  ;  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  Thine  hand  against  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies"  ; 
with  xxiii.  4,  Ixxi.  20,  2  Sam.  vii.,  viii.  Ps.  cxxxviii.  8,  "Jehovah  will 
perfect  that  which  concerneth  me,"  with  2  Sam.  vii.  25  :  Ps.  cxxxix.  with 
cxxxviii.  cxxxix.  2,  "Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off,"  with 
cxxxviii.  6  :  ver.  7  with  cxxxix.  10,  "  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me  "  :  ver. 

II,  "If  I  say  the  darkness  shaU  cover  me,"  with  cxxxviii.  7.  cxxxix.  2, 
"My  downsitting,"  with  2  Sam.  vii.  1,  1  Chron.  xvii.  1.  God's  promise 
(2  Sam.  vii.  18)  in  David's  mind,  when  writing  Ps.  cxxxix.  Ver.  11,  13, 
with  xxii.  10.  cxxxix.  14,  "I  a.m fearfulhj  made,"  with  2  Sam.  vii.  23, 
"God  went  to  do  for  you  terrible  things":  Ixv.  5.  cxxxix.  15,  16  :  Ivi.  8 
with  Job  X.  10,  11.  cxxxix.  17,  "  How  precious  are  Thy  thoughts  unto  me  !" 
with  xxxvi.  7,  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19.  cxxxix.  18,  "  They  are  more.  .  .  than 
the  sand,"  with  Gen.  xxxii.  12.  Ps.  cxxxix.  18,  "AVheu  I  awake,  I  am 
with  Thee,"  with  Ixiii.  6.  cxxxix.  19,  "  Thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,"  with 
2  Sam.  iii.  28,  29,  iv.  10,  12,  1  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  "See  if  there  be  any  way  of 
sorrow  (idolatry)  in  me,"  Ps.  cxxxix.  24,  with  xvi.  4,  1  John  v.  21.  Ps.  cxl. 
1  with  xviii.  48,  "Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  violent  man":  2  Sam. 
xxii.  49.     cxl.  2  with  Ivi.  6,  lix.  3,  Ixiv.  3.     cxl.  3  with  Iviii.  4     cxl.  2,  7j 
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with  1  Sam.  xvii.  38,  xxviii.  2,  ' '  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of 
armature."  cxl.  11,  12,  with  xxxv.  6  and  ix.  4.  cxii.  3,  4,  "Seta  watch 
before  my  mouth,"  with  xxxvii.  1,  xxxix.  1.  The  cycle  cxxxviii.-cxlv. 
answers  to  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7.  David's  desire  that  his  seed  should  not  forfeit 
God!s  promise  (2  Sam.  vii.)  by  sin.  The  style  lively  and  terse,  as  David's 
former  Psalms,  not  as  the  post-exile  Psalms,  cxli.  6,  7,  "Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth,"  with  Isa.  xxvi.  19,  Ezek.  xxxvii.  :  contrast 
to  Ps.  liii.  5,  Ezek.  xxxix.  10-21.  The  foe's  bones  scattered  who  had 
scattered  Israel's  bones,  Ps.  ii.  9,  10.  cxli.  4,  5,  "  their  siveets  (dainties)," 
2  Sam.  XV.  7,  12,  1  Kings  i.  9,  41.  "David's  sweet  words."  His  "prayer 
in  their  calamities  "  will  be  for  them.  cxli.  5,  "Let  the  righteous  smite 
me  .  .  .  shall  not  break  my  head,"  with  2  Sam.  xii.  13-23,  vii.  14,  15  ("  If 
he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men  ").  cxli.  6,  as 
2  Sam.  xviii.  17  :  Absalom,  xv.  4,  2-6,  12  :  after  their  would-be  "judge  was 
overthrown  in  stony  places,"  they  listened  to  David's  "sweet  words," 
better  than  Absalom's  sweet  'dainties':  xix.  14,  41,  43.  Ps.  cxli.  7,  "as 
when  one  fttrroiveth  the  earth  "  :  Israel's  hope  :  Isa.  xi.  1,  vi.  13.  Ps.  cxlii., 
"A  supplicatory  prayer — in  the, cave":  with  1  Sam.  xxi.,  xxii.  "Refuge 
failed  me," — viz.,  with  Achish, — had  to  return  and  hide  in  Adullam  cave  : 
Pss.  Ivi.,  Ivii.,  '  Maschil '  for  all  ages,  how  to  find  relief  in  trial,  with  1  Sam. 
XXX.  6.  Ps.  cxliii.  1,  "Hear  ...  in  Thy  faithfulness," — viz.,  to  Thy 
promise:  2  Sam.  vii.  5,  12,  &c.  "Thy  servant,"  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  12.  Ver.  8, 
"Cause  me  to  hear  Thy  loving-kindness  in  the  morning,"  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
4,  Ps.  lix.  16.  cxliii.  6,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  after  Thee,"  with  Ixiii.  1,  2 
Sam.  xvi.  2,  14.  Ps.  cxli  v.  1  with  xviii.  34.  cxliv.  2  with  xviii.  34.  cxliv. 
2,  '  Subdueth  my  people,"  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  40,  44,  v.  25,  viii.,  xix.  14, 
43:  in  Ps.  xviii.  39,  43,  "the  people."  "  Rid  me  out  of  great  waters  .  .  . 
strange  children,"  Ps.  cxliv.  7,  11,  with  xviii.  16,  44,  45,  "Right  hand  of 
falsehood,"  cxliv.  8,  with  2  Sam,  xx.  9.  Ps.  cxliv.  3,  4,  "  What  is  man  ? " 
with  viii.  4,  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19.  Ps.  cxliv.  9,  '  God '  absolutely  :  peculiar  to 
David  in  fourth  and  fifth  books  :  except  c.  3.  cxlv.,  the  thanksgiving 
Psalm,  Tchillah:  whence  the  Psalter  is  called  Tehillim,  Rev.  v.  13.  Ps. 
cxlv.  7,  21,  with  xix.  2  :  preparing  for  the  last  hallelujah,  cxlv.  1,  "  0 
king  "  :  the  keynote  of  the  coming  kingdom:  Isa.  Ixi.  6,  Heb.  ii.  5-12, 
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LECTURE  XXI. 

Solomon's  Psalm  Ixxii.  objective.  David's  Psalms  subjective.  Ixxi.  fitly  precedes. 
David  going  forth  to  present  Solomon  as  his  successor.  Bounds  of  his 
kingdom:  as  in  Gen.  xv.  18,  Deut.  xi.  24:  with  1  Kings  iv.  21,  Ps.  Ixxii.  8. 
Messiah,  the  antitype.  Num.  xxiv.  19.  Ps.  Ixxii.  1,  "  Give  the  king  Thy  judg- 
ments," with  1  Chron.  xxix.  19,  "Give  unto  Solomon.  .  .  a  perfect  heart": 
1  Kings  iii.  9.  "To  judge  Thy  people,"  Ps.  Ixxii.  3,  with  1  Chron.  xxii,  8,  9, 
"I  will  give  peace  in  his  days  "  :  1  Kings  v.  4.  Ps.  Ixxii.  6,  "Like  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth,"  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 
"  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  Sheba  offer  gifts,"  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  with  1  Kings 
X.  10,  22.  Messiah  the  antitype,  Ps.  Ixxii.  11  with  1  Kings  iv.  21,  24. 
"Prayer  made  for  him,"  Ps.  Ixxii.  15,  with  xx.     Doxology  closing  Book  II., 
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"  The  prayers  of  David,  sonof  Jesse,  are  ended,"  with  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  26,  Isa.  xi.  1.  Ps.  cxxvii.  bright  in  tone,  free  from  the  sadness  of  the 
"songs  of  degrees "  without  titles.  Individuality  in  cxxvii.  ;  but  in  the 
others  the  church  and  nation  are  prominent.  So  Prov.  x.  22.  Ps.  cxxvii. 
1,  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,"  &c.,  with  1  Kings  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii. 
David  laboured,  but  built  not,  because  of  the  Lord  :  Solomon  laboured  not, 
but  built,  because  of  the  Lord.  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,"  with 
1  Kings  ix.  15,  2  Chron.  viii.  1-6.  Ps.  cxxvii.  2,  "God  gives  to  His  beloved 
ones  in  sleep  "  :  Jedidiah,  2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25  :  at  Gibeou,  1  Kings  iii.  5-13, 
iv.  20,  25,  vi.  7,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  2-4,  xxii.  3,  4, 14,  Mark  iv.  26,  27. 
So  Messiah's  kingdom,  Luke  xvii.  20.  Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  "  Children  .  .  . 
heritage  of  the  Lord  " — built  up  (banim  from  banah,  Gen.  ii.  22)  :  Ps.  cxxxix. 
15,  16,  Job  X.  11.  A  state  of  prosperity,  1  Kings  iv.  20,  25.  The  antitype, 
Micah  iv.  4,  Zech.  i.  16,  17,  ii.  4,  iii.  10,  viii.  3,  5,  ix.  10,  xii.  6.  Ps.  xlv. 
Solomon's  marriage  the  starting-point  :  Messiah  and  the  Church  (Israel  and 
the  Gentiles).  Admission  of  this  epithalamium  into  the  canon  implies  its 
spirituality.  "Thy  Throne,  0  God"  (Messiah):  ver.  6,  Heb.  i.  7-9,  Ps. 
ex.  1.  David  the  warrior,  and  Solomon,  prince  of  peace,  supply  the  typical 
features  :  xlv.  3-5,  "  Gird  Thy  sword  upon  Thy  thigh,"  with  1  Sam.  xxv. 
13.  Shoshannim,  the  lily-like  'virgins,'  "the  king's  daughters,"  &c.,  ver. 
9-14  :  Song  Sol.  ii.  1,  2  :  contrast  to  'thorns'  the  wicked,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6. 
The  spiritual  view  clears  the  moral  difficulty  of  the  plurality  of  wives  : 
Israel  the  queen-bride,  the  Gentiles  consorted  with  her  :  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  liv.  1, 
Ps.  ii.  8,  Ixxii.  8,  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  Ixi.  6,  xi.  10,  Jer.  iii.  17,  Micah  v.  7.  So 
Song  Sol.  vi.  8,  9,  "  Threescore  queens — virgins — my  dove  is  but  one."  The 
Church's  union  with  God  in  Christ,  'marriage':  Isa.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4,  5,  Jer. 
iii.  1,  &c.  "Song  of  loves,"  Jedidoth,  objects  of  Messiah's  love:  with 
Jedidiah,  2 -Sam.  xii.  24,25,  Deut.  xxxiii.  12.  Ps.  xlv.  9,  14,  "Thou 
lovest  righteousness— therefore  thy  God— anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness," at  the  espousals  :  Song  Sol.  iii.  11.  The  '  queen'  Secgal,  not  Malkah  : 
"  in  gold  of  Ophir,"  1  Chron.  xxix.  4,  for  the  Temple,  1  Kings  ix.  28.  King's 
daughter  and  king's  hride  'brought'  :  Ps.  xlv.  13-15,  1  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  24. 
"Thy  children  .  .  .  princes"  :  David's  sons,  2  Sam.  viii.  18  :  superiority  of 
antitype  "in  all  the  earth,"  Isa.  xlix.  20,  21.  Israel  must  'forget'  her 
ceremonialism,  that  the  king  may  "desire  her  beauty."  Catholicity,  unity, 
visibility,  to  be  when  Israel's  King  shall  appear  ;  Jerusalem  the  centre. 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

Moses,  first  of  psalmists,  as  of  the  prophets  :  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  1,  with  title 
Ps.  xc.  "The  man  of  God."  Tone  grave,  sad.  Time,  close  of  the  forty 
years  in  the  desert.  Israel's  'prayer,'  'return'  to  favour,  'repent':  with 
Ex.  xxxii.  12.  Meditation  prepares  for  prayer  :  Deut.  xxxii.  36.  Answer 
to  Israel's  prayer,  "  Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  Thou  hast 
afflicted  us."  Conquest  of  Canaan.  Ps.  xc.  1,  "Thou  .  .  .  our  dwelling- 
place,"  {Ma'on) :  also  in  xci.,  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.  Ps.  xc.  2  with  Gen.  i.,  ii., 
4,  "the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  earth"  :  the  habitable  'world,' 
answering  to  "the  dry  land."     "The  mountains"  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  15.     Ps. 
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xc.  3,  "Return,  ye  .  .  .  men"  to  dust,  with  Gen.  iii.  19.  Ps.  xe.  4,  "A 
thousand  years  ...  as  yesterday,"  Avith  Gen.  v.  Ps.  xc.  10,  "  Our  years — 
threescore  and  ten — fourscore  "  :  so  the  Israelites'  forty  in  the  wilderness, 
added  to  thirty  or  forty  in  leaving  Egypt  (Chaldee  Targum)  :  Moses  excep- 
tionally strong — 120.  Ps.  xc.  5,  7,  8,  'flood,'  with  Gen,  vi.-ix.  :  "consumed 
by  Thine  anger,"  with  Gen.  ii.  17.  Ps.  xc.  12,  "So  .  .  .  number  our  days, 
that  we  may  make  to  come  to  us  a  wise  heart,"  with  Deut.  xxxii.  28,  29. 
Ps.  xc.  15,  "The  days — Years"  {Shenoth-yemoth),  with  Deut.  xxxii.  7.  Ps. 
xc.  16,  "Let  Thy  work  appear  .  .  .  u7ito  their  children,"  with  Num.  xiv. 
22-35.  ' '  Let  the  pleasantness  of  the  Lord  be  upon  us  " — "  establish  Thou  the 
work  of  our  hands,"  with  Gen.  xlix.  15,  Deut.  xiv.  29,  xxxii.  6.  Ps.  xc.  14, 
"  Satisfy  us  early," — in  the  morning.  Ps.  xci.  by  Moses  :  our  Lord  quotes 
against  Satan  Noses'  words  ;  so  Satan  against  our  Lord.  Refers  to  Israel, 
type  of  Messiah.  First  and  second  persons.  Most  High  {'Eljon) :  with  Gen. 
xiv.  18,  19,  21,  22,  Deut.  xxxii.  8,  II.  Ps.  xci.  1,  4  :  Satan  the  fowler, 
God  the  mother-bird:  "  He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers,"  with  Exod.  xii. 
13.  The  eagle  :  the  hen  :  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  Ps.  xci.  4-7,  "A  thousand  shall 
fall  at  thy  side,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  thee,"  with  Exod.  viii.  22,  ix.  4,  26, 
X.  22,  23,  xi.  7.  Israel  was  "not  afraid  of  the  terror  by  night"  (Ps.  xci.  5) 
which  smote  Egypt,  "nor  for  the  destruction  {queteb)  at  noonday,"  with 
Deut.  xxxii.  24.  "  Thou  shalt  see  the  reward  of  the  wicked,"  with  Exod.  xiv. 
13,  30,  31,  Isa.  Ixvi.  24.  Ps.  xci.  9  with  xc.  1,  'dwelling-place'  {Ma' on). 
Ps.  xci.  10,  "Thy  tent":  Jehovah's  tabernacle  in  the  midst:  Exod.  xii.  23-30. 
Ps.  xci.  11,  12,  "He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy 
ways,  they  shall  bear  thee  up,"  with  Exod.  xxiii.  20,  Deut.  i.  31.  Messiah 
was  kept  in  all  His  ways,  which  were  all  right  :  Matt.  iv.  11.  "Tempting 
the  Lord":  Exod.  xvii.  7,  Deut.  vi.  16.  Ps.  xci.  13,  "Tread— adder— dragon," 
with  Deut.  viii,  15.     Ps.  xci.  14  with  Deut.  x.  15,  .         .         Pages  187-196 


LECTURE  XXIII. 

Jehoshaphat's  deliverance  from  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  &c.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.,  earliest 
of  the  series  ;  xlvii.,  after  the  victory  ;  xlviii.,  at  the  Temple  thanksgiving. 
Ixxxiii.,  thanksgiving  by  anticipation:  Shir,  with  2  Chron.  xx.  19-22  :  by 
Kohathites  and  Korahites.  Asaph  the  author  according  to  the  Psalm  title. 
A  descendant  of  Asaph,  Jahaziel,  under  the  Spirit,  2  Chron.  xx.  14.  Ten 
peoples  in  the  Psalm:  the  three  in  2  Chron.  xx.  originated  the  plot:  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
8,  'holpen':  2  Chron.  xx.  1,  "  With  them  other  beside  (remote /rom)  the 
Ammonites,"  ver.  2,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia:  Keil,  "the  Mehunim"  or 
Maonites  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7).  The  invaders'  object :  to  root  out  Israel  from  the 
inheritance:  xx.  11,  with  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3-5,  12.  The  booty,  2  Chron.  xx.  25. 
Craft  and  secrecy,  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  3  :  route,  2  Chron.  xx.  2.  Amalek,  ver.  7; 
before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  1  Chron.  iv.  41-43  ;  Assyria  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  8)  ally  of 
the  children  of  Lot  :  before  2  Kings  xv.  19.  The  hostility  was  to  God:  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  5, 2  Chron.  xx.  11, 12,  Exod.  xvii.  16.  "Dounto  them  as .  . .  Midian- 
ites,"  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.  Mutual  slaughter:  Judg.  vii.  22,  with  2  Chron.  xx,  22,  23. 
Sisera's  overthrow  connected  with  Endor:  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10:  Judg.  v.  19,  Taanach 
and  Megiddo:  Josh.  xvii.  11  reconciles.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18,  "That  men  may  know 
that  Thou  .  ,  .  art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth,"  with  2  Chron.  xx.  6. 
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Type  of  Antichrist's  ten  confederates  :  Rev.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  12,  14.  "  Lift- 
ing up  the  head  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  2,  4),  to  "cut  off"  Israel :  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  Dan. 
vii.  7,  8,  Rev.  xiii.  1  :  against  Messiah.  His  end,  Dan.  xi.  45.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  : 
Jahaziel  or  some  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  encouraged  Jehoshaphat  in  his  jtcdicial 
reformation.  Ver.  1,  "The  congregation  q/"  (?0£Z  " — "judgeth — gods,"  i.e., 
judges.  Ver.  2,  "How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly  and  accept  persons  V 
with2Chron.  xix.  5-7.  Their  responsibility:  John  x.  34,  35,  "unto  whom 
the  word  of  God  came  ":  Exod.  xxii.  28(marg.).  "  They  know  not "  wilfully  : 
for  Jehoshaphat  had  sent  out  teachers,  2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9.  They  shall  "  die 
like  men,"  2  Thess.  ii.  Ps.  xlvii.  :  two  parts  divided  by  '  Selah,'  the  victory, 
and  God's  kingdom  on  earth  ;  seven  m  ten.  "He  shall  choose  our  inherit- 
ance for  us,"  ver.  4,  with  2  Chron.  XX.  11.  Title  assigns  Ps.  xlvii.  to  "  the  sons 
of  Korah  "  :  with  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  Ps.  xlvii.  5,  "  God  is  gone  up  with  .  .  . 
trumpet,"  with  2  Chron.  xx.  26,  28.  Ps.  xlvii,  3,  8,  9,  effect  of  the  victory  on 
the  heathen,  with  2  Chron.  xx.  29.  So  in  Messiah's  coming  reign  on  earth  : 
Acts  i.  11,  Jer.  iii.  17,  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  22-27,  Ps.  ii.  6,  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Ps. 
xlvii.  sung  in  Berachah  valley  :  xlviii.  in  the  sanctuary  :  ver.  9,  ' '  We  have 
thought  of  Thy  loving- kindness  in  Thy  temple  " :  2  Chron.  xx.  27.  Ps.  xlviii. 
4,  "  Lo,  the  kings — assembled — passed  by,"  vanishing  as  quickly  as  they 
came  :  ver.  5,  "They  saw  it  "  (viz.,  Jerusalem),  "and  hasted  away":  Tekoa 
within  three  hours  of  the  city  :  2  Chron.  xx.  16,  20.  Ps.  xlviii,  7,  "Thou 
breakestthe  ships  of  Tarshish,"  with  1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49,  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37, 
1  Cor.  XV.  33.  "Mount  Zion  on  the  sides  of  the  north,"  Ps.  xlviii.  2. 
"  Song  of  joy  "  {Shir)  concerning  "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,"  Zion :  ver.  2. 
"The  daughters  of  Judah  " — i.e.,  its  other  cities  besides  Jerusalem — ver.  11, 
with  2  Chr.  xx.  4.  "As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen  .  .  .  according  to 
Thy  name,  so  is  Thy  praise  "  (ver.  8,  10),  with  2  Chron.  xx.  7  :  14-17  as  Exod. 
xiv.  13, Pages  197-208 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

Ps.  xlvi.  9,  "He  maketh  wars  to  cease  ...  He  burneth  the  chariot " :  sudden 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  host :  2  Kings  xix.  18,  23,  Isa.  xiv.  7.  "Though 
the  earth  be  removed,"  ver.  2,  with  Isa.  x.  13,  14.  "Though  the  mountains 
be  carriedinto  the  midst  of  the  sea . .  .  the  mountains  shake  "  (1  e. ,  high  empires), 
with  Isa.  xxxvii.  24,  ' '  By  my  chariots  am  I  come  up  to  the  mountains — 
Lebanon"  {i.e.,  Zion).  But  "she  shall  not  be  moved,"  as  "the  kingdoms 
were,"  ver.  5,  6.  "The  river  (of  grace)  makes  glad  the  city"  :  contrast  to 
"the  sea":  ver.  2,  4.  The  mother-city  alone  not  taken:  Isa.  xxxvi.  1. 
Hezekiah  supplied  streams  of  water  to  prevent  drought :  2  Chron.  xxxii.  11, 
2  Kings  XX,  20.  ' '  God  shall  help  her  at .  .  .  the  morning, "  with  Isa.  xxxvii.  36, 
xvii.  14.  "The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us"  {Immanu),  with  Isa.  vii.  14, 
(Immanuel)  :  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  8.  "  Know  that  I  am  God,  I  will  be  exalted 
among  the  heathen  ...  in  the  earth,"  with  Hezekiah's  prayer,  2  Kings  xix.  19. 
Earnest  of  Antichrist's  overthrow :  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  xxxvii.  36,  ii.  4  ;  Rev.  xvi. 
14,  xix,  19,  20,  XX.  10.  Ps.  Ixvi.:  Ixxv,,  IxxvL,  a  pair.  Altaschith,  a 
thanksgiving  (2  Chron.  xx.  19-22)  prayer,  Ixxv.  (ver.  9),  Ixxvi.,  a  thanksgiving 
after  victory.  Triumphant  tone  :  a  world-wide  danger  from  "  all  the  wicked 
of  the  earth,"  ver.  9-  Ixxv.,   "  When  I  shall  get  the  set  time,  I  will  judge  up- 


SYLLABUS. 


rightly,"  ver.  2,  3  :  cii.  13  with  Isa.  xxxvii.  21-35.  Ps.  Ixxv.  4,  5,  "  I  said 
unto  the  insolent .  .  ,  Lift  not  up  your  horn";  "Against  whom  hast  thou 
lifted  up  thine  eyes  on  high  ? "  .  .  .  "I  bear  up  the  pillars,"  ver.  3  :  "  /  have 
brought  it  to  pass."  True  source  of  "lifting  up"  (promotion):  "neither 
from  the  east,  west,  south  "  {north  omitted— the  quarter  whence  Sennache- 
rib came),  ver.  6-8  :  Isa.  xxxvi.  4-6.  Wine-cup  of  wrath  :  Rev.  xiv.  10,  xvi. 
19,  xi.  17  ;  Dan.  vii.  23-29.  "  In  Salem  brake  He  the  lightnings  of  the  bow 
—the  shield,"  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  3  :  Nah.  iii.  3  with  Isa.  xxxvii.  "  The  battle  "  ; 
the  war  ended  :  Ps.  xlvi.  9  with  2  Kings  xix.  32.  By  the  judgment  of  God, 
Ps.  Ixxvi.  3,  6,  8.  "Mountains  of  prey,"  ver.  4,  with  Nah.  ii.  11,  iii.  1. 
"  Stout-hearted  slept  their  sleep,"  ver.  5,  with  2  Kings  xix.  23-35.  "  At  Thy 
rebuke  .  .  .  chariot  and  horse  .  .  .  dead  sleep,"  ver.  6.  Sennacherib's  rebuke, 
2  Kings  xix.  3,  16:  "God  arose  to  save  all  the  meek,"  ver.  9,  with  2  Kings  xix. 
4.  "Kemainder  of  wrath  God  sustained  ":  2  Kings  xix.  37.  "Let  all  round 
about  bring  presents,"  ver.  11,  with  2  Chr.  xxxii.  22,  23.  "  He  shall  ciit  o/ 
the  breath  of  princes,"  Ps.  Ixxvi.  12,  with  2  Kings  xix.  So  Antichrist:  Ezek. 
xxxix.  1-7,  Zech.  xii.  l2-5.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Babylon,  Rahab  {i.e.,  Egypt), 
with  Isa.  XXX.  7,  li.  9.  A  Korahite  Jehovah  Psalm.  Abrupt  beginning.  God's 
foundation  of  Zion,  ver.  2:  Zion  untaken  ;  "all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob's 
taken  :  2  Kings  xviii.  13.  "  I  will  mention.  .  .  Rahab  and  Babylon  as  people 
that  know  me  .  .  .  this  man  was  born  there,"  ver.  4-6.  Spiritual  birth  of  the 
nations  following  Zion's  glory,  typified  in  their  presents  to  Hezekiah  after 
Sennacherib's  overthrow  :  2  Chron.  xxxii.  23,  Ps.  xxii.  30,  Gen.  xxii.  17,  18. 
Babylon's  union  with  Zion,  ver.  4,  accords  with  2  Kings  xx.  12  :  '  Ethiopia  ' 
with  2  Kings  xix.  9  :  '  Tyre'  with  Isa.  xxiii. :  '  Philistia'  with  Isa.  xx.  1,  xlv. 
14.  "  All  my  springs  are  in  thee  "  (Zion),  ver.  7,  with  Ps.  xlvi.  4,  Ezek.  xlvii. 
1,  8,  9.  Jehovah's  love  the  pledge  that  from  Zion  shall  flow  streams  to  heal 
the  world :  Ps.  Ixxviii.  68,  Jer.  xxxi.  3,  Ezek,  xlvii.  1-12     .    Pages  209-220 

LECTURE  XXV. 
The  Christian  "altar"  which  "we  have":  Heb.  xiii.  10,  x.  14,  viii.  5,  ix.  9. 
Judaizers  and  sacerdotalists  excluded  from  it.  Two  'altars,'  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  3. 
David's  yearning  for  the  spiritual  altar,  accessible  everywhere  :  Ezek.  xi.  16, 
Phil.  iii.  3.  "  Without  the  camp,"  Heb.  xiii.  13  :  leaving  behind  worldly 
formalism,  and  sensuous  worship,  and  an  earthly  altar.  The  sparrow  and 
swallow  could  not  with  safety  build  in  the  outer  altar,  and  had  no  access  to 
the  inner.  God's  altar  is  to  the  believer  the  only  secure  resting-place  for  his 
soul,  as  the  nest  is  to  the  parent  bird  the  shelter  which  she  keeps  her  loved 
young  :  Ps.  Ixxiv.  19.  Two  altars:  that  of  atonement,  Heb.  ix.  22,  x.  17,  18. 
None  must  claim  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
And  that  of  intercession.  The  future  restoration  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  of 
David,  and  consequent  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  Acts  xv.  17.  The  King- 
priesthood:  Zech.  vi.  13.  Sister  Psalms,  xiii.,  xliii.  The  Lord's 'highways,' 
•  ver.  5 :  Isa.  xl.  3.  ' '  The  valley  of  Baca, "  ver.  6 :  Isa.  xii.  3,  xli.  18,  with  2  Sam. 
XV.  30.  "The  early  rain  covereth  it  with  blessings  "  :  2  Chron.  xx.  26.  By 
"  the  sons  of  Korah  "  after  Psalms  by  Asaph,  so  2  Chron.  xx.  14-19.  "  Door- 
keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,"  ver.  10,  with  1  Chron.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  12-19. 
Contrast  to  Korah's  pride  and  fall.  "  The  tents  of  wickedness,"  with  Num. 
xvi.  26, Pages  221-228 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 
Psalm  Ixxvii.  (16,  17,  19)  copied  by  Habakkuk  ;  iii.  (8-10,  15),  ii.  20,  with  ver.  13. 
Grief  for  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  "  Refused  to  be  comforted,"  ver.  2, 
with  Gen.  xxxvii.  35.  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph," 
with  Zech.  x.  6.  Joseph,  "the  shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel,"  Gen.  xlix.  24, 
1.  21.  God's  way  to  be  known  "in  the  sanctuary"  (ver.  13,  19) :  will  find 
a  "  way  in  the  sea  "  for  His  "ransomed  to  pass  over."  Ps.  Ixxx. :  the  Lord's 
vine,  now  a  prey  to  beasts,  once  widespread  :  Deut.  xi.  24.  Prayer  for  it: 
"Turn  us  again,"  ver.  3,  7,  19:  God's  names  in  ascending  climax.  Septua- 
gint,  "concerning  the  Assyrian."  Temple  still  standing:  committed  "to 
the  chief  musician,"  "Let  Thy  hand  be  upon"  the  vine,  to  strengthen 
it:  ver.  14,  15,  17.  "Benjamin,"  the  son  of  God's  "right  hand"  (repre- 
senting Israel),  once  Benoni,  "son  of  my  sorrow"  (Gen.  xxxv.  18),  typifies 
Messiah  :  Isa.  liii.  3,  Ps.  ex.  1,  Acts  v.  31,  Zech.  iii.  8.  Fulfilment  to 
Israel,  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  Jer.  xii.  15.  "Before  (advancing ai 
the  head  of)  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh,"  with  Num.  ii.  17-24,  x. 
21-24.  Benjamin  and  Joseph  brothers,  Gen.  xliii.  29-34,  xliv.  27-29.  "  Thou 
makest  us  a  strife  unto  our  neighbours,"  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  xlix.  1.  "  Broken 
down  her  hedges,"  ver.  12,  with  Isa.  v.  4,  5:  "the  boar — wild  beast," 
Tiglath  Pileser,  &c.  Contrast  Ps.  xliv.  18,  when  Israel  was  faithful. 
"Quicken  us,  and  we  will  call  upon  Thy  name,"  ver.  18:  Gal.  iv.  6. 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  for  Hezekiah's  Passover;  2  Chron.  xxx.  16;  "according to  the  law 
of  Moses  the  man  of  God":  as  ver.  3,  4,  "in  the  time  appointed,  solemn 
feast  day  .  .  .  this  was  a  statute,  and  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob  ":  "  when  he 
went  out  across  Egypt,"  ver.  5,  with  Ex.  xiv.  8,  Num.  xxxiii.  3.  "  Hands 
delivered  from  .  .  .  baskets,"  ver.  6  :  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.  Israel's  "  strange  gods  " 
caused  God  to  give  Israel  up  to  strangers,"  ver.  9  :  so  Hezekiah  assures  of 
God's  returning  favour  to  them,  if  they  will  return  to  Him:  2  Chron.  xxx.  6-9. 
"  Oh  that  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways !  "  ver.  13,  with  Isa.  xlviii.  18.  "  He 
should  have  fed  them  with  the  fat  of  wheat,"  ver.  16,  with  Deut.  v.  29,  xxxii. 
13,  14,  29.  "  Sing  aloud  .  .  .  jmjful,"  ver.  1,  with  2  Chron.  xxx.  21-26.  Ps. 
Ixxxv.  1,  "  Brought  back  captivity  "  :  Job  xlii.  10  with  2  Chron.  xxix.  9.  The 
Jews  afflicted,  yet  in  their  own  land  :  Temple  standing.  Hezekiah's  time. 
"  Turned  Thyself  from  the  fierceness  of  Thine  anger,"  ver.  3,  with  2  Chron. 
xxix.  9,  10 :  ver.  1-4,  with  2  Chron.  xxx.  8,  9,  27.  Ps.  Ixxx.  3,  7,  18,  19,  with 
Ixxxv.  9,  "  His  salvation  is  nigh  .  .  .  that  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land  "  :  with 
Isa.  xlvi.  13.  Ver.  10,  "  Righteousness  and  peace,"  with  Isa.  xxxii.  17.  "Truth 
shall  spring  out  of  earth  .  .  .  righteousness  .  .  .  heaven,"  ver.  11,  with  Isa. 
xlv.  8.  Messiah:  covering  sin,  ver.  2:  harmonising  righteousness  and  mercy: 
restoring  Israel  to  her  land,  and  to  it  the  increase,         .         .  Pages  229-238 


LECTURE  XXVII. 
Former  part  of  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  included  Ixxxix.  Its  second  part,  "  Maschil 
of  Herman,"  &c.,  belongs  to  Ixxxviii.  "Maschil  of  Ethan,"  &c.,  to  Ixxxix. 
Shir,  "  song  of  joy,"  refers  to  the  joy  in  Ixxxix. :  "  I  will  sing  "  (a-shir-ah), 
&c.,  the  perpetuity  promised  to  David's  kingdom  ;  after  the  gloom  of 
Ixxxviii.  The  gloom  of  the  close  of  Ixxxix.  answers  to  this.  Messiah's 
gloom  introduces  the  joy  :  Heb.  xii.  2.     Just  after  Josiah's  fall.     "  Wroth 
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with  thine  anointed  .  .  .  made  void  the  covenant .  .  .  not  made  him  to  stand 
in  the  battle  .  .  .  profaned  his  crown  to  the  ground  .  .  .  made  his  glory  to 
cease  .  .  .  throne .  .  .  youth  shortened  .  .  .  shame,  ver.  39-45,  with  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  31,  XXXV.  20-24.  These  two  Psalms  specimens  of  the  mourning  for 
Josiah,  thirty-nine  years  old,  Jehoahaz  twenty-three,  when  removed:  2  Chron- 
xxxvi.  1-4.  Mahalath  Leannoth,"  sickness  of  affliction":  Ps.  liii.,  Isa.  i.  5. 
Praise-song  the  comfort  of  the  sorely  afflicted  :  Maschil,  Pour  out  griefs 
before  God.  "Ethan,"  or  Jeduthun,  and  "  Heman,"  prefixed  by  way  of 
honour.  Sons  of  Korah  real  authors.  Ps.  xxxix. ,  title.  Ezrahite,  1  Chron. 
ii.  6.  Zerah  of  Judah  :  they  dwelt  there  ;  by  birth  Levites :  Judges  xvii.  7, 
1  Kings  iv.  31.  "God  of  my  salvation"  (ver.J  1)  shuts  out  despair. 
Lamentation  for  Josiah  a  proverb:  Zech.  xii.  11,  Lam,  iv.  20.  I  am  shut  up 
.  .  ,  cannot  come  forth "  (ver,  8),  with  Jer.  xxxvi.  5.  "Afflicted  from  my 
youth"  (ver.  15):  by  Pharaoh;  now  again  in  advanced  years.  "Free  among 
the  dead — in  the  grave"  (ver,  5,  6,  10,  11),  severed  as  a  leper:  type  of 
Messiah  "cut  off,"  Isa.  liii.  8,  12,  "My  soul  is  full  (to  overflowing)  of 
troubles,"  ver,  3,  with  Matt,  xxvi,  38.  His  desertion  secures  our  never 
being  deserted  :  ver.  8,  18,  with  Heb.  xiii.  5.  "  Show  wonders  to  the  dead," 
ver.  10,  with  John  v,  28.  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  of  the  perpetuity  of  David's  seed  : 
Messiah.  .Josiah's  fall :  Israel's  comfort  in  remembering  Pharaoh's  over- 
throw. "Who  .  .  .  can  be  compared  to  Jehovah?"  with  Exod.  xv.  11, 
Rahab,  again  oppressing  Israel  by  Necho  (ver.  10),  to  be  slain  himself, 
"  Blessed  is  the  people  that  know  the  joyful  sound  "  (ver,  15)  with  2  Chron, 
XXXV,  1-17.  "Our  shield  is  of  Jehovah,  and  our  King  is  of  the  Holy  One  ": 
Ps,  xlvii,  9,  "Thy  pious  ones,"  or  "pious  one"  (ver.  19)  :  Israel  or 
David.  Messiah  the  Antitype  'found,'  ver.  20  :  Job  xxxiii.  24.  God's 
"  hand  established  with  him,"  ver.  21,  with  1  Sam.  xviii.  12,  14,  2  Sam.  v. 
10,  viii.  6,  14.  God's  'First-born,'  ver.  27,  Col  i.  15,  18.  "The  witness 
in  the  sky  is  faithful,"  ver.  37,  Job  xvi.  19,  Rom.  iii.  3.  So  the  sin  of 
individuals  frustrates  not  God's  covenant  with  David.  ' '  All  that  passed  by 
spoiled"  Israel  (ver.  41).  "  I  bear  all  the  many  peoples"  (ver.  50),  with  2 
Kings  xxiv.  2.  "  Where  are  Thy  loving  kindnesses?"  (ver.  49)  with  Isa. 
Ixiii.  7,  15.  "Reproached  Thine  anointed"  (ver.  51):  2  Pet.  iii.  3,  4. 
Doxology.     Arrangement  of  Psalms  as  to  the  Divine  names,     Pages  239-249 


LECTURE  XXVIII, 

Ps.  Ixxiv.  by  'Asaph,' — i.e.,  one  of  his  school:  2  Chron.  xxxv.  15.  The 
'  Maschil,'  when  tempted  by  the  foe's  continuing  oppression,  plead  before 
God  His  honour  at  stake  :  with  Lam.  v.  20.  "  In  .  .  .  Thy  congregation 
(Israel's  meeting-place  with  God)  they  set  up  their  ensigns  for  signs ,  .  ,  . 
we  see  not  our  signs,"  ver,  4,  9,  "They  break  down  the  carved  work," 
ver.  6,  with  2  Kings  xxv.  13,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10,  18,  Jer.  Hi.  12-17,1  Kings 
vi.  21,  22,  29.  "They  cast  Thy  sanctuary  into  the  fire,"  ver.  7,  with  Jer. 
Hi.  13,  Isa.  Ixiv.  11.  "Roar  in  the  midst,"  ver  4,  with  Lam.  ii.  7.  "Burnt 
up  all  the  synagogues,"  ver.  8, — i.e.,  the  holy  assembHes.  The  Psalmist  a 
Jew  left  in  the  Holy  Land.  "  No  more  any  prophet,"  ver.  9,  with  Lam,  ii. 
9,  Ezek.  vH.  26  :  disproves  charge  of  forgery.  Prophets  commanded  to  be 
silent:  Ezek,  iii,  26,  xxiv,  27,     "Neither  any  .  .  ,  knoweth  .  .  .  how  long  "; 
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Zech.  1.  12.  "  Dark  places  of  the  land  (Lam.  iii.  6)  full  of  the  homesteads 
of  cruelty":  the  Chaldees,  Jer.  vi.  23,  1.  42.  "Adversary  reproach,"  ver. 
10,  with  Lam.  v.  1,  Ezek.  v.  15.  Israel's  coming  deliverance  from  reproach, 
Jehovah  "pleading  His  own  cause,"  ver.  22.  Ps.  Ixxix.  Defilement  of  the 
sanctuary.  "Laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps,"  ver  1,  with  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  Micah's 
prophecy.  "Dead  bodies.  .  .  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven  .  .  .  beasts  of 
the  earth.  .  .  none  to  bury  them,"  ver.  2,  with  Jer.  vii.  33,  xiv.  16,  2  Chron, 
xxxvi.  17.  "  Pour  out  Thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not  known  Thee 
.  .  .  kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon  Thy  name,"  ver.  6,  with  Jer.  x. 
25  :  the  kingdoms  that  served  under  Babylon  against  Jerusalem  :  hence  (ver. 
7)  '  devoured '  is  singular  ;  'laid  waste,'  plural:  one  spirit  in  Israel's  many 
foes:  Rev.  xvii.  12-17.  "Help  us  .  .  .  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name,"  ver.  9, 
with  Jer.  xiv.  7,  21.  Israel's  prayer  shall  be  heard:  Zech.  xii.  10.  "He 
will  render  sevenfold  into  the  bosom  of  her  foes,"  ver.  12:  for  her  "seven 
times  "  past  punishment,  Lev.  xxvi.  24,        ...         .  Pages  250-255 


LECTURE  XXIX. 

1.  xcii.-c.  Messianic.  Coming  kingdom  :  consolation  against  the  coming 
Babylonian  captivity.  Sennacherib's  overthrow  an  earnest  :  Isa.  xxiv. 
19-23,  Rev.  xi.  15,  17,  xix.  6.  Temple  still  standing  :  Ps.  xcix.  1,  5, 
"  Jehovah  sitteth  between  the  cherubim  .  ,  "Worship  toward  His  foot- 
stool— He  is  holy  " :  Rome's  perversion :  Ps.  v.  7.  Second  commandment, 
xcii.  1-3  :  Good  to  praise  Jehovah  with  the  instruments  of  the  sanctuary : 
doubts  from  the  world-power's  oppression  cleared  there:  Ixxiii.  17.  Central 
thought,  "Thou,  Jehovah,  art  height  for  evermore,"  ver.  8.  Same  taught 
by  exhortation,  xxxvii.,  xlix. ;  and  his  own  temptation,  Ixxiii.,  xcii.,  song 
for  the  Sabbath.  Hezekiah's  resource  against  Sennacherib's  threats,  2  Kings 
xix.  14  :  as  in  Ps.  xcii.,  "  Thy  work,"  ver.  4.  Redemption  crowned  by  the 
eternal  Sabbath,  as  creation  by  the  first  Sabbath :  Heb.  iv.  9.  The 
millennial  Sabbath :  perfect  liturgy.  "  My  horn  thou  shalt  exalt":  contrast 
the  ten  horns,  Rev.  xiii.  1.  'Planted,'  ver.  13,  with  Isa.  Ixi.  3.  Pss.  xcii. 
and  xiii.  a  pair.  Repetitional  phrases  indicating  intense  earnestness  :  xcii.  9, 
xciii.  3.  "The  floods.  .  .  floods "  with  xlvi.  1-3,  Isa.  viii.  7,  8,  lix.  19. 
"  Holiness  becometh  Thine  house,"  ver.  5  :  Thou  wilt  not  allow  the  foe  to 
desecrate  it,  ver.  7:  Zech.  xiv.  20.  "Throne  of  violences,"  Ps.  xciv.  20  : 
contrast  Jehovah's  throne,  xciii.  2,  5  :  His  "  sure  testimonies  "  assure  us, 
"  the  noise  of  many  waters"  (ver.  4,  Rev.  xi.  18),  shall  give  place  to  the 
'  Alleluia':  Rev.  xix.  6.  "0  God  of  revenges,  make  Thine  epiphany  !"  Ps. 
xciv.  1,  with  Deut.  xxxii.  35.  "How  long?"  ver.  3,  with  Hab.  i.  2. 
"  Understand,  ye  brutish  ...  He  that  admonishes  the  heathen,  shall  not 
He  punish  ?"  ver.  8-11,  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  17,  2  Kings  xix.  10,  Ps.  xlix. 
12-14,  Rom.  i.  20,  ii.  14,  15.  So  as  to  Antichrist  :  Jude  15,  16,  Dan.  vii, 
4-11,  8-27,  viii.  9-25,  "Slay  the  widow,"  ver.  6,  with  Luke  xviii.  3-8.  Pss. 
xcv.  and  xcvi.  a  pair.  xcv.  with  Heb.  iii. ,  iv.  '  David '  represents  the 
Psalter.  '  Rest '  from  Assyria  and  Babylon  through  Jehovah.  Many  under 
Joshua  forfeited  it  by  unbelief  ;  so  Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  20,  21,  24:  Shebna,  with 
Ps.  xcv.  11 :  Isa.  xi.  10,  xlviii.  18.  Ps.  xcvi.  with  1  Chron.  xvi.  7,  23-33 
Isa.  xiii.  10,  Iii.  7,  Ix.  6,  Ixvi.    18,  19.      "New  Song,"  Pss.  xcvi.,  xcviii., 
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with  Isa.  xl.,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people  ":  Rev.  v.  9,  10.  "  Gods 
of  the  nations  are  nullities,"  ver.  5,  with  Isa.  xli.  24.  "Beauty  of 
holiness,"  ver.  6,  with  Isa.  Ixiv.  11.  "World  .  ,  .  established  that  it  shall 
not  be  moved,"  with  xciii.  1,  Isa.  xxiv.  5,  19,  20,  23,  ix.  7.  The  material 
world  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  spiritual,  ver.  11-13:  Isa.  xliv.  23,  Iv.  12. 
Ps.  xcvii.  7,  '  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,"  with  Isa. 
xlv.  16,  17,  xlii.  17,  xlvi.  1.  Worship  Him,  all  ye  gods,"  with  Heb.  i.  6. 
Ver.  8,  "  Zion  was  glad,"  with  xlviii.  11  :  ver.  9  with  Ixxxiii.  18,  xlvii.  9. 
"  Light  sown,"  &c.,  ver.  11.  Ps.  xcviii.  the  lyrical  accompaniment  of  xcvii. : 
see  ver.  5,  "Psalm  .  .  .  sing,"  &c.,  with  Isa.  xlii,  10-12,  li.  3.  Ps.  c.  the 
lyrical  accompaniment  of  xcix.,  xcviii.  1,  "  His  holy  arm  hath  gotten' Him 
the  victory,"  with  Isa.  lix.  16,  Ixiii.  7.  "Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Jehovah 
.  .  .  a  loud  noise":  literally,  "Break  forth,"  &c..  with  Isa.  xiv.  7,  xliv. 
23,  xlix.  13,  liv.  1.  "  Floods  clap  hands "  (ver.  8)  at  the  accession  of 
Jehovah  :  2  Kings  xi.  .12,  Isa.  Iv.  12.  He  will  save  '  Israel'  first,  then  "  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth,"  ver.  3,  Rom.  xi.  15,  &c. :  then  all  nature,  ver.  8, 
Isa.  XXXV.  ],  2.  Jehovah's  "  great  and  terrible "  interposition  for  the 
Church  (Ps.  xcix.  3)  will  call  forth  her  praises  (Ps.  c.)..  xcix.  1,  "  He  sitteth 
between  the  cherubim,"  with  Hezekiah's  prayer,  2  Kings xix.  15.  "People 
tremble, I'  or  "be  angry,"  ver.  1,  with  Rev.  xi.  17,  18.  Verses  6-8,  the 
preparation  needed  for  the  coming  kingdom  ;  so  as,  like  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
Samuel,  to  be  priests  and  ministers  to  God;  with  Isa.  Ixi.  6,  Mai.  iv.  4. 
Jehovah  hears  Hezekiah's  intercession,  as  formerly  He  had  heard  theirs. 
God  forgave  them,  yet  punished  their  '  inventions':  Numb.  xiv.  20-23,  with 
Isa.  vi.  11-13.  Ps.  c.  Messianic  :  Gentiles,  know  that  Jehovah  is  Elohim, 
with  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.     Keynote  of  series,  Jehovah  assumes  the  throne, 

Pages  256-270 
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Trilogy,  civ.,  cv.,  cvi.,  closes  fourth  book.  Hallelujah  here  first.  Time  of 
Daniel's  prayer.  God's  six  days'  creation  and  care  for  lower  creatures  assure 
Israel  He  can  and  will  save  her  from  the  heathen  world-power.  Ps.  cv. 
assures  her  from  God's  loving  interposition  in  history  :  in  the  land  of  Ham  : 
Canaan  :  so  now  in  Hamitic  Babylon:  "that  they  might  keep  his  laws," 
ver.  45.  Ps.  cvi.,  God's  covenant  provides  for  their  foreseen  failure.  Lyrical 
echo  of  Daniel's  prayer  (ix.  5,  &c.):  ver.  5  :  1  Kings  viii.  47.  "  Gatlier  us 
from  .  .  .  the  heathen,"  fulfilled  in  the  return  from  Bayblon,  not  then  as 
yet  accomplished.  Ps.  cvii.  3,  &c.,  thanks  for  it.  "  Made  them  .  .  .  pitied  of 
all  those  that  carried  them  captive":  Nebuchadnezzar  toward  Daniel,  &c. : 
Evil  Merodach,  2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Ps.  cvii.  at  a  '  congregation '  and  '  assembly, ' 
ver.  32  :  where  they  "sacrificed  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving,"  ver.  22,  with 
Ezra  iii.  1-6  :  "Israel  in  the  cities,"  with  ver.  36.  The  temple  not  yet. 
"  He  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way  (ver.  7)  to  a  city."  Contrast  ver.  4, 
"they  found  no  city,"  with  Ezra  viii.  21.  "  Broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and 
cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder,"  ver.  16,  with  Isa.  xlv.  2.  "  Turneth  rivers 
into  a  wilderness,"  ver.  33,  with  Isa.  xxi.  1:  Israel  restored,  ver.  35. 
"Iniquity  shall  stop  her  mouth,"  ver.  42,  with  Zech.  v.  5,  iii.  9,  Isa.  lix! 
20.     Pss.  cxi.,  cxii.,  cxiii.,  trilogy.     Jew's  dejection  at  low  estate  compared 
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with  prosperity  before  the  captivity:  Ezra  iii.  12,  ix.  8,  x.  9,  13,  Hag.  ii.  3, 
16,  17.  Ps.  cxi.  :  praise  the  remedy  :  our  '  wisdom'  is  to  'fear'  Him.  cxii. 
comments  on  this,  cxiii.  praises  Jehovah  as  Raiser  of  the  poor  out  of  the 
dust.  The  great  Hallel,  cxiii. -ex viii.,  at  passover :  cxiii.,  cxiv.,  before 
sitting:  cxv.-cxviii.,  after  last  cup.  Our  Lord's  'Hymn,'  Matt.  xxvi.  30. 
Ps.  cxv.  attributes  the  glory  of  the  deliverance  to  Jehovah  :  Israel,  the  house 
of  Aaron,  and  the  laity,  should  'trust'  in  Him,  ver.  9-11.  Ps.  cxvi.,  after 
public  worship  was  set  up  :  ver.  13-19.  cxvii.  concludes  cxvi.  "0  give 
thanks  unto  Jehovah,  for,"  &c.,  with  Ezra  iii.  10,  11.  "The  day  the  Lord 
hath  made,"  ver.  24 — a  festal  day.  "Rejoicing.  ,  .  in  the  tabernacles." 
Feast  kept  at  erection  of  altar  :  Ezra  iii.  2-4,  Neh.  vi.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  14-18. 
Setting  up  of  gates,  the  occasion  :  ver.  19,  "Open  .  .  .  gates"  :  Isa.  xxvi. 
2.  "Save  now,  I  beseech  Thee,"  ver.  25.  "The  stone — refused — become 
headstone,"  ver.  22,  with  Zech.  iii.  9,  iv.  6-9.  "  All  nations  compassed  me," 
ver.  10-12,  with  Ezra  iv.  1-10,  Neh.  iii.,  iv.  1-8,  vi.  "Jehovah  .  .  .  my 
salvation,"  ver.  14,  Isa.  xii.  3.  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh,"  &c.,  ver.  26  : 
Zerubbabel,  Nehemiah,  Messiah  :  Zee.  iii.  7,  xiv.  16-19,  future  feast  of 
tabernacles  ;  Rev.  vii.  9, 10,  Dan.  ii.  45,  Matt.  xxi.  44,  xxiii.  39,  xxi.  9.  Rest 
and  liturgy  perfect :  Ezek.  xL-xlviL,  .         .         ...     Pages  271-279 


LECTURE  XXXI. 

Ps.  cxix.,  after  Hallel,  sermon  on  Ps.  i.  1,  2.  The  law  its  theme.  Acrostic  : 
eight  verses  in  each  of  twenty-two  Hebrew  letters.  Ezra  author  :  Israel  the 
speaker,  witness  for  God,  ver.  23,  46,  161,  Dan.  iii.  and  vi. ;  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  Ezra  i.  3,  5,  8,  v.  11-17,  vi.  1-15,  vii.  6-28,  viii.  22  ;  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  Neh.  ii.  3-10,  19,  20,  xiii.  11.  "Almost  consumed,"  ver.  87. 
"1  have  sworn  .  .  .  keep  Thy  judgments,"  ver.  106,  with  Nehemiah  ix.  38, 
X.  29.  'Quickening'  from  affliction,  ver.  17,  25,  26,  32,  39,  40,  50,  51,  65, 
87,  93,  105,  130,  with  Ezra  ix.  8.  Tender  melancholy  relieved  by  God's 
word.  "  Ezra  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law,"  Ezra  viii.  6-11.  Ps.  cxix.  the 
law  in  epitome,  versified  to  inscribe  it  on  the  nation's  memory.  Naturally 
follows  the  public  reading  of  the  law  :  Neh.  viii.  1-8;  18  ;  as  the  preceding 
Psalm  cxviii.  was  connected  with  that  reading,  .         .     Pages  280 — 282 
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Songs  of  degrees,"  pilgrim  songs  in  going  up  to  the  great  feasts.  Style  simple, 
brief;  transitions  by  repeating  a  word;  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  ten  new  songs  grouped 
round  David's  four  and  Solomon's  one.  cxx.  3,  "  Thou  false  tongue  ;  "  "I 
dwell  in  Kedar,"  ver.  5  ;"  I  ...  for  peace,  they  ...  for  war,"  ver.  7.  So 
Neh.  iv.  2,  7,  8,  "the  Arabians."  cxxi.,  pilgrims'  even-song  at  first  sight 
of  hills  round  Jerusalem.  Jehovah  '  keeps  '  {Shamar  Samaria)  and  '  sleeps 
not,'  with  Neh.  iv.  9,  11,  14,  22.  This  Psalm  embodies  Nehemiah's  prayer, 
"Jehovah  is  upon  thy  right  hand,"  ver.  5,  with  Zech.  iii.  1.  Ps.  cxxiii.  3, 
"We  are  exceedingly  filled  with  contempt,"  ver.  3,  with  Neh.  iv.  3,  4.  Ps. 
cxxv.  3,  "  The  rod  of  the  wicked  (world-power)  shall  not  rest  upon  the  lot 
of  the  righteous  (Israel),  lest,"  &c.      "Such  as  turn  aside  unto  .  .  .  crooked 
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ways,"  ver.  5,  with  Neh.  vi.  10-14,  17-19.  Ps.  cxxvi.  2,  "Our  mouth  filled 
with  laughter  .  ,  .  said  .  .  .  heathen,  Jehovah  hath  done  great  things  for 
them,"  with  Ezra  iv.  16,  22,  Neh.  viii.  9,  17,  xii.  42,  43.  "They  that  sow 
in  tears.  .  .  reap  in  joy,"  ver.  5,  with  Neh.  viii.  9,  10.  "Thy  children 
.  .  .  olive  plants,"  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  with  Zech.  viii.  5.  Ps.  cxxix.  1-3,  "  Many 
a  time  they  afflicted  me  .  .  .  the  Lord  is  righteous,"  with  Ezra  ix.  15,  Neh, 
ix.  33,  Dan.  ix.  7.  Ps.  cxxx.  1,  "  Out  of  the  depths  I  cried,"  with  Lam.  iii, 
55.  "Forgiveness  with  Thee,"  ver.  4,  with  Dan.  ix.  9.  Ps.  cxxxii., 
prayer,  and  answei;  echoing  prayer  :  Jehovah's  unchangeable  oath  the  ground. 
Ps.  cxxxiv.,  Epilogue.     Pilgrim's  address.     Priest's  reply,    .    Pages  283-288 


LECTURE  XXXin. 

Pss.  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  cxxxvii.,  imply  Israel's  need  of  deliverance.  "  His  peculiar 
treasure,"  cxxxv,  4,  with  the  contemporary  Malachi,  iii.  17,  Exod.  xix.  5,  6. 
Made  up  of  cxv.  and  cxxxiv.  cxxxvi.  23,  "  Remembered  in  our  low  estate," 
in  Babylon,  cxxxvii.  1  :  Babylonia  a  net  of  canals  fringed  with  '  willows ': 
ver.  7,  "in  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow,  Edom  said,  Lay  it  bare  "  :  ver. 
9,  "Happy  he  that  dasheth  thy  little  ones  !  "  not  a  prayer  of  malice;  founded 
on  God's  fore-announcement  :  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  fulfilled  by  Darius  Hystaspes, 
cxlvi.,  &c.,  begin  and  end  with  Hallelujah,  By  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
• '  Put  not .  .  .  trust  in  princes, "  ver.  3,  with  Ezra  iv.  All  the  five  Psalms 
joyous:  so  Neh.  vi.  15,  16,  xii,  43.  cxlvii.  13,  "Strengthened  ,  ,  ,  thy 
gates,"  with  Neh.  iii.,  xii.  27-43.  cxlvi.  6,  "which  made  heaven,"  &c.  : 
cxlviii.  4  with  Neh.  ix.  6.  Ps.  cxlix.  19,  "He  showeth  his  statutes  ,  .  . 
judgments,"  with  Neh.  ix.  13,  14,  x.  29,  Deut.  iv.  32-34.  "Build  up 
Jerusalem  ,  .  ,  gathereth  .  ,  ,  outcasts  of  Israel,"  Ps.  cxlvii.  2,  with  Neh. 
ii,  5,  iii.  6,  15.  Lord's  coming  in  glory  as  '  King,'  cxlix.  2.  "  Let ...  a 
two-edged  sword  in  their  hand,"  ver.  6,  with  Neh.  iv.  16-18,  xii.  31,  Rev.  i. 
16,  xix.  15.  The  '  saints  '  shall  join  in  judging  :  cxlix.  6-9,  Dan.  vii.  22, 
1  Cor.  vi.  2,  Rev.  xx.  4.  Musical  instruments  same  in  Ps.  cl.  as  in  dedicat- 
ing the  walls,  Neh.  xii.  27, Pages  289—292 
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Book  I. 

PSALMS. 


Til. 
VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


Pair. 


J 
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IV.     }■  Trilogy. 


Pair. 


OCCASION  AND  UNDERLYING 


f  The  happiness  of  the  righteous  who 
I  tnist  in  the  anointed  Son  and 
-{  King  of  God's  appointment. 
I  Perdition  of  all  who  reject  His 
L       dominion, viii. ,  xii. 

'  David  on  his  way  to  Mahanaim; 
fleeing  from  Absalom  ;  Evening 
Hymn,  when  just  lying  down 
to  sleep, xii.,  xiii. 


When  about  to  lie  down, 


.   xu.,  xm. 


Morning  Hymn.  Concerning  the 
lots  respectively,  blessing  to 
the  righteous,  misery  to  the 
wicked, x.,  xii. 

David  in  sickness  through  mental 
anguish,  because  his  trials 
seemed  God's  judgment  for  his 
sins, iv., 

David  in  persecution  by  Saul,  .     .  i. ,  ii. ,  xiv. 

David  on  returning  from  Gath, 
whose  champion,  Goliath,  he 
had  formerly  slain,      .     .     .     .  v.,  viii. 


David  on  Nabal's  death. 


VI. ,  X. 


David  fleeing  from  Saul,      .     .     .  iv. 

David  oppressed  and  slandered  by 
Saul  and  his  courtiers,     .     .     .  viii. 

David  almost  worn  out  by  long- 
continued  persecutions,  1  Sam. 
xxvii.  1, V. 
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SYNOPSIS. 


Book  I. 

PSALMS. 


OCCASION  AND  UNDERLYING 
THOUGHT. 

David  brings  the  ark  back  from 
Kiijath-jearim  to  entlirone  it 
on  Zion ;  pledge  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  wicked,  as  Saul, 
Nabal,  and  the  Philistines. 
Form  suited  for  sanctuary 
worship :    Ps.  liii.    for   private 
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XX.     ^ 


Pair. 


Removal  of  the  ark  to  its  abode 
in  Zion  suggests  the  question — 
Who  is  fit  to  abide  with  God  ?  .  vi.,  ix.,x. 

f  David's  preservation  among  the 
Philistines,  when  fleeing  from 
Saul, iv. 


Pair.     -I 


David  kept  safelj'-  by  God  there, 
I  as  he  was  kept  by  God's  word 
L      from  destroying  Nabal  and  Saul,  iii. ,  iv. 

David's  closing  Praise-Psalm  for 

all  his  past  deliverances, .     .     .  iii.,vi.,xvi. 

David's  review  of  life  in  the  light 
of  nature,  and  of  God's  law 
which  detects  all  his  sins,    .     .v.,  viii. 

f  Prayer  of  Israel  for  David,  her 
anointed  King,  in  conflict  with 
Hadadezer  and  his  many 
chariots  and  Ammon,      .     .     .  ii. ,  xiii. 


44,71,80 


18,  25 


17,  44, 
128 


34,  61 


8,  107 


Jehovah*! 
David 
King's 


!  answer  :  crowning  of 
with  the  Ammonite 
crown, 


}■  Trilogy. 


David's  anguish  at  the  hiding  of 
God's  countenance,  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessed  issue. 
Messiah   the   Antitype   on  the 

cross, ii.,  viii., 

xvi. 

David's  rest  from  all  his  enemies 
in  Jehovah  his  Shepherd. 
Messiah  in  paradise  resting  in 
the  shepherd-like  care  of  the 
Father,  already  vouchsafed  in 
death's  valley,  and  anticipating 
heaven, vii.,  viii. 

David  brings  the  ark  to  Zion  : 
warned  by  the  judgment  on 
Uzza,  declares  the  qualifications 
of  the  true  worshipper.  Messiah 
the  Antitype's  ascension  to 
heaven  ;  He  hath  all  the  quali- 
fications perfectly viii. ,  ix. 


44, 
107 


97, 


61,128 


52,  61 


61,  66 


SYNOPSIS. 


Book  I, 

PSALMS. 


OCCASION   AND  UNDERLYING 
THOUGHT. 

David's  prayer  for  deliverance 
from  enemies  like  Absalom  and 
Shimei,  on  the  ground  of  God's 
covenant  of  grace  to  the  meek 
penitent, 


David  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Zion, 
prays  that  he  may  not  be 
joined  with  bloody  men,  like 
Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  28,  29, 1  Kings 
ii.  30,  31,  32)  in  his  end,  but 
when  worshipping  in  God's 
house  may  wash  in  innocency, 


LECTURES.      PAGE. 


8,  25,  44, 
113 


44,  71 


When  David  left  his  father  and 
mother  in  the  Moabite  king's 
charge  at  -Mizpeh,       .... 


44,  52 


xxvin. 

XXIX. 


In  Absalom's  rebellion,        .     . 

When  the  Lord  gave  David  pe 
after  bursting  on  his  foes  a 
.flood  :  Baal-Perazim,  2  Sam. 
20, 


128 


David  numbering  the  people,  and 
dedicating  the  future  house  of 
God  by  choosing  Araunah's 
threshing  floor  as  its  altar,  since 
there  Jehovah  had  accepted  his 
sacrifices, xvii. 


137 


Pair, 
see  LI. 


After    David's    deliverance    from 

being  shut  up  in  Keilah,      ,     .  ii.,v.,xii.    8,  34,  97 

After  finding  pardon  and  peace 
through  ingenuous  confession 
of  sin,  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  xi.  83 

David's  praise  follows  his  pardon  : 
his  theme  is  God's  word  and 
work, ii.  8 

Praise  for  deliverance  from  the 
Philistines  and  Achish.  See 
Ivi V.  84 

After  sparing  Saul  at  Engedi, 
David  prays  the  Lord  to  plead 

his  cause, i.,  iv.,  v.,    1,  25,  34, 

xii.,  xvi.,    97,    128, 
xviii.  142 


SYNOPSIS. 


Book  I. 

PSALMS. 


Book  II. 

XLII.     > 


Pair. 


OCCASION  AND  UNDEELYING 
THOUGHT. 
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David,  tlie  inspired  servant  of 
Jehovah,  in  contrast  to  the 
wicked,  as  Saul,  Absalom,  Ahi- 
thophel,  &c. ,  the  servant  of  his 
own  transgression,      ....  xvi.,xxiv.     128,209 

David  in  the  spirit  solves  the 
problem  why  ungodly  men,  as 
Nabal,  prosper.    See  xlix. ,  Ixxi. ,  xiv.,xviii.   113,142 

David's    sickness,   during    which 
Adonijah  and  David's  kinsman 
Joab,  and  friend  Abiathar,  re- 
belled, see  Ps.  xli.,    ....  v.,vii.,xiv. 
xviii. 

David  verging  to  death,  perplexed 
by  the  impunity  of  Joab, 
Shimei,  and  such  like,  silences 
his  own  murmuring,  cries  to 
God  for  comfort  in  his  brief 
sojourn  here.  See  Ps.  xxxvii. 
on  the  same  theme  more  calmly,  xi.,  xviii. 

David's  willingness  to  suffer  for 
his    people    typifies    Messiah's 


34,  54, 
113,  142 


S9,  142 


vicarious  atonement,   . 

David's  sickness,  and  Adonijah's 
rebellion,  in  which  David's 
familiar  friend  conspired :  Mes- 
siah's betrayal  typified.  The 
merciful  obtain  mercy.  See 
xli., 

The  sons  of  Korah  sing,  in  the 
person  of  David  fleeing  from 
Absalom,  and  being  now  beyond 
Jordan,    


xvii.,  xviii.   137,  142 


1,94,142 


XXV. 

1,  107,  221 


One  title  comprises  both  Psalms. 
David  panting  for  restoration 
to  the  sanctuary.    See  Ps.  Ixiii. ,  iv.,  xxv.         25,221 

The  Sons  of  Korah  sing  in  Israel's 
name,  complaining  of  God  cast- 
ing them  off,  when  Edom 
invaded  the  Holy  Land  in 
David's  absence.  See  Pss.  Ix. 
andcviii., xv.,  xxvi.     119,229 

Solomon's  marriage  to  Pharaoh's 
daughter  suggests  to  the  sons 
of  Korah  the  spiritual  marriage 
of  Messiah  to  Israel  His  Bride 
on  earth,  and  to  the  elect  church 
His  Bride  in  the  heavenly 
places, XV.,  xxvi.     119,  229 


SYNOPSIS. 


Book  I. 

PSALMS. 


1"     Pair. 


OCCASION  AND   UNDERLYING 
THOUGHT. 
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The  sons  of  Korah  commemorate 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  Sennacherib.  See  Pss. 
IxvL,  Ixvii.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi., 
Ixxxvii., xxiv. 

f  The  sons  of  Korah  commemorate 
Jehoshaphat's  and  Judah's 
deliverance  from  the  irruption 
of   Moab,  Ammon,  Edom,  &c. 

J        Sung  on  the  battlefield.    See  ' 


xlviii.  and  Ixxxiii. , 


xxiii.,xxvii.  197,239 


Sung  later 

on,     in    the  temple.     See  Pss. 
xlvii.  and  Ixxxiii. .....  xxiii. 


197 


The  sons  of  Korah  in  the  Spirit 
solve  the  enigTua  why  the 
ungodly,  as  Nabal,  now  prosper. 
Their  prosperity  transient :  the 
righteous  shall  rule  at  the 
resurrection  morn.  So  David 
in  Ps.  xxxvii.,  and  Asaph  in 
Ps.  Ixxiii. x.xix. 


256 


Asaph  the  Levite,  David's  musi- 
cian, and  seer,  warns  against 
formalism  in  sacrifices  by  the 
thought  of  the  coming  judg- 
ment :  hypocrites  shall  then  be 
unmasked:  and  those  who 
sincerely  make  covenant  with 
God  by  sacrifice  (Messiah's) 
shall  be  gathered  in,        ...  xxv. 


221 


David's  confession  of  his  sin  as  to 
Bathsheba;  entreaty  for  restora- 
tion of  God's  favour :  promise 
to  teach  other  transgressors 
God's  way  of  peace  (he  fulfilled 
his  promise  in  Ps.  xxxii. ),    .     .  xi. 

Doeg  informs  Saul  against  Ahime- 
lech  for  entertaining  David,      ,  iii. 

The  alternative  form  of  Ps.  xiv. 
designed  for  general  "instruc- 
tion "  (Maschil)  :  as  xiv.  is  for 
the  sanctuary  service,      .     .     .  x. 


80 


David's      deliverance    from 
treachery  of  the  Ziphites, 


the 
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THOUGHT, 


Absalom's  rebellion, 
tion  of  Jerusalem, 


and  occupa- 


LECTTJRES.      PAGE. 


David's  prayer  for  deliverance 
when  the  Philistines  took  and 
brought  him  to  Achish.  xxxiv. 
is  praise  for  the  deliverance 
granted  in  answer  to  prayer,     .  i., 

David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and 
subsequently  in  Engedi,  when 
he  destroyed  not  Saul  in  his 
power ii. 


I 
}■  Trilogy.  ■{    Saul's  persecution  and  unjust  judg- 

I        ments  of  David, ii. 

I  When  Saul's  emissaries  watched 
I  David  in  the  house  to  kill  him : 
L       the  beginning  of  his  persecution,  ii.,  vii. 

When  David  smote  Hadadezer  of 
Zobah  between  the  rivers  Euph- 
rates and  Orontes  :  later  than 
Ps.  xliv.     See  also  Ps.  cviii.,     .  vii.,ix.,xv. 


David's    cry    from    his  exile    in 
Absalom's  rebellion,    ....  xiii. 

The  rebels'  only  consultation  noisily 
I  is  to  cast  down  the  King  from  his 
I  eminence  :  David's  only  silent 
"]         expectation  is  from  God,      .     .  xiii.,  xiv. 

First  stage  of  David's  flight  from 
I  Absalom,  in  the  wilderness  of 
j        Judah;  Ps.  xiii.  is  a  later  stage,  xiii. 

I    Ahithophel's  counsel  and  tongue 
(^       made  to  fall  on  himself,  .     .     .   xii. 

David's   Harvest  Praise   song   in 
Zion,  where  he  set  up  the  ark,   ix. 


52 


52,  71, 
119 


Tetra- 
logy. 


107 


107,  113 


'  General  appeal  to  all  lands  to  see 
the  works  of  God,  and  therefore 
praise     Him :     suggested     by 
Sennacherib's  overthrow.   Com- 
p  . .      J         pare  verse  5  with  Ps.  xlvi.  8,    . 

God's  blessing  on  Israel,  the  fore- 
runner of  blessing  to  the  world : 
suggested  by  Sennacherib's  over- 
throw,       


209 


209 
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LXIX.     ' 


After  warring  successfully  with 
Ammon,  David  brings  up  the 
ark  in  triumph  to  Zion,  .     .     . 

Prayer  for  salvation  amidst  trouble 
and  reproach,  as  in  Adonijah's 
rebellion, 


Trilogy 

on  the 
righteous 

sufferer  :  J    The  complaint 
^  ^" "  '"  xl.  at  its  close, 


vn.,  xvu., 
xviii. 


prayer  of  Ps. 
David  in  " 
Adoni- 
jah's re-    j    David's  last  sickness,  and   going 
bellion.    '        forth  to  the  second    anointing 
L       of  Solomon, 


128 


137, 
142 


142 


142 


Book  I 

LXXII 


Pair. 


xviii.,     18,  142, 
178 


Solomon's  anticipations  (based  on 
God's  promise  at  the  vision  in 
Gibeon)  of  a  reign  of  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  Typifying 
Messiah's  reign, iii. 

XXI. 

Asaph's  doubts,  owing  to  sinners' 
prosperity,  dispelled  in  the 
sanctuary  :  his  choice  of  the 
Lord  as  his  portion  confirmed. 
See  Pss.  xxxvii.  by  David : 
xlix.  by  the  Sons  of  Korah,  xcii.  xxvi.,xxix.   229,  256 

-J  The  Babylonian  destrudmi  of  the 

Temple.     See  Ps.  Ixxix. ,     ,     .  xxv.,xxvi.,  221,  229, 


^  Thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from 
Sennacherib  promised.  A  pair 
with  Ps.  Ixxvi., 


xxviii. 


Thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from 
Sennacherib  accomplished.  A 
pair  with  Ps.  Ixxv. ,    .     .     .     . 

The  Assyrian  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes,  and  the  danger  threaten- 
ing Judah, 


209 


209 


Asaph's  warning  to  Ephraim,  not 
to  rebel  against  God's  appoint- 
ment, restoring  the  ark,  but  not 
to  Shiloh  :  Zion  its  seat;  David 

Jehovah's  chosen  king,    .     .     .  viii.,x.,xi., 61, 80,89, 
xix.,  xxiv.    152,  209 
y  Babylonian     defilement     of     the 

Temple.     See  Ps.  Ixxiv. ,      .     .  xxvi. ,  xxviii.       223, 

•     244 
The  Assyrian  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.     Judah's  intercession  for 
them;  Ixxvii.  is  the  sister  Psalm,  xvii.,xxvi.   187,229 
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Hezekiah's    Passover-psalm,   inter- 
ceding for  the  ten  captive  tribes 
in  Assyria.      See    Pss.   Ixxvii. 
and  Ixxx., xxvi. 


229 


Jehoshaphat's  charge  to  his  judges 
throughout  Judah,  enforced  by 
an  Asaph  singer, 


197 


Jehoshaphat's  marvellous  deliver- 
ance from  Amnion,  Moab,  Edom, 
&c. ,  on  singing  the  thanksgiving 
by  anticipation.  Earlier  than 
Pss.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.  2  Chr.  xx. 
14-22.  Probably  by  Jahaziel 
of  Asaph's  line vi. 


44,  197 


A  Korahite  Psalmist,  in  David's 
person,  represents  communion 
with  God,  as  the  antidote  to 
exile  from  outward  ordinances  ; 
as  in  Absalom's  rebellion  ;  Pss, 
xlii.,  xlii., XXV, 


221 


Hezekiah's  Passover,  and  the 
Assyrian  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.  A  Korahite  Psalmist 
anticipates  Jehovah's  turning 
away  all  His  wrath  from  Israel, 
Messianic, xxvi. 


229 


David's  deliverance  from  imminent 
danger  at  the  court  of  Achish. 
Pss.  xxxiv.,  Ivi. , 


34 


Korahite  joyous  song  at  Zion's 
triumph  over  Sennacherib. 
Anticipation  of  conversions  of 
heathen  to  Zion's  God.  See 
Pss.  xlvi.,  Ixxv.,  Ixxvi.,      ,     .  xxiv. 


Lxxxviii.   "1                   f  Korahite  Jehovah  Psalm,  early  in 

I  Jehoiakim's    reign.     Jehovah's 

I  covenant  with  Josiah  made  void 

Pair      }  ^y  -^^^  defeat  and  death, 


Yet  praise-song  for  its  ensuring  the 
perpetuity  of  David's  line  and 
L       throne, vi.,  xxvii.       44,  239 
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Moses'  Prayer-hymn  for  God's 
returning  favour  at  the  close  of 
the  40  years  in  the  wilderness,    xxii. 

Moses'  anticipation  of  Israel's 
security  from  evil,  as  in  the 
Egyptian  plagues  :  promise  of 
honoui-,  life,  and  salvation,       .  xxii. 


187 


187 


> 


XCIIL      ) 


Pair 


8  to' 


1 

I 

}-     Pair 


Psalm  for  the  Sabbath  convoca- 
tion :  the  resource  of  Hezekiah 
against  Assyria's  threats,      .     .  xxix. 


Jehovah's      throne      supplanting 
Assyria's  throne  of  iniquity,    .  xxix. 


Jehovah  hears,   and  will   punish 
the  Assyrian  blasphemer,     .     .  xxix. 


Jehovah  comes  to  give  His  people 
rest  from  the  foe.  Unbelievers 
shut  out  from  that  rest,       .     . 


New  song  of  Jehovah,  Messiah's 
reign xxix. 


Jehovah's  coming  reign;  confound- 
ing idolaters,  as  Assyria  and 
Babylon, xxix. 


Lyrical  call   to  the  new  song  in 
view  of  Jehovah's  coming  reign,  xxix. 


Prophecy  of  the  Nations'  praises 
for  Jehovah's  great  and  terrible 
deeds  in  behalf  of  Israel,      .     . 


Lyrical  Praises  sung  by  all  nations 
to  Jehovah  on  His  assuming 
the  kingdom xxix. 


256 


256 


256 


256 


256 


SYNOPSIS. 


Book  IV. 

PSALMS. 


OCCASION  AND  UNDERLYING 
THOUGHT. 

David's  resolution  of  faithfulness 
in  his  home,  city,  and  land, 
implies  the  condition  of  pro- 
sperity, as  in  his  charge  to 
Solomon  in  his  last  sicknesss  : 
his  misgiving  of  its  nonfulfil- 
ment  by  his  children,  antici- 
pates the  penalty  :  so  he  cries 
for  relief,      .      • 


LECTUBES. 


1-  Trilogy,  i 


i.,ii.,xviii.   1,  8,  142 


CIV.     ^ 


Trilogy. 


Close  of 
Judah's 
Babylon- 
ian Cap- 
tivity. 


Book  V. 

CVII. 


Trilogy.  ■{ 


Israel's  cry,  in  trouble  through 
unfaithfulness  :  anticipation  of 
Zion's  restoration,  because  of 
God's  promises  to  David's  seed,  : 

Praise-song  (as  promised  in  Ps. 
ci.)  for  Jehovah's  mercy  and 
judgment  returning  at  last  to 
His  people,        .... 

Jehovah's  manifestation  in  nature 
is  a  pledge  of  His  care  for  His 
church.  Ualleliijah  first  time 
in  ver.  35, xxx. 

Jehovah's  manifestation  in  history 
is  a  pledge  He  will  again  de- 
liver Israel  from  Ham  (Babylon)  xxx. 

Jehovah's  grace  manifested  in  His 
covenant  outweighs  Israel's  sins, 
which  excluded  her  from  His 
help,  now  that  she  confesses 
them xxx. 

At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  after 
Zerubbabel  set  up  the  Altar, 
thanksgiving  (as  was  promised 
in  cvi.  47),  for  prayer  heard 
that  Israel  should  be  gathered 
from  among  the  heathen,     .     .   xxx. 

David's     triumph     over     Edoni, 
pledge  of  Israel's  triumph  over 
every  foe,  later  than  Ps.  xliv. 
a  variation  of  Pss.  Ix.  and  Ivii.,  iii.,  : 
xvi. 

Jehovah's  anointed  anticipates 
deliverance  from  the  accusing 
adversary  through  the  inter- 
ceding Advocate,    ... 


xvi.,  xviii.    128,  142 


271 


271 


271 


271 


11.,  xu., 
xiv.,  xvi. 


David's  victory  over  Edom,  Am- 
nion, and  Syria,  typify  Messiah's 
God-given  world-wide  do- 
minion, as  Priest-king  for  ever, 
with  His  holy  people  in  per- 
petual youth,     xi.,  xvi. 


18,    119, 
128 


8,97,113, 
128 


89,  128 
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Dejection  after  restoration  from 
Babylon.  Praise  for  redeeming 
love  the  remedy,    .....  xxx. 

cxii.     y  Trilogy.  -{   Jehovah   His  people's   rewarder  : 

commentary  on  Ps.  cxi.  10,      .  xxx. 

Jehovah  Raiser  of  depressed  Israel 
L       after  the  Babylonian  captivity,    xxx. 

God's  deliverance  of  Israel  at  the 
Red  Sea  and  Jordan  assures  her 
of  future  deliverances.  Pss. 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.  form  the  first 
part :  cxv.-cxviii.  the  last  part 
of  the  Greater  Hallel.  The 
Less  Hallel  (cxv.-cxviii.)  was 
probably  the  hymn  sung  at 
Christ's  last  Passover,      .         .  xxx. 


271 
271 
271 


271 


Jehovah's  delivering  Israel  from 
Babylon  and  its  idols  encourages 
her  still  to  trust  Him,     .     .     .  xxx. 

Psalm  sung  at  the  worship  begun 
at  the  altar  set  up  by  Zerub- 
babel,  on  the  return  from 
Babylon.     See  Ps.  cvii.,       .     .  xxx. 


271 


271 


Conclusion  of  Ps.  cxvi.  Israel's  call 
to  the  Gentile  nations  to  praise 
Jehovah  for  His  mercy  and 
truth, xxx. 

Hosanna  thanksgiving  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  on  Nehe- 
miah's  restoring  the  city  walls 
and  gates, xxx. 

Ezra's  lyrical  sermon  after  the 
Hallel,  embodying  in  Psalmody 
Israel's  covenant  to  keep 
Jehovah's  Law, xxxi. 


271 


280 


First  of  the  Fifteen  Pilgrim 

of  attenders  at  the  great  Feasts 
of  Jerusalem.  Israel's  cry  for 
deliverance  from  the  Samaritan 
slanderers,  after  the  return 
from  Babylon, xxxii. 

Pilgrim  song  in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 
Anticipation  of  being  kept  from 
the  Samaritan  foe,       ....   xxxii. 


xliv 
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Pilgrim  song  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  David  conciliates 
tlie  Ten  tribes  to  worship  at 
the  newly  set  up  tabernacle  on 
Zion, xix. 

Pilgrim  song  of  Israel,  with  eyes 
uplifted  to  Jehovah,  amidst 
contempt  of  Moab,  Amnion, 
Samaria,  and  Arabia,      .     .     .  xxxii. 
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Trilogy. 


Pilgrim  song  of  David,  after  deliver- 
ance in  the  Syrian  and  Edomite 
wars, xix. 

Pilgrim  Song  :  Israel  under  the 
heathen  rod,  comforts  herself, 
because  Jehovah  is  around  her, 
as  the  mountains  surround 
Jerusalem.  Traitors,  as  Shem- 
aiah,  Tobiah,  &c.  shall  perish, .  xxxii. 

Pilgrim  Song  :  Israel's  joy  at 
deliverance  from  Babylon,  so 
that  the  heathen  recognised 
Jehovah's  hand.  Faith's  antici- 
pation that  the  rebuilding 
amidst  tears  will  be  completed 
with  joy, xxxii. 


152 


Pilgrim  Song  :  Success  attends 
Jehovah's  beloved  Solomon,  on 
building  the  Temple,  the  city, 
and  the  family  ;  all  through 
Jehovah's  gift, xxi. 


178 


Pilgrim  Song:  The  fear  of  God 
brings  blessedness  to  the  now 
restored  Israel  in  every  hand- 
labour,  and  in  the  home, 
notwithstanding  the  foe's 
opposition, xxxii. 


283 


Pilgrim  Song:  Jehovah's  right- 
eousness will  re-establish  Israel, 
returned  from  Babylon,  after 
her  past  afflictions,  and  con- 
found her  haters, xxxii. 


283 


Pilgrim   Song :    Israel 

on  returning  from  Babylon, 
waits  on  Jehovah,  who  shall 
redeem  her  from  all  iniquities, 
the  cause  of  her  depression,      .  xxxii. 


283 
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Pilgrim  Song  :  David  from  per- 
sonal experience  teaches  Israel 
child-like  humility  and  hope  in 
Jehovah  for  ever, 


152 


Pilgrim  Song  :  Jehovah's  promise 
of  continuity  to  David's  seed, 
and  David's  zeal  for  Jehovah's 
house,  comfort  Israel  in  her 
depression  on  returning  from 
Babylon, xxxii. 


Pilgrim  Song  of  David  strengthens 
Israel's  love  to  Zion  and  the 
brotherly  communion  at  the 
three  great  Feasts.  The  nation 
assembles  there,  as  the  dew  on 
Hermon, xix. 


152 


Epilogue  of  the  Pilgrim  Songs. 
Arriving  at  the  Evening  Sacri- 
fices, they  beg  the  priests  to 
bless  Jehovah  for  them  ;  the 
priests  in  return  bless  them  in 
Jehovah's  name, xxxii. 


'  Hope  of  deliverance  from  present 

depression,    after    the    return 

from      Babylon :      rests      on 

Jehovah's   power    displayed  in 

nature,  and  Israel's  past  history, 

m  •■!  „     J        and  his  choice  of  Israel  as  His 

''^    Sy-   ]        peculiar  treasure  ;  a  pledge  that 

His   ever-enduring  mercy  will 

still  redeem  her.     Jehovah  will 

remember     Edom's     spite     at 

Jerusalem,  and  reward  Babylon 

L       as  it  served  Jerusalem,    .     .     .  xxxiii. 
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OCCASION  AND  UNDERLYING 
THOUGHT. 

David's  thanksgiving  for 
Jehovah's  promises  to  perpetu- 
ate his  seed,  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  amidst  troubles,  .     .     . 


Jehovah's  omnipresence  is  David's 
assurance  for  his  promised  pre- 
servation in  the  darkest  hour  ; 
and  motive  for  shunning  evil,  .  xviii. 

Jehovah,  the  safety  of  David  and 
his  seed,  against  the  calum- 
niator,        XX. 

Prayer,  the  safety  of  David's  seed, 
when  seeing  the  godless  heathen 
prosper,  and  the  elect  nation 
depressed xx. 
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Supplication,  the  resource  for 
David's  seed  in  cave-like  gloom: 
the  Maschil  or  geiieral  instruc- 
tion drawn  from  David's  par- 
ticular experience,      .     .     .     .  xx. 

David  suggests  the  spiritual  means 
of  relief  in  depression  for  his 
seed  and  Israel,  as  Jehovah's 
servant, xx. 

David's  grateful  review  of  God's 
mercies,  for  the  edification  of 
his  seed, xx. 


David's  concluding  praise-song, 
anticipating  Zion's  final  triumph, 
and  Jehovah's  reign,  .     .     .     .  xx. 

The  Hallelujah  Psalms,  without 
one  note  of  the  sadness  found 
in  other  Post-Exile  Psalms. 
Israel's  polity,  civil  and 
religious,  was  now  complete  ; 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
gates  were  already  dedicated 
by  Nehemiahj xxxiii. 
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LECTUEE   I. 

PSALMS    VII.    XXXV.    XLI.    XLII.    CI. 

A  MONG  Paley's  valuable  contributions  to  Christian  Apo- 
-^-^  logeties,  none  is  more  so  than  his  "  Horse  Paulinse."  Few, 
if  any,  candid  readers  can  resist  the  instinctive  conviction, 
that  the  coincidences  therein  traced  out  between  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  independent  history  of  St.  Luke,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  are  so  unobtrusive  and  incidental  as  to  exclude 
the  possibility  of  design;  at  the  same  time  so  real  and  unmis- 
takable, that  they  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition 
that  both  the  Epistles  and  the  history  are  authentic  and 
genuine. 

In  an  age  when  the  Old  Testament  is  being  subjected  to 
the  same  ordeal  of  rationalistic  criticism  as  the  New,  it  may 
be  of  profit  to  see  how  far  the  same  argument  from  undesigned 
coincidence  will  hold  good  in  comparing  the  Davidic  Psalms 
with  the  independent  histories  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  We  will  take,  for  the  present,  the  seventh  Psalm  : 
in  future  Lectures,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  adduce  other 
instances. 

But  first  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  if  the  particulars  brought 
forward  may  seem  petty,  circuitous,  and  indirect,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  very  minuteness  and  indirectness,  and 
even  subtilty,  is  just  what  gives  point  to  the  argument.      Coin- 
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cidences  obvious,  explicit,  and  direct,  might  result  from  truth, 
but  would  be  compatible  also  with  forgery.  But  oblique 
allusions,  wherein  the  coincidence  has  to  be  pointed  out,  and 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  are  just  such  as  nature  and  truth 
would  produce,  and  which  no  forger  would  ever  insert.  Blunt 
has  carried  out  the  same  line  of  argument  on  other  parts  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  including  some  instances 
from  the  life  of  David,  in  his  "  Undesigned  Coincidences." 
The  book  of  Psalms,  however,  which  he  passes  by,  affords, 
perhaps,  a  better  sample  of  this  valuable  line  of  argument ; 
for  here  we  have  David's  inner  life  mirrored  forth  with  a 
fulness  of  individuality  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  histories 
which  deal  more  with  his  outward  life ;  and  at  the  same  time 
incidental  allusions  occur,  which  take  for  granted  the  facts 
narrated  in  the  histories,  and  even  curiously  in  some  cases 
correspond  (evidently  without  design)  in  the  very  modes  of 
expression.  The  same  characteristics  mark  David  in  both, — 
a  tender  spirit,  and  yet  one  undaunted  by  adversities,  because 
he  put  his  trust  in  Jehovah  (compare  1  Sam.  xxx.  6,  "  David 
was  greatly  distressed,  but  David  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God,"  with  Psalms  xlii.  5,  lvi.  3,  "  What  time  I  am 
afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee");  a  prudent  spirit,  such  as  was 
engendered  by  the  exigencies  of  his  critical  position  in  relation 
to  King  Saul,  and  such  as  characterised  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
the  middle  ages.  (Compare  the  undesigned  coincidence  of 
Psalm  CI.  2,  "  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way :  0 
when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  ?  I  will  walk  within  my  house 
with  a  perfect  heart,"  with  1  Sam.  xviii.  5,  14,  15,  30,  "  David 
behaved  himself  wisely — very  wisely — in  all  his  ways — more 
wisely  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul ;  and  Jehovah  was  with 
him.")  A  spirit  buoyed  up  by  the  promises  of  God,  to  the 
assured  expectation  and  prophetical  announcement  of  the 
glories  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  about,  according  to  Nathan's 
inspired  declaration  (2  Sam.  vii.),  to  be  set  up  in  his  future  seed. 
The  title  of  the  seventh  Psalm  runs  thus:  " Shiggaion 
of  David,  which  he  sang  unto  tJie  Lord  concerning  the  woixls  of 
Gush  the  Benjamite." 

The  genuineness    of  the  titles  may  be  assumed,   when 
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we  consider  (1)  their  antiquity,  which  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  they  in  some  cases  were  imintelhgible  to  the 
Septuagint  Greek  translators,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  B.C.,  (2)  their  presence  in  most  manuscripts,  and 
(3)  in  fragments  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 
Their  very  obscurity  (4)  and  want  of  obvious  connection  with 
the  contents  of  their  respective  Psalms,  are  precisely  the 
features  which  would  never  emanate  from  forgers.  Moreover 
(5)  the  Orientals  generally  prefix  titles  to  their  poems,  as, 
for  instance,  Hab.  iii.  1,  Isa.  xxxviii.  9.  (6)  The  enigmatical 
style  of  titles  is  exclusively  confined  to  those  Psalms  which 
either  David  himself,  or  his  singers,  composed.  An  exact 
parallel  occurs  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  where  David  pre- 
fixes to  his  beautiful  elegy  on  Saul  and  Jonathan  the  title 
"  The  Bow  "  (not,  as  the  Authorised  Version,  "  the  use  of  the 
bow "),  an  enigmatical  designation  for  "  the  song  on  him 
expert  with  the  bow:"  (compare  verse  22,  "From  the  blood 
of  the  slain,  .  .  .  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back.")  Heng- 
stenberg  well  said,  "The  titles  are  too  poetical,  spirited,  and 
profound  for  any  later  collector."  If  they  were  added  by  later 
hands,  (7)  how  is  it  that  they  are  wanting  in  those  Psalms 
where  conjecture  could  most  easily  have  had  place,  namely,  in 
the  fourth  (Psalms  xc.-cvi.)  and  fifth  books  (Psalms  cvn.- 
CL.),  whereas  they  appear  in  the  most  regular  and  complete 
form  in  the  Davidic  Psalms?  Now  these  are  just  the  ones 
where  conjecture  is  given  no  room  for  exercise.  For  the  titles 
do  not  apparently  illustrate  these  Psalms,  but  are  a  memorial 
of  the  events  which  most  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  David. 
"The  "Shiggaion"  comes  from  the  Hebrew  root  Shafjah 
\J^W\  "to  err."  The  aberrations  of  Saul  from  God's  law, 
culminating  in  his  deadly  persecution  of  one  who  not  only 
had  not  wronged  him,  but  even  had  risked  life  in  his  behalf, 
are  before  David's  mind.  But  David,  though  evil  had  been 
returned  for  his  good,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  and  herein  displayed  a  holy  magnanimity 
which  has  its  source  not  in  nature,  but  in  grace.  The  triad 
of  the  ancient  British  Church  well  expresses  it,  "There  are 
three  kinds  of  men — the  man  of  men,  who  renders  good  for 
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good,  and  evil  for  evil;  the  man  of  the  devil,  who  renders  evil 
for  good;  and  the  man  of  God,  who  renders  good  for  evil." 
So  contrary  was  David's  spirit  to  that  of  Saul,  that  the  latter 
could  not  forbear  expressing  wonder  at  David  having  spared 
him,  when  in  his  power  in  the  cave  of  Engedi,  as  something 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  the  natural  man.  i  Sam. 
xxiv.  19,  "  If  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him  go  well 
away?  wherefore  the  Lord  reward  thee  good  for  that  thou 
hast  done  unto  me  this  day."  How  natural,  that  the  charge 
which  Saul  had  alleged  against  David  as  the  plea  for  perse- 
cuting him,  but  which  really  lay  at  Saul's  own  door,  should 
be  uppermost  in  David's  mind :  and  yet  how  unstucliedly  it 
comes  out  in  the  fourth  verse,  "If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto 
him  that  was  at  peace  with  me"  i.e.,  that  was  my  friend 
(compare  Psalm  xli.  9,  "yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend;"  Heb. 
"the  man  of  my  peace"  margin). 

Again,  how  strikingly  consistent  with  themselves,  in  their 
respective  and  opposite  characters,  do  Saul  and  David  appear 
in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  21,  and  2  Sam.  ii.  5;  Saul  says  to  the  Ziphites, 
when  these  offered  to  betray  David,  "Blessed  he  ye  of  the  Lord  ; 
for  ye  have  compassion  on  me.  Go  see  where  his  haunt  is,  and 
I  will  search  him  out  throughout  all  the  thousands  of  Judah." 
But  when  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead  rescued  Saul's  body  from 
the  Philistines,  David  said  to  them,  "Blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord, 
that  ye  have  showed  this  kindness  unto  your  lord,  even  unto 
Saul,  and  have  buried  him ;  and  now  the  Lord  show  kind- 
ness and  truth  to  you;  and  I  also  will  requite  you  this 
kindness,  because  ye  have  done  this  thing."  How  happily, 
and  at  the  same  time  undesignedly,  this  accords  with  David's 
spirit  in  Psalm  xxxv.  12,  13,  "  They  rewarded  me  evil  for 
good :  but  as  for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was 
sackcloth ;  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fasting." 

Again,  in  Psalm  vii.  3,  "  If  I  have  done  this,"  namely,  what 
my  calumniators  allege,  corresponding  to  David's  language 
to  Saul  in  the  history :  "  Men's  words,  saying,  Behold,  David 
thy  hurt "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  "  If  there  be  iniquity  in 
How  naturally,  and  evidently  without  design, 
David's  very  expression  coincides  with  that  attributed  to  him 
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in  the  history  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  11),  "My  father,  see  the  skirt  of 
thy  robe  in  my  hand :  for  in  that  I  killed  thee  not,  know  there 
is  neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand;  yet  thou  huntest 
my  soul  to  take  it."  Who  can  doubt  the  identity  of  the 
David  in  the  history  with  the  writer  of  the  Psalm  ?  There  are 
the  same  favourite  expressions,  "  my  soul,"  verse  2  ("  lest  he 
tear  m^  soul  like  a  lion  ")  and  5 ;  and  the  same  Hebrew  verb 
in  verse  1,  "persecute  me  "  [''Pl^  rodephai],  as  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
14,  "Whom  dost  thou  pursue"  or  "persecute"  [^1P,  rodeepK\. 

The  same  scene  of  unrelenting  persecution  on  the  part  of 
Saul,  and  of  magnanimous  forbearance  on  the  part  of  David 
towards  his  enemy,  when  in  his  power,  was  enacted  over  again 
at  the  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxvi.).  Again  the  same  peculiar 
Davidic  expressions  occur,  ver.  18:"  Wherefore  doth  my  lord 
pursue  after  ('persecute,'  the  same  Hebrew  as  Ps.  vii.  1)  his 
servant  ?  .  .  .  What  evil  is  in  mine  hand  ?  " 

The  same  allusion  occurs  to  the  calumnies  of  men  about 
Saul,  who  sought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their  master 
by  maligning  David  (ver.  19)  :  "  If  they  be  the  children  of  men, 
that  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me  .  .  .  they  have  driven  me 
out  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord."  Now  in 
Psalm  vii.  3-5,  he  alludes  to  these  calumnies,  and  defends 
himself  from  them.  And  the  title,  "  concerning  the  words," 
is  tantamount  to  "on  account  of  the  calumnies."  Indeed,  the 
Septuagint  rendering  (vTrep  twv  Xoyoov)  actually  gives  it  so. 
But  how  little  of  design  is  there  on  the  face  of  all  these  coin- 
cidences; and  yet,  how  real  and  convincing,  when  brought  to 
light ! 

The  men  about  Saul  were  the  ostensible  calumniators,  but 
Saul  himself  was  the  real  calumniator ;  for  his  flatterers  knew 
that  in  no  way  better  could  they  please  their  master,  than  by 
accusing  David.  How  weU  and  naturally  does  that  come  out 
in  the  title,  "concerning  {i.e.,  on  account  of)  the  words  of 
Gush  the  Benjamite." 

But  can  we  identify  this  enigmatical  title  with  Saul  ?  First, 
he  was  pre-eminently  "  the  Benjamite."  1  Sam.  ix.  21 :  "  Am 
not  I  a  Benjamite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  ?" 
His  father's  name,  moreover,  was  Kish,  of  similar   sound  to 
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"  Cush."  The  character  portrayed  is  one  of  ideal  blackness 
morally.  As  "the  Ethiopian  (in  Hebrew,  Cush)  cannot  change 
his  skin,"  so  this  persecutor  cannot  change  his  black  heart 
(Jer.  xiii.  23;  Amos  ix.  7).  "In  the  Ethiopian,  there  is 
nothing  white,"  says  Trapp,  "but  his  teeth;  so  in  the  hypo- 
crite." David's  predilection  for  such  enigmatical  titles  was 
due  not  only  to  poetical  taste,  but  also  to  his  desire  to  elevate 
his  Psalms  above  merely  individual  references,  to  meet  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  sanctuary  in  particular.  Compare  titles  of 
Psalms  ix.,  xxii.,  liii.  The  more  latent  the  connection  between 
the  title  and  the  contents,  the  more  removed  from  suspicion 
of  forgery  is  the  coincidence  between  the  Psalm  and  the 
history. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  coincidence  which  is  promi- 
nent in  the  seventh  Psalm,  as  in  many  more  of  David's  Psalms; 
that  is,  the  casting  of  his  righteous  cause  on  the  judgTnent  of 
Jehovah.  In  verses  8,  11,  "Judge  me,  0  Lord,  according 
to  my  righteousness:"  "God  judgeth  the  righteous."  The 
language  attributed  to  David  in  the  history  (l  Sam.  xxiv.  12, 
xxvi.  23)  is  singularly  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Psalm, 
and  yet  not  like  an  agreement  contrived  by  a  forger:  "The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge  me 
of  thee,  but  mine  hand  shaU  not  be  upon  thee."  "  The  Lord 
render  to  every  man  his  righteousness." 

The  event  verified  David's  prophetical  prayers  (ver.  12, 
13):  "  If  he  turn  not.  He  will  whet  His  sword;  He  hath  bent 
His  bow,  and  made  it  ready.  He  ordaineth  His  arrows 
against  the  persecutors!'  Saul,  the  persecutor,  was  smitten  by 
the  arroios  of  the  very  Philistines  by  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
kill  David,  and  by  his  own  sword.  (Compare  1  Sam.  xviii.  17, 
21,  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  3,  4.)  David,  of  whom  Saul  had 
said,  "Let  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  him,"  was 
actually  saved  ly  Achish  and  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxvii. 
1-3).  It  was  Saul  himself  who  was  slain  hy  them.  So 
accurately  were  the  words  of  our  Psalm  (ver.  15,  16),  ful- 
filled: "He  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the 
ditch  which  he  made.     His  mischief   shall  return    upon  his 
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own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down  upon  his 
own  pate." 

How  true  a  title,  then,  is  the  "  Shiggaion,"  or  "  Aberrations 
of  Saul."  The  erratic  style  of  the  melody  answered  to  the 
strongly  emotional  character  of  the  subject.  And  what 
accords  with  this  view  is,  that  Saul  himself,  on  the  occasion 
in  question,  used  the  cognate  verb,  Shagah  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  21), 
"  Behold,  I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred  exceed- 
ingly !"  Truly,  "  cursed  are  they  which  do  err  from  God's 
commandments."  Even  already  an  earnest  of  God's  final 
judgment  is  given  in  the  retributions  in  kind  so  often  dealt 
to  the  wicked.  Let  us,  then,  walk  in  sincere  love  towards 
God  and  man,  and  look  for  the  "  return  to  His  high  place  " 
of  Him  whose  coming  reign  shall  be  in  "righteousness," 
when  all  that  is  now  dark  shall  be  cleared  up,  and  aU  saints 
shall  acknowledge  joyfully,  "  Just  and  true  are  Thy  ways. 
Thou  King  of  saints"  (Eev.  xv  .3;  Isa.  xi.  4,  5;  Ps.  lxxii. 
2,4). 
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LECTUEE  11. 

PSALMS  VII.,  XXn.,  XXV.,  XXXI.,  XXXIII.,  LIV.,  LIX,,  LXXV.,  CI.,  CIX. 

ITIHE  position  of  David  at  the  court  of  Saul  was  one 
-*-  requiring  more  than  ordinary  tact  and  wisdom.  The 
spirit  of  suspicion  had  taken  possession  of  Saul,  because  of 
the  innocent  acclamations  of  the  women :  "  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands."  Four  times  the  his- 
tory emphatically  observes,  "  David  hehaved  himself  very  wisely 
in  all  his  ways,  more  than  all  the  servants  of  Saul "  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  5,  14,  15,  30).  The  hundeed  and  first  Psalm, 
with  strikingly  similar  language,  expresses  his  own  resolution, 
yet  without  any  of  the  studied  harmony  which  a  forger  would 
employ :  "  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  loay  ;  I  will 
walk  within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart."  The  time  referred 
to  in  the  Psalm  is  much  later  than  that  in  1  Sam.  xviii. ;  for 
now  he  speaks  as  a  king,  "  I  will  destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the 
land,  that  I  may  cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of 
Jehovah;"  yet  the  language  of  his  former  self,  when  a  subject, 
is  in  happy  congTuity  with  that  which  he  used  when  now 
reigning  over  the  city  and  people  of  the  Lord.  Again,  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  9,  with  undesigned  coincidence,  he  charges 
Solomon  to  show  the  same  perfectness  of  heart  as  he  resolved 
by  God's  grace  to  cherish  towards  God :  "  Thou  Solomon,  my 
son,  serve  God  with  a  perfect  heart : "  and  in  xxix,  19,  he  prays 
God  to  give  the  same  to  his  son :  "  Give  Solomon  a  perfect 
heart."     All  this  is  the  harmony  of  truth,  not  forgery. 

So  also  David  says,  Psalm  xxxiil  3,  "  Play  skilfully ; "  using 
the  very  same  Hebrew  (123  'in^tD^n)  as  Saul  had  used  on  the 
occasion  of  David's  first  introduction :  "  Provide  me  now  a 
man  that  csm  play  well;"  lit.,  do  good  to  play  (1  Sam.  xvi.  17). 
Saul's   words  would  impress  themselves  on  David's  memory : 
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an  undesigned  coincidence  and  proof  of  genuineness.  There 
being  no  title  to  Ps.  xxxiii.  makes  it  likely  that  it  formed  a 
a  pair  with  Ps.  xxxii.  under  the  one  common  heading  of 
Ps.  XXXII.  "  Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  ye  righteous. 
Shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart,"  is  the  last 
verse  of  Ps.  xxxii.  "  Eejoice  in  the  Lord,  0  ye  righteous  ;  for 
praise  is  comely  for  the  upright,"  is  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  xxxiil. 

The  first  overt  act  in  Saul's  persecution  of  David  was  the 
attempt  of  the  former  to  kill  the  latter  with  a  javelin.  David 
dexterously  evaded  the  stroke,  and  slipped  away  out  of  Saul's 
presence ;  and  the  javelin  buried  itself  in  the  wall.  Saul  that 
night  sent  messengers  after  his  intended  victim,  to  watch  him, 
and  to  slay  him  in  the  morning.  But,  as  Pharaoh's  daughter 
saved  Moses,  so  God  raised  a  deliverer  for  David  in  the  house 
of  his  deadly  enemy  •  the  daughter  of  Saul,  Michal,  who  was 
now  David's  wife,  warned  her  husband  of  her  father's  design 
against  his  life :  "  If  thou  save  not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow 
thou  shalt  be  slain"  (1  Sam.  xix.  11,  &c.).  This  beginning 
of  his  long-continued  wanderings  to  escape  from  Saul  forms 
the  fitting  subject  of  the  fifty-ninth  Psalm. 

The  title  intimates  the  occasion :  Altaschith — i.e.,  desteoy 
NOT.  This  maxim,  drawn  from  Deut.  ix.  26,  "  0  Lord  God, 
destroy  not  Thy  people  and  Thine  inheritance  which  Thou 
hast  redeemed,"  was  uppermost  in  David's  heart  amidst  the 
persecutions  which  he  endured :  it  embodies  the  spirit  of  the 
Psalms  which  it  introduces  (lvil,  the  title  of  which,  "  When  he 
fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  accords  with  1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 
xxiv.  3  :  David  was  first  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  then  in 
Engedi,  where  he  spared  Saul  (lviii.,  lix.,  and  lxxv.)  :  David 
could  rightly  pray  to  God,  Destroy  not  me  and  Thy  people ; 
for  I  seek  not  to  destroy  my  persecutors.  In  undesigned 
coincidence  with  this,  the  independent  history  informs  us, 
that,  though  Saul  had  twice  hurled  his  javelin  to  kill  David, 
yet,  when  Abishai  asked  David's  leave  to  "  smite  Saul  with 
the  spear  to  the  earth  at  once,"  when  in  his  power  at  Hachilah, 
David  answered,  "  Destroy  him  not ;  for  who  can  stretch  forth 
his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and  be  guiltless  ?"  adding 
words  signally  prophetical,  "  The  Lord  shall  smite  him,  or  his 
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day  shall  come  to  die,  or  he  shall  descend  into  battle,  and  perish" 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  9-11).  Ps.  LVii.  5,  "Be  thou  exalted  above  the 
heavens,"  accords  with  David's  words  in  the  history,  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11,  "  Thou  are  exalted  as  Head  above  all."  Ps.  LViii.  1., 
"Do  ye  judge  uprightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men?"  ver.  11,  "  Verily 
He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth,"  implies,  "  Ye  are  frail 
children  of  Adam,  so  must  give  account  to  the  Almighty 
Judge."  So  in  undesigned  coincidence  David  in  the  history 
(l  Sam.,  xxvi.  19),  contrasts  the  Lord  Jehovah  with  the  children 
of  men,  "  If  the  Lord  have  stirred  thee  up  against  me,  let  him 
accept  an  offering  :  but  if  they  be  the  children  of  men,  cursed  be 
they,"  &c.  Verse  4,  "Like  a  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ear," 
well  described  Saul  able  to  hear,  yet  stifling  conscience,  which 
attested  David's  innocence  of  the  charges  which  detractors 
uttered,  "speaking  lies,"  ver.  3  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  20,  21,  xxvi.  21,  25). 

The  title  goes  on,  "  Miktam  of  David  ;"  i.e.,  secret  revealed  to 
David,  namely,  God's  purpose  of  delivering  him,  which  calls  forth 
his  praises :  "  When  Saul  sent,  and  they  watched  the  house  to 
kill  him."  The  Hebrew  for  "  watched  "  0""P?'0  i^i  the  title  of 
the  Psalm  is,  with  undesigned  coincidence,  the  same  as  in  the 
independent  history:  "Saul  sent  to  watch  him"  (1  Sam.  xix.  11). 

The  language  of  the  Psalm  itself  also  corresponds  to  that 
attributed  to  David  in  the  history.  As  he  says,  "  Deliver  me  " 
C^^'K'!),  so  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  37,  "  The  Lord  that  delivered  me 
Cipsfn)  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  He  will  deliver  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Philistine."  "  Defend  me,"  in  the  Psalm,  is 
literally  set  me  on  high  (''Jaati'ri).  David  uses  the  same  expres- 
sion in  Ps.  XX.  1:  "The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee ;"  lit.,  set  thee  on  high.  Its  derivative,  Misgah,  "  my 
defence  "  or  "  high  place,"  appears  in  David's  language  in  this 
Psalm  (ver.  9,  17),  as  it  does  also  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xxii.  3), 
"  Jehovah  is  my  high  toiver." 

The  words  (Psalm  lix.  2,  3),  "  Save  me  from  bloody  men — 
they  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul, — the  mighty  are  gathered  against 
me,"  point  to  Saul  and  the  minions  whom  he  had  sent  to 
watch  for  and  kill  David  at  Michal's  house.  The  Hebrew  for 
"mighty"  (Q''?y)  is  the  same  radically  as  in  ver.  9,  "Because 
of  his  strength  will  I  wait  (literally  watch)  upon  Thee;"  and 
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also  ver.  16,  17.  As  Saul's  emissaries,  according  to  the  title, 
"ivatched  the  house  to  kill  him,"  so  David  "watched"  before 
God,  that  God  might  save  him.  Because  of  his  enemy  Saul's 
strength,  David  appeals  to  God's  "strength"  (the  same  Hebrew, 
ver.  17),  and  therefore  anticipates  the  song  of  thanksgiving: 
"Unto  Thee,  0  my  strength,  will  I  sing."  There  is  an  elegant 
play  on  similar  sounds  in  the  Hebrew:  "I  will  wait  upon  Thee" 
(ver.  9),  "I  will  sing"  (ver.  17,  Azammeerah,  Eshmorah).  "Thy 
power"  or  "strength"  becomes,  through  prayer,  "my  strength." 
As  therefore,  because  of  Saul's  strength,  my  "watching"  or 
"waiting"  was  unto  Thee,  so,  on  account  of  "TJit/  strength" 
become  "mine,"  my  "singing"  of  praise  will  be  "unto  Thee." 

How  often  the  ungodly  charge  the  righteous  with  the  very 
evil  of  which  themselves  are  guilty !  Saul,  when  about  to  slay 
Ahimelech  and  the  priests  of  Nob,  alleged  that  they  conspired 
with  David  in  rising  against  him,  "to  lie  in  wait"  (3"]Np) 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  8,  13).  But  it  was  Saul  himself  and  his  servants 
who  lay  in  wait  for  David:  "Lo,  they  lie  in  wait  (the  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  in  the  history,  Ps.  Lix.  3,  1^")?)  for  my  soul ; 
not  for  my  transgression,  not  for  my  sin."  The  transgression 
and  the  sin  which  he  denies  is  not  sinfulness  in  general,  but 
the  particular  transgression  against  the  king,  and  sin  before 
God,  of  which  Saul  accused  him.  It  is  the  same  protestation 
of  innocence,  and,  with  the,  undesigned  coincidence  which 
confirms  the  genuineness  both  of  the  Psalm  and  the  history, 
in  the  same  words  {transgression-sin,  ''ni<^n  yK'S)  as  he  uses  in 
his  interview  with  Saul  himself  at  Engedi :  "  See  the  skirt  of 
thy  robe  in  my  hand ;  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt  of  thy 
robe,  and  killed  thee  not,  know  that  there  is  neither  evil  nor 
transgression  in  mine  hand ;  and  I  have  not  sinned  against 
thee."  His  "  not  destroying "  (Altaschith)  his  foe,  when  in 
his  power,  proved  the  falsity  of  "  men's  words  " :  "  David  seeketh 
thy  hurt "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  9-12) ;  comp.  Ps.  vii.  3,  4.  "  If  I 
have  done  this,"  viz.,  the  treason  which  Saul  the  Benjamite 
alleges ;  "  if  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at  peace 
with  me ;"  if  I  have,  as  Doeg  and  the  courtiers  allege,  returned 
evil  for  good  to  one  who  was  so  kind  to  me,  as  was  Saul : 
nay,  on  the  contrary,  "  I  have  delivered "  from  Abishai  and 
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my  men,  at  Engedi  and  Hachilah,  "  him  that  without  cause 
(save  jealousy)  is  mine  enemy."  It  is  not  I,  but  he  and  his 
abettors,  who  are  the  "  wicked  transgi'cssors,"  literally,  [''Ir'^] 
the  "  wicked  men  of  perfidy,"  treacherously  violating  the  law 
of  brotherly  love  and  justice :  it  is  they  who  (as  the  parallel 
expresses  it,  Psalm  xxv.  3)  "  transgress  (literally,  deal  treacher- 
ously, habogedim)  without  cause  "  or  provocation  (Ps.  Lix.  5). 

The  FIFTY-NINTH  PsALM  is  divided  into  two  parts  (ver. 
1-10,  11-17)  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  verse.  Each  part  is 
divided  by  a  '  Selah '  into  two  sections,  the  former  expressing 
prayer  for  the  overthrow  of  the  loicTced  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
Psalmist  (1-5,  11-13) ;  the  latter,  confident  hope  resting  on 
the  pirevious  prayer  (6—10,  14—17).  The  same  simile  (ver.  6 
and  14)  begins  the  second  strophe  of  the  first  division  and 
the  second  strophe  of  the  second,  marking  their  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  it  is  that  of  dogs,  unclean,  half-starved,  and  ravenous, 
such  as,  without  owner,  prowl  up  and  down  in  Eastern  cities, 
ready  to  snatch  greedily  at  any  offal.  It  is  the  same  simile 
which  he  used  in  Ps.  xxii.  16,  20:  "Dogs  have  compassed 
me ;"  "  Deliver  my  darling  (soul)  from  the  power  of  the  dog." 
Here,  in  Ps.  lix,  6,  he  says  of  his  foes,  "They  return  at  even- 
ing, they  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the 
city ;"  i.e.,  they  howl  through  hunger  in  the  day,  seeking  food 
about  the  city  in  vain,  then  returning  at  evening  to  the  point 
whence  they  started,  disappointed  of  their  prey.  What  David 
expresses  as  an  assertion  in  ver.  6,  he  pronounces  as  their 
sentence  of  doom  in  ver.  14 :  "  At  evening  let  them  return ;  let 
them  make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  the  city. 
Let  them  wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  gTudge  if  [rather, 
stay  all  the  night  when  (vayolinu  1J?*!!)]  they  have  not  been 
satisfied."  God  makes  men's  own  sin  their  punishment.  (See 
Jer.  ii.  19.)  The  sin  of  David's  foes  was  restless  thirst  for  his 
blood :  with  insatiable  cruelty  they  came  tumultuously 
besieging  David's  house  "at  evening,"  as  the  independent 
history  (1  Sam.  xix.  11)  informs  us ;  foiled  of  their  prey,  they 
stayed  all  night,  hoping  "  in  the  morning  "  to  slay  their  victim  ; 
but  through  Michal's  instrumentality,  under  God's  providence, 
David  realised  his  believing  anticipation :  "  I  will  sing  aloud 
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of  Thy  mercy  m  the  morning"  (Ps.  Lix.  16),  The  morning 
of  their  expected  triumph  over  him  proved  to  be  the  mornino- 
of  his  thanksgiving  for  deliverance.  How  accurately  the 
Psalmist's  image  of  a  "  dog  returning  at  evening,  wandering  up 
and  down,  not  satisfied,"  and  so  "  staying  all  the  night,"  depicts 
prophetically  Saul's  doom.  Threatened  by  the  PhiHstines  in 
Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxviii.),  the  once  brave  warrior  "  was  afraid, 
and  his  heart  greatly  trembled."  In  vain  he  sought  counsel 
of  Jehovah  by  dreams,  by  Urim,  and  by  prophecy.  He  had 
put  away  the  only  friend  who  had  been  his  champion  against 
the  Philistines.  He  had  slain  the  priests  by  whom  he  might 
have  received  direction  from  Jehovah  in  his  distress.  Now 
therefore  he  must  wander  up  and  down,  at  nightfall, — the 
same  time  of  day  as  his  emissaries  had  sought  David's  life 
in  Michal's  house, — and  in  disguise  seek  counsel  of  another 
woman,  a  witch, — one  of  the  very  class  whom  once  he  had  pro- 
scribed,— and  hear  through  her  his  coming  death  on  the  morrow, 
from  the  same  prophet  who  had  at  the  first  pronounced  his 
deposition  by  Jehovah  from  the  throne.  Surely  God  repays 
men  in  kind.  The  transgressor's  "sin  finds  him  out."  In  hell 
the  restless  passions  of  sinners  shall  be  their  never-resting 
scourges.  The  flame  of  cruel  lust  shall  ever  burn  without 
a  drop  of  water  to  quench  it  (Eev.  xiv.  11;  Luke  xvi,  24). 
The  coincidence  of  words  and  facts  between  the  history  and 
the  Psalm  is  so  little  studied,  that  no  one  would  at  first  observe 
it ;  yet  so  real,  that  no  one  can  doubt  it  when  pointed  out. 
Such  a  coincidence  could  never  be  the  work  of  a  forger. 

David's  prayer  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter :  "For  the  sin  of 
their  mouth  (Saul's  and  his  courtiers'  charge  of  treason  against 
David)  let  them  be  even  taken  in  their  pride,  and  for  lying." 
Saul's  pride  could  not  brook  that  David's  exploits  should  be 
praised  as  above  his  (1  Sam.  xviii.);  hence  sprang  the  enmity 
which  proved  his  ruin. 

Saul's  fate  resembled  that  of  the  Jews  who  persecuted 
David's  antitype,  Messiah;  hence  the  language  expressing 
the  doom  of  Saul's  family  antitypically  foreshadows  that  of 
apostate  Israel :  "  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget : 
scatter  them    by  Thy  power;    consume  them    in  wrath"  (ver. 
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11,  13);  i.e.,  slay  not  the  race,  whilst  Thou  consumest  those 
of  them  hostile  to  the  Lord's  Anointed,  Such  was  the 
doom  of  Saul's  house.  As  they  gathered  themselves  against 
David  (ver.  3),  so  were  they  "scattered"  (1  Sam.  xxxi.; 
2  Sam.  iv.,  xxi.).  Such  also  was  that  of  the  Jewish  nation  for 
rejecting  Messiah.  Whilst  the  race  is  preserved  as  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  justice  now,  and  of  God's  mercy  hereafter 
(Eom.  xi.),  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  destroyed  from 
age  to  age.  The  survivors  are  the  living  witnesses  of  God's 
punitive  righteousness,  like  their  prototype  Cain,  "  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  in  earth,"  bearing  the  brand  of  the  murder  of 
the  Holy  One  whithersoever  they  go.  "Let  his  children 
continually  be  vagabonds,  and  beg,"  &c.  (Ps.  cix.  10, 15).  With 
undesigned  coincidence  of  phrase  and  thought,  David,  in  the 
Psalm  (lix.  13)  prays,  "Let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in 
Jacob  unto  tJie  ends  of  the  earth;"  just  as  in  his  conflict 
with  Goliath  he  said,  "The  Lord  will  deliver  thee  into  mine 
hand,  that  all  the  earth  may  knoiv  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  46). 

How  completely  at  last  the  respective  portions  of  the  godly 
and  the  ungodly  are  reversed!  In  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  David  says, 
"After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out?  after  a  dead 
dog?"  But  in  the  end  it  is  Saul's  seed,  Mephibosheth,  who 
uses  the  same  abject  term  (2  Sam.  ix.  8)  to  designate  himself 
before  David,  then  king  of  Israel:  "What  is  thy  servant,  that 
thou  shouldest  look  upon  such  a  dead  dog  as  I  am  ?"  and 
again  (2  Sam.  xix.  28),  "  For  all  of  my  father's  house  were 
but  dead  men  before  my  lord  the  king,  yet  didst  thou  set  thy 
servant  among  them  that  did  eat  at  thy  table."  Thus  was 
fulfilled  the  sentence  of  David's  Psalm  (cix.  10):  "Let  his  chil- 
dren be  continually  vagabonds,  and  beg :  let  them  seek  their 
bread  out  of  their  desolate  places;"  i.e.,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
their  once  richly  supplied  mansions. 

Again,  in  Psalm  xxxi.  8,  David  prays,  "Thou  hast  not  shut 
me  up  C^^'j^P'?)  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy."  When  we 
turn  to  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7,  11,  12),  we 
find  the  same  phrase  attributed  to  David :  "Will  the  men  of 
Keilah  shut  me  up  and  my  men  into  the  hand  of  Saul?     And 
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the  Lord  said,  They  will  shut  thee  up "  (ii'ap!!).  The  cor- 
respondence of  language  is  remarkable :  Saul  had  said,  when 
David  fled  to  Keilah,  "God  hath  delivered  him  unto  mine 
hand;  for  he  is  shut  in  (the  same  Hebrew)  by  entering  into 
a  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars."  But  Jehovah  counselled 
David,  "They  will  shut  thee  up;"  i.e.,  deliver  thee  up.  So  by 
Jehovah's  counsel  David  escaped  from  Keilah  to  a  mountain 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Then  truly  he  could  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  thirty-first  Psalm,  "Thou  hast  set  my  feet 
in  a  large  room."  However  straitened  the  steps  of  the  believer 
be  now,  there  is  awaiting  him  the  heavenly  Eehoboth  {room) 
(Gen.  xxvi.  22),  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  where- 
into  no  enemy  shall  enter,  and  whence  no  friend  shall  depart. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  1  Sam.  xxiii.  11,  12,  "Will  the  men 
of  Keilah  deliver  me  up  into  Saul's  hand?"  the  Hebrew  for 
"  men  "  is  Baali.  Doubtless  the  Baalites  are  meant — i.e.,  the 
Caananite  portion  alone  of  the  people  of  Keilah;  the  latter  are 
designated  (ver.  5)  the  inhabitants  of  Keilah.  Hosea  ii.  16, 
17,  plays  upon  the  word  in  different  senses.  Compare  (Hebrew) 
Josh.  xxiv.  11 ;  Judg.  ix.,  xx.  5  ;  2  Sam.  xxL  12.  To  the  votaries 
of  Baal  there,  David's  devotion  to  Jehovah,  and  the  presence 
of  the  sacred  ephod  with  his  priest  Abiathar,  must  have  been 
most  obnoxious.  It  is  true,  David,  in  spite  of  his  men's 
protest  of  their  weakness,  had  "gone  doum"  (Keilah  was  in  the 
Shephelah,  or  lower  hills :  mark  the  accuracy  of  the  phrase, 
ver,  4,  6),  and,  under  Jehovah's  counsel  and  guidance  saved 
Keilah  from  the  Philistine  hosts  who  were  robbing  their 
threshing-floors  of  the  corn  for  which  the  Judaean  lowland  was 
famed.  But  the  Baalite  faction,  casting  away  all  gratitude  to 
their  dehverer,  would  have  shut  him  up  into  his  persecutor's 
hand.  Like  the  Antitype,  David  was  betrayed  by  those  whom 
he  came  to  save.  But  Jehovah  baffled  this  treachery,  and 
Saul's  presumptuous  hope  that  providence  would  minister  to 
his  gratuitous  and  murderous  malice.  How  exact,  yet  how 
palpably  undesigned,  the  coincidence  of  language  and  allusion, 
stamping  the  genuineness  of  both  the  Psalm  and  the  history, 
in  Ps,  XXXI.  6,  8,  21 :  "I  have  hated  them  that  regard  lying 
■vanities  (as  the  Baalites:  compare  2  Kings  xvii.  15;  Jonah  ii. 
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8) :  but  I  trust  in  Jehovah'.  '  Thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the 
hand  of  the  enemy.  Blessed  be  Jehovah:  for  He  hath  shown 
me  His  marvellous  kindness  in  a  strong  city"  (the  very  descrip- 
tion of  Keilah,  which  was  so  strong,  that  not  merely  a  ha7id,  but 
"the  armies  of  the  Philistines,"  assailed  it  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  3): 
now  El-Khuweilifeh,  consisting  of  two  Tels,  or  strongholds, 
with  a  valley  between).  Another  undesigned  coincidence  with 
David's  phraseology  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  iv.  9,  "As  Jehovah 
liveth,  who  hath  redeemed  my  soul  out  of  all  adversity")  occurs  in 
the  fifth  and  seventh  verses  of  the  thiety-first  Psalm,  "Thou 
hast  redeemed  me — Thou  hast  known  my  soul  in  adversities." 

The  Ziphites  imitated  the  treacherous  men  of  Keilah. 
Eeporting  David's  hiding  himself  in  the  hill  of  Hachilah,  they 
said,  "0  king,  come  down,  and  our  part  shall  be  to  shut  him 
up"  (the  same  Hebrew  again  as  Ps.  xxxi.  8).  But  God  reversed 
Saul's  and  their  plot.  Instead  of  David's  being  shut  up  intx) 
Saul's  hand,  it  was  Saul  that  was  shut  U2J  into  David's  hand, 
first  at  Engedi,  when  David  cut  off  his  skirt,  when  he  might 
have  taken  his  persecutor's  life,  and  Saul  confessed,  "Jehovah 
had  shut  me  up  (the  same  Hebrew  again)  into  thine  hand,  and 
thou  killedst  me  not"  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  18);  again  at  Hachilah, 
where  Saul  lay  sleeping,  and  Abishai  said  to  David,  "God 
hath  shut  up  (the  same  Hebrew)  thine  enemy  into  thine  hand 
this  day"  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  margin).  The  fifty-fourth  Psalm 
commemorates  this  deliverance  from  the  treachery  of  the 
Ziphites.  "Strangers,"  saith  David  (ver.  3),  "are  risen  up 
against  me:  they  have  not  set  God  before  them."  The 
Ziphites,  who  ought  by  ties  of  tribe  and  country  to  have  been 
David's  friends,  acted  as  hostile  strangers.  See  also  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  heading  of  Psalm  liv.  with  the  twice  repeated 
words  of  the  Ziphites  in  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19,  xxvi.  1),  "Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us?"  But 
God  was  on  his  side.  So  the  antitype  Messiah  was  betrayed 
by  His  kinsmen  the  Jews  to  the  heathen  Komans.  As  God 
shut  Him  not  up  in  the  grave  permanently,  but  raised  Him  up 
from  the  dead  on  the  ground  of  His  faultless  righteousness,  so 
will  God  regard  all  who  are  identified  by  faith  with  Christ,  as 
objects  of  salvation,  and  will  raise  them  up  together  with  Him. 
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LECTURE  III. 

PSALMS  XVII.,  XVIII.,  LII.,  LXXIL,  CVIII.,  CXLIV. 

POETEY  has  been  in  most  countries  the  earliest  form  of 
composition,  as  being  the  easiest  to  retain  in  the  memory; 
and  compositions  were  in  ancient  ages  more  diffused  by  oral 
recitation  than  by  reading,  as  books  were  scarce,  and  in  many 
places  unknown.  It  is  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
Israel,  the  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Pentateuch, 
have  less  of  the  poetical  element  than  the  later ;  so  entirely 
has  the  Divine  Author  guarded  against  the  suspicion  of 
mythical  admixtures,  such  as  abound  in  the  earliest  heathen 
lays  of  all  other  nations.  Accordingly  the  Epos,  as  having  its 
proper  sphere  in  a  mythical  heroic  age,  is  not  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

The  whole  period  before  David  furnishes  but  one  Psalm  to 
the  Psalter,  namely,  that  of  Moses,  the  ninetieth  Psalm : 
though  it  is  probable,  as  we  purpose  hereafter  to  show,  that 
the  ninety-first  also  is  the  composition  of  Israel's  leader  out 
of  Egypt.  The  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  "  (Num.  xxi. 
14,  17,  27),  and  the  "Book  of  Jasher"  (i.e.,  the  Upright),  or 
the  Worthies  of  Israel  ("  Jeshurun,"  Deut.  xxxii.  15 ;  compare 
1  Sam,  xviii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  i.  18),  were  of  a  secular  character. 
David's  spiritual  songs  gained  such  a  hold  upon  the  heart 
of  the  nation,  that  worldly  lays  thenceforth  became  in  low 
esteem.  (Compare  Isa.  v.  12  ;  Amos  vi.  5.)  Germs  of  sacred 
song,  however,  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation's 
history ;  for  instance,  the  song  of  Israel  at  the  Eed  Sea 
(Exod.  XV.),  the  priestly  benediction  (Num.  vi.  22-26),  Moses' 
chant  at  the  moving  and  resting  of  the  ark  (Num.  x.  35,  36), 
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Deborah's  song  (Judges  v.),  and  Hannah's  (1  Sam,  ii.).  These 
prepared  the  way  for  the  full  outburst  of  psalmody  subse- 
quently, and  are  in  part  appropriated  in  some  of  the  Psalms 
in  the  Psalter. 

The  religious  awakening  of  the  nation  under  Samuel  and 
the  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  music  and  sacred  song 
held  a  prominent  place  (1  Sam.  x.  5-11,  xix.  19-24),  were 
the  immediate  precursors  of  the  golden  age  of  psalmody  under 
King  David.  Combining  creative  genius,  as  a  poet,  with  a 
special  gift  of  inspiration  as  a  prophet,  he  produced  the 
majority  of  the  Psalms,  about  eighty  out  of  the  whole 
hundred  and  fifty.  On  his  Psalms,  the  other  psalmists 
(excepting,  of  course,  Moses)  mainly  lean. 

One  element  in  David's  chequered  life  especially  adapted 
him  for  his  work.  Tried  sorely  himself,  he  could  experi- 
mentally sympathise  with  the  afflicted.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"  Where  would  David's  Psalms  have  been,  if  he  had  not  been 
persecuted  ?  "  Eepresenting  in  his  own  person  the  righteous 
principle  assailed  by  the  ungodly,  he  teaches  believers  of  all 
subsequent  times  how  to  cast  themselves  on  God,  in  strong 
confidence  of  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness  over  wrong. 
Merging  his  individual  feelings  in  those  of  the  general  com- 
munion of  saints,  whose  mouthpiece  under  the  Spirit  he  is,  he 
alludes  to  personal  details  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  apply 
them  to  the  whole  Church ;  so  that  his  poems  are  litur- 
gical, rather  than  lyrical — the  utterances  designed  by  God 
for  the  Church,  rather  than  the  deUneation  of  mere  private 
sensibilities. 

Still  coincidences  do  occur  in  the  Psalms,  marking  David's 
individuality,  and,  by  their  palpable  undesigiiedness,  identify- 
ing the  David  of  the  Psalms  with  the  David  of  the  history. 
Thus,  following  up  the  persecutions  which  he  endured  from 
Saul,  and  which  suggested  so  many  of  his  Psahns,  take  the 
FIFTY-SECOND  PsALM.  The  title  tells  us  what  the  occasion 
was  which  immediately  suggested  its  composition.  It  is 
committed  "  to  the  chief  Musician,"  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  have  it  pubUcly  sung  in  the  Temple  service,  with  an 
accompaniment  of  sacred  music.     This  direction,  as    well  as 
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the  "  Maschil  "  (meaning  "  instruction  "),  marks  that  the  parti- 
cular historic  fact  is  treated,  not  as  a  matter  affecting  merely 
individual  feeling,  but  as  illustrating  the  eternal  principle,  that 
the  triumph  of  might,  allied  with  injustice,  is  short,  and  recoils 
on  the  perpetrator.  The  occasion  is  stated  to  be,  "When 
Doeg  the  Edomite  came  and  told  Saul,  and  said  unto  him, 
David  is  come  to  the  house  of  Ahimelech."  The  tautology, 
"  told  and  said,"  marks  Doeg's  officious  eagerness  to  tell,  with 
tale-bearing  exaggerations,  what  he  knew  well  his  master 
Saul  would  be  keen  in  listening  to  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9-11,  22). 
"The  Edomite"  is  added  to  remind  us  of  Edom,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  world's  undying  enmity  to  the  Church. 

But  Doeg,  plainly,  is  not  the  principal  one  against  whom 
the  Psalm  is  directed.  He  was  but  a  herdsman,  though  the 
ready  tool  of  one  mightier,  in  destroying  no  less  than  eighty- 
five  priests  and  their  city  of  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  "The 
boaster  in  mischief"  really  meant  in  verse  1,  was  Saul,  who 
virtually  boasted  of  the  accomplished  destruction  of  the 
j)riests,  and  threatened  a  similar  fate  to  all  who  should  aid 
David.  To  this  David  replies,  "  Why  boastest  thou  thyself  in 
mischief,  0  mighty  man  ? "  piSSL',  hag-gibhor.]  Now  when 
we  turn  to  the  history,- we  find  David  using  the  very  same 
term,  and  concerning  Saul  and  Jonathan :  "  How  are  the 
mighty  (gibborim)  fallen!"  (2  Sam.  i.  19).  Animal  courage 
and  worldly  hero-might  were  characteristics  which  David's 
elegy  could  with  truth  ascribe  to  Saul.  The  higher  and  truer 
hero-might  belongs  to  the  godly  alone :  as  David  takes  care  to 
insist  on  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm  (ver.  25) :  "  With  an  upright 
man  (literally,  with  an  upright  heko,  gvar)  Thou  wilt  show 
Thyself  upright."  How  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  unde- 
signed, the  coincidence  of  language  ! 

David  further  addresses  the  ideal  wicked  mighty  one 
(ver.  3),  "  Thou  lovest  .  .  .  lying  rather  than  to  speak  right- 
eousness. Selah.  Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words."  What 
these  "  lying  and  all  devouring  words  "  were,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  history  (1  Sam.  xxi  v.  9),  where  David  said  to  Saul, 
"  Wherefore  hearest  thou  mens  words,  saying.  Behold,  David 
seeketh  thy  hurt  ?"     The  men  who  spoke  such  words  against 
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David  were  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  king,  and  saw  that 
the  shortest  road  to  his  favour  was  to  malign  David,  and 
misconstrue  his  every  act  into  matter  of  treason.  The  prime 
instigator  of  such  lying  charges  was  the  king  himself.  They 
were  but  the  tools  :  Saul  was  the  real  author  of  the  lies.  Doeg 
told  the  fact,  it  is  true,  with  malicious  aggravation.  It  was 
Saul  who  put  upon  it  the  false  construction  of  treason  against 
David  and  the  innocent  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.).  How  naturally 
the  history. accords  with  the  fifty-second  Psalm,  and  also  with 
Psalm  xvii.  3,  4 :  "  I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not 
transgress.  Concerning  the  works  of  men,  by  the  word  of  Thy 
lips  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer."  [P")?, 
paritz,  one  who  hreaks  through  all  restraint.]  David's  gTand 
safeguard  against  the  hurtful  "  words  and  works  of  men  "  was 
"  the  word  of  God's  lips." 

The  "  Selah  "  is  characteristic  of  David,  and  the  singers  of 
David,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthan,  exclusively,  and  occurs 
seventy-three  times.  The  "  Hallelujah,"  on  the  contrary,  is 
never  found  in  his  or  their  Psalms,  but  in  the  Psalms  connected 
with  the  times  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  the  return. 
Habakkuk  (iii.  9,  13)  doubtless  borrows  the  "  Selah,"  as  also 
the  heading  "  to  the  chief  Musician  on  my  stringed  instru- 
ments," from  David's  Psalms.  Nothing  but  close  investigation 
brings  out  the  fact  of  such  individual  characteristics  of  David's 
style.  A  forger  in  later  days  would  not  be  likely  to  have 
observed  such  delicate  proprieties ;  the  observance  of  them  in 
the  Psalms  attributed  to  him  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  authorship. 

"  Selah "  is  probably  derived  from  n?^,  sh'lah,  "  rest,"  and 
denotes  a  pause,  during  which  the  singers  ceased  to  sing,  and 
the  musical  instruments  alone  were  heard.  The  Septuagint 
render  it  {Sid\lraXiJia),  "  a  break  in  the  Psalm."  It  is  introduced 
where  the  sense  suggests  the  propriety  of  a  pause,  to  give 
time  for  calm  reflection  on  the  thought  that  has  immediately 
preceded.  In  the  ninth  Psalm,  it  follows  "  Higgaion,"  which 
is  a  call  to  meditation,  as  the  word  implies.  It  is  the  peaceful 
and  meditative  soul  alone,  that  can  hear  with  the  inward  ear 
what  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  us  learn ;  and  the  "  Selah  " 
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of  David  reminds  us,  that  whilst  hearing  or  reading  Holy 
Scripture,  we  should  commune  in  quietness  with  our  spirit, 
and  with  our  God, 

Another  striking  feature  of  David's  Psalms  is  his  use  of 
the  names  of  God,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  as  compared  with 
the  usage  of  the  Psalms  of  a  later  date  in  this  respect.  The 
Elohim  Psalms,  such  as  the  fifty-second,  are  peculiar  to  the 
first  three,  out  of  the  whole  five  books  composing  the  Psalter, 
viz.,  to  those  of  David,  Asaph,  and  the  sons  of  Korah.  So 
strange  had  "  Elohim "  become  in  later  times,  that  only  the 
Jehovah  Psalms  of  David  were  inserted  in  the  later  books, 
excepting  Psalm  cviii.  (which  is  by  David,  in  which  Elohim 
occurs  six  times,  and  Psalm  cxliv.,  also  bi/  David,  in  which  it 
occurs  but  once).  What  but  truth  and  authenticity  could  have 
produced  such  a  subtle  nicety  in  the  Psalms  attributed  to  David 
and  his  singers,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  last  two 
books  ?  In  the  fourth  book,  Elohim  never  occurs  once.  In  the 
fifth,  only  in  the  two  Psalms  composed  hy  David.  Moreover,  it 
is  a  coincidence  between  David's  Psalms  and  the  independent 
histories  (the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Chronicles),  that  David 
in  the  latter  uses  Elohim  as  a  favourite  term.  (Compare 
2  Sam,  vii. ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20,  xxix.  1.)  The  coincidence 
is  such  as  a  forger  would  never  think  of.  So  delicate  a  pro- 
priety observed  in  both,  attests  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Davidic  Psahns  and  the  sacred  histories  alike. 
We  may  thank  the  rationalistic  school  and  Dr  Colenso  for 
calling  attention  to  the  Divine  names.  What  they  intended 
for  the  dismemberment  and  discrediting  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  has  been  abundantly  overruled  to  their  con- 
firmation. 

Hengstenberg  suggests  that  the  reason  for  David's  predilec- 
tion for  the  name  Elohim  was  this:  The  heathen  regarded 
Jehovah,  or  Jahve,  as  the  designation  for  the  local  God  of 
Israel ;  not  as  the  God  of  the  universe,  possessing  the  whole 
fulness  and  might  of  the  Godhead  absolutely.  So  David  felt 
it  unnecessary  to  express  Jehovah  as  the  Divine  designation  ; 
for  there  was  no  question  among  the  nations  that  He  was 
Israel's  God.     What  was  contested  was,  whether  He  was  also 
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Elohim.  In  the  face  of  the  mighty  world-powers,  David 
boldly  asserts  the  nullity  of  their  gods,  and  the  sole  and 
exclusive  Godhead  of  Jehovah;  as,  for  instance,  in  Psalm 
XVIII.  31,  "Who  is  Elohim  save  Jehovah?"  Moreover,  that 
"Elohim"  in  David's  Elohistic  Psalms  presupposes  Jehovah 
as  understood,  appears  from  the  close  of  the  second  book  (Ps. 
LXXii.  18),  "Blessed  be  Jehovah-Elohim."  In  later  times, 
when  the  falsely  called  Elohim  of  surrounding  nations  began 
to  be  honoured  in  Israel,  the  term  gave  place  to  Jehovah  for 
expressing  the  one  true  God. 

The  last  coincidence  to  be  noticed  between  the  history  and 
the  Psalm  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  latter  with  Saul's  words  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-9  :  "  Hear  now, 
ye  Benjamites ;  will  the  son  of  Jesse  give  every  one  of  you 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  make  you  all  captains  of  thousands, 
and  captains  of  hundreds;  that  all  of  you  have  conspired 
against  me,  and  there  is  none  that  showeth  me  that  my  son 
hath  made  a  league  with  the  son  of  Jesse  .  .  .  and  stirred  up 
my  servant  against  me,  to  lie  in  wait,  as  at  this  day  ?  Then 
answered  Doeg  the  Udomite,  which  was  set  over  the  servants 
of  Saul,  and  said,  I  saw  the  son  of  Jesse  coming  to  Nob,  to 
Ahimelech,"  &c.  Here  Saul  implies  that  he  had  what  David 
had  not,  abundance  of  riches,  fields  and  vineyards,  wherewith 
to  reward  the  tools  of  his  wickedness.  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii. 
11,  12,  15)  had  foretold  that  this  very  course  should  be  "  the 
manner  of  the  king,"  when  the  Israelites  were  so  keen  about 
having  one:  "He  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousands, 
and  he  will  take  your  fields  and  your  vineyards,  and  give 
them  to  his  servants."  How  exactly,  and  yet  with  how  entire 
an  absence  of  design,  the  harmony  being  latent,  and  not  on 
the  surface,  does  all  this  accord  with,  "  Lo,  this  is  the  man 
that  made  not  God  his  strength,  but  trusted  in  the  abundance 
of  his  riches,  and  strengthened  himself  in  his  wickedness." 

Singularly  prophetical  of  Saul's  own  doom  is  the  fifth  verse, 
which,  in  unstudied  coincidence  with  1  Sam.  xxii.  10-20,  hints 
at  the  doom  inflicted  by  him  on  the  house  of  Ahimelech. 
Herein  is  the  "  Maschil,"  or  instructive  lesso7i,  to  be  learnt. 
God  pays  men  in  kind.     "  With  the  merciful  He  will  show 
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Himself  merciful,  but  with  the  froward  He  will  show  Himself 
froward."  Saul  had,  by  the  hands  of  Doeg,  slain  the  whole 
family  and  kin  of  Ahimelech,  save  one,  Abiathar.  And  Saul 
himself,  and  "his  bloody  house,"  with  all  his  sons,  save 
Mophibosheth,  perished  by  a  violent  death  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  1—14).  So  exactly  did  the  word  come  to  pass, 
"  God  shall  likewise  destroy  thee  for  ever,  He  shall  take  thee 
away,  and  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling-place,*  and  root 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living."  Contrast  Ps.  xlix.  11, 
"  Their  inward  thought  is  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for 
ever,  and  their  dwelling-places  to  all  generations."  Verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

*  The  Hebrew  for  "dwelling-place,"  ohel,  means  literally  the  tabernacle,  or 
sanctuary.  This  is  appropriate  to  the  fact  that  Ahimelech  was  cut  off  by  Saul 
during  his  ministry  at  the  tabernacle,  whence  the  king  summoned  him.  So 
"  tabernacle"  is  applied  to  Saul's  dwelling,  whence  he  should  be  cut  off  in  retri- 
bution in  kind. 
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LECTUKE  TV. 

PSALMS  VI.,  XI.,  XVI.,  XVIL,  XXV.,  XXXV.,  XLIII.,  LVI. 

THE  Psalms  took  their  rise  in  the  religious  awakening 
which  began  under  Samuel,  and  was  fully  developed 
under  King  David.  The  long  times  of  growing  declension 
which  succeeded  were  for  the  most  part  barren  of  additions 
to  the  Psalter.  The  only  such  additions  were  made  in  the 
times  of  religious  revivals,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  pious 
kings  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah.  Psalms  xlvil, 
XLVili.,  and  Lxxxiii.  plainly  commemorate  the  overthrow  of 
the  heathen  confederacy  against  Judah  in  the  days  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  Psalms  xlvi.  and  lxxxvii.  similarly  glorify  God 
for  the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib's  overwhelming  hosts, 
under  Hezekiah ;  and  Psalms  lxxvil,  lxxxviil,  lxxxix.,  pro- 
bably belong  to  Josiah's  reign.  The  rehgious  reformation 
which  resulted  from  the  bitter,  but  wholesome,  lesson  taught 
by  the  Divine  chastisement  in  the  nation's  captivity,  was 
marked  by  a  brief  outburst  of  inspired  psalmody.  After  the 
last  new  song  (Ps.  cxviii.)  and  its  sister  Psalms,  sung  to  the 
Lord  at  the  completion  of  the  city  walls  under  Nehemiah,  no 
new  Psalm  was  composed  under  inspiration. 

David  gives  the  tone  to  the  Psalter ;  just  as,  in  his  turn,  he 
rests  upon  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  one,  at  least,  of  whose 
Psalms  he  has  preserved  for  us,  viz..  Psalm  xc.  His  tone  is 
elevated,  and  his  poetical  style  abounds  in  rare  forms,  which 
create  at  times  a  difficulty.  The  pervading  characteristic  of 
his  Psalms  is  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  righteousness 
of  God,  as  the  preservative  against  despair :  hence  we  so  often 
meet  in  them  Divine  consolations  suddenly  interposed  in  the 
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midst  of  sorrowful  complaints.  David's  faith  addresses  itself 
to,  and  triumphs  over,  David's  fears.  His  imminent  perils 
and  sore  trials,  and  the  victory  of  his  faith  over  them,  issuing 
in  his  final  exaltation  from  the  lowest  humiliation  to  the  royal 
sceptre  over  God's  own  people,  are  what  especially  qualified 
him  to  be  the  vivid  type  of  the  Divine  Son  of  David.  Take 
as  an  illustration  the  mutually  related  pair  of  Psalms,  xvi.  and 
XVII.  As  Psalms  xlil  and  xliil,  so  Psalms  xvl  and  xvii. 
form  one  whole,  consisting  of  two  parts.  The  last  verse  of 
xlii.  and  xliii.  is  beautifully  varied  from  the  fifth  verse  of  xlii., 
"I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  wJio  is  the  health  of  my  countenance'" — 
"I  shall  yet  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance."  It 
is  the  help  of  Sis  countenance  that  is  the  health  of  my  counte- 
nance. The  Psalmist's  situation  in  both  is  that  of  one  in 
imminent  danger  from  godless  foes ;  and  the  consolation  is 
threefold — 1.  Trust  in  Jehovah  produces  the  assurance  of  life, 
and  pleasures  for  ever  to  both  body  and  soul;  2.  Eighteousness 
in  the  petitioner ;  3.  and  Unrighteousness  in  the  oppressors, 
ensure  God's  interposition  for  His  people's  final  and  full  satis- 
faction with  His  holy  likeness  in  His  presence.  The  first  is 
the  theme  of  Psalm  xvl,  the  latter  two  are  the  theme  of 
Psalm  xvil 

The  heading  of  Psalm  xvl  is,  "Michtam  of  David."  This 
is  a  title  which  stands  by  itself,  and  is  not  found  associated 
with  Maschil,  Mizmor,  or  Tephillah.  Hengstenberg  explains 
it  a  "secret,"  a  song  of  deep  import,  conducting  into  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  life.  The  believer  is  admitted  into  the  secret 
presence-chamber  of  his  Lord,  and  fathoms  mysteries  hidden 
from  the  world.  (Ps.  xxv.  14,  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  Him.")  But  the  root  of  Michtam  (Dn3,  Katham) 
may  also  mean  to  "inscribe,"  or  "engrave:"  and  in  this  sense 
the  Septuagint  take  it,  "a  pillar  engraving"  (a-rijXoypacpLa). 
The  precious  truths  shadowed  forth  in  the  Psahn,  namely,  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Messiah,  deserve  to  be  deeply  engraven 
on  the  heart,  as  if  in  capital  letters  inscribed  on  a  pillar  before 
the  eyes.      So  Bishop  Wordsworth. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence,  that  Job  also  introduces  his 
sublime  prophetical  anticipation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
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by  the  power  of  the  Eedeemer  (God)  with  a  similar  heading : 
"  Oh  that  my  words  were  printed  (engraven)  in  a  book !  that 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever !  For  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,  and  that  He 
shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  (rather,  the  last)  upon  the  earth," 
&c.  Hezekiah's  'writing'  (^i^^p,  Miktah)  seems  a  plain  allusion 
to  David's  Michtam.  He  too,  like  David,  was  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  grave,  and  was  raised  again.  Hence,  naturally 
there  is  a  correspondence  to  David's  Michtam  and  other 
Psalms  in  his  Miktab.  Moreover,  it  was  Hezekiah  who 
restored  David's  Psalms  to  their  liturgical  use  in  the  temple 
(2  Chron.  xxix.  30,  "Hezekiah  commanded  the  Levites  to  sing 
praise  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of  David,  and  of  Asaph 
the  seer").  The  coincidence,  evidently  natural,  and  unlike  the 
invention  of  a  forger,  between  his  'writing'  or  prayer  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  9—20)  and  David's  Psalms  and  those  of  his  singers 
(vi.  5,  "In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee ;  in  the  grave 
who  shall  give  Thee  thanks  ?"  xxx.  9,  "What  profit  is  there  in 
my  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit?  Shall  the  dust  praise 
Thee?  Shall  it  declare  TJiy  truth?  xxvii.  13,  "I  had  fainted, 
unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living;"  XLIX.  1,  "All  the  inhabitants  of  the  world;" 
OIL  24,  "0  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days." 
With  which  compare  Hezekiah's  words,  "I  said  in  the  cutting 
of  of  my  days, ...  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years. .  . . 
I  shall  behold  no  more  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  grave 
cannot  praise  Thee;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee;  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  Thy  truth.  The  living,  the 
living  shall  praise  Thee"),  and  their  titles  (Miktab  answering 
to  Michtam  Psalms  xvl,  lvl,  lvii.)  are  a  presumption  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  latter. 

David's  persecution  by  Saul,  to  such  a  degree  that,  despair- 
ing of  life,  he  fled  to  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1;  compare 
xxi.  10),  among  whom  God  marvellously  "preserved"  him 
(compare  ver.  1,  "Preserve  me,  0  God"),  probably  suggested  the 
SIXTEENTH  PsALM,  though  not  actually  composed  till  later 
times,  when  he  was  on  the  throne.  What  confirms  this  is, 
that  another  similar  Michtam  of  David  (Psalm  lvi.)  is  expressly 
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in  the  title  attributed  to  this  occasion:  'when  the  Philistines 
took  him  in  Gath."  The  sorrow-multiplying  idolatries  around 
him,  whilst  there,  would  naturally  suggest  the  resolution, 
"Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten  after  another 
god:  their  drink  offerings  of  blood  will  I  not  offer,  nor  take  up 
their  names  into  my  lips"  (ver.  4).  The  names  for  idol-gods  and 
sorroivs  are  almost  identical  (nidify,  'atzeboth;  Q''3>T  ' atzalibim); 
a  bad  augury  for  those  who  "hasten  after"  O"'09  maharu,  with 
a  dowry  huy  as  a  wife)  "another  God."  All  lovers  of  idols, 
literal  or  spiritual,  luy  them  at  the  cost  of  "sorrows"  here,  and 
death  for  ever  hereafter.  In  blessed  contrast  to  this,  he  con- 
templates his  own  goodly  spiritual  heritage  in  the  Lord:  "The 
Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance  and  of  my  cup :  Thou 
maintainest  my  lot;"  of  which  Saul,  though  he  drive  me  into 
exile,  cannot  dispossess  me.  "The  lines  (which  measure  out 
my  allotment)  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places;  yea,  I 
have  a  goodly  heritage." 

In  undesigned  coincidence  with  this,  we  find  David  at 
Hachilah,  in  his  appeal  to  his  persecutor  Saul,  fixing  on  this  as 
the  main  hardship  of  his  forced  exile  from  the  Holy  Land 
(1  Sam,  xxvi.  19):  "Cursed  be  they  (who  have  stirred  thee  up 
against  me);  for  they  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abid- 
ing in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Go,  serve  other  gods." 
The  correspondence  of  the  very  words  is  of  that  natural  and 
unobtrusive  kind  which  fits  in  with  the  supposition  that  the 
Psalm  and  the  history  alike  are  what  they  profess  to  be, 
genuine  representations  of  David's  actual  words  and  sentiments. 
In  Ps.  XVI.  8,  David  fortifies  himself  against  the  surrounding 
temptations,  "  I  have  set  Jehovah  always  before  me,  because  He 
is  at  my  right  hand  (compare  Ps.  cix.  31);  I  shall  not  be 
moved."  So,  I  shall  be  at  thy  right  hand  (Ps.  ex.  1  ;  Matt. 
XXV.  33,  34),  and  (v.  11),  "at  Thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore." 

In  the  first  verse  of  the  eleventh  Psalm,  David  uses  a 
peculiar  expression,  "How  say  ye  to  my  soul.  Flee  (as)  a  hird 
to  your  mountain?"  Birds  are  more  exposed  in  the  open 
plain;  and  therefore  on  a  sudden  alarm  fly  to  the  covert  of  a 
hill.     No  image  could  be  more  appropriate  in  Palestine,  abound- 
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ing,  as  it  does,  in  cav.es  on  the  hill-sides.  (Compare  1  Sam. 
xiii.  6,  "The  people  did  hide  themselves — from  the  Philistines 
— in  caves,  rocks,  and  high  places.")  But  the  history  further- 
more shows,  that  it  is  the  very  image  David  would  be  likely  to 
use,  if  the  David  of  the  Psalms  is  the  David  of  the  history;  for 
when  he  was  fleeing  before  Saul,  he  says  to  the  latter  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20),  "The  king  of  Israel  is  come  out — as  when  one  doth 
hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains."  Here  again  is  a  delicate 
coincidence  such  as  truth  alone  was  likely  to  produce.  Liter- 
ally, David  did  flee  (1  Sam.  xix.  18),  but  the  flight  counselled 
by  carnal  friends  was  a  spiritual  one — that  he  should  flee  from 
his  high -place  of  trust  in  Jehovah;  and  this  David's  spiritual 
instincts  recoiled  from;  as  Nehemiah  long  subsequently  said  to 
like  counsellors,  "Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?"  (Neh.  vi.  11). 
David  was  dwelling  at  Engedi  (  =  the  fountain  of  the  young 
goat),  "  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats  "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  at  the 
time  of  writing  Psalm  xi.  This  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of  the  guilty 
cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  How  naturally  here 
would  the  idea  suggest  itself  (Ps.  xi.  6),  "  Upon  the  wicked 
Jehovah  shall  rain  fire  and  brimstone  and  an  horrible  tempest " 
(the  wrath-wind,  ziVaphoth:  comp.  Isa.  xxx.  33).  This  con- 
firms the  reality  of  the  coincidence,  evidently  undesigned, 
between  Ps.  xi.  1,  2,  and  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20.  "The  wicked 
bending  their  bow — that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  the 
upright "  (ver,  2),  points  to  the  treacherous  Ziphites  tracking 
"  his  foot "  (marg.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  22),  and  guiding  Saul  and  his 
Benjamite  howmen  towards  David.  These  "deadly  enemies 
compassed  him  about"  (Ps.  xvii.  9)  so  closely  at  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  they  on  one  side,  while  he  was  on  the  other,  that 
only  by  "  making  haste  David  got  away."  God's  providence 
interposed ;  for,  just  as  Saul  was  on  the  verge  of  overtaking 
him,  the  Philistines  unintentionally  saved  him  by  invading 
Judah,  and  so  requiring  Saul  to  meet  them,  the  very  enemies 
by  whom  Saul  had  hoped  to  kill  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  21). 
The  name  Sela-hammah-lekoth,  "the  rock  of  divisions,"  marked 
the  spot  where  David  climbed  down  on  one  side,  whilst  Saul 
was  on  the  other.     The  coincidence  of  the  heading  of  Psalm 
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Liv.  with  the  twice-repeated  words  of.  the  Ziphites  in  the 
history  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  and  xxvi.  1),  identifies  the  occasion 
referred  to  in  that  Psalm :  "  The  Ziphites  came  and  said  to 
Saul,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  us  ? " 

Once,  for  a  brief  space,  his  stronghold  of  faith  failed  at  this 
period,  and  he  sought  a  carnal  mountain;  for  he  "said  in  his 
heart,  I  shall  now  perish  one  day  by  the  hand  of  Saul;  there  is 
nothing  better  for  me  than  that  I  should  speedily  escape  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines."  He  narrowly  escaped  the  penalty 
of  his  distrust  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  xxix.).  But  at  the  time 
of  writing  the  pair  of  Psalms  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  faith  had  recovered 
its  power.  For  natural  fear  and  divine  confidence  are  the  two 
opposite  poles  of  the  believer's  life  (compare  1  Sam.  xxx.  6, 
"David  was  greatly  distressed :  but  David  encouraged  himself 
in  the  Lord  his  God,")  and  it  is  only  at  the  last  we  realise  "in 
vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  the  multitude  of  mountains : 
truly  in  the  Lord  our  God  is  the  salvation  of  Israel"  (Jer.  iii. 
23). 

Another  coincidence  with  the  independent  history  is  latent  in 
Psalm  xvl  7:  "I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  me 
counsel."  In  the  providence  of  God,  Abiathar,  one  of  Ahime- 
lech's  sons,  escaped,  from  Saul's  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
to  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20).  David  had  thus  at  his  side 
one  through  whom,  as  a  priest,  in  God's  appointed  way,  he 
could  continually  seek  "counsel "  of  the  Lord.  The  history  (1 
Sam.  xxx.  7,  8;  compare  xxiii.  2,  4,  6,  9)  expressly  records 
that  David  did  so  "inquire  at  the  Lord"  through  Abiathar. 
Saul,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  very  act  of  slaying  the  priests, 
bereft  himself  of  those  through  whom  he  might  have  consulted 
the  Lord.  So  at  last,  when  "the  Lord  answered  him  not, 
neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets,"  he  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  guilt  by  having  recourse  to  the  witch 
of  Endor, — an  act  which  is  expressly  specified  as  one  leading 
cause  of  his  destruction.  (1  Chron.  x.  13,  "  So  Saul  died  for 
his  transgTCSsion  which  he  committed  against  the  Lord,  even 
against  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he  kept  not,  and  also  for 
asking  counsel  of  one  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  it." 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  7.)     Truly  God  makes  men's  own  sin  their 
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punishment,  even  as  righteousness  is  its  own  reward.  (Com- 
pare Isa.  iii.  9,  11,  "  Woe  unto  their  soul !  for  they  have  re- 
warded evil  unto  themselves.  Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  it 
shall  be  well  with  him :  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  Woe  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him :  for 
the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him.")  Men's  sin  will 
find  them  out.  With  divinely  inspired  prescience,  Samuel 
denounced  Saul's  self-justifying  excuses  of  his  prominent  act 
of  disobedience  in  words  awfully  significant  of  the  final  issue : 
"  Eebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (the  very  climax  of  guilt 
into  which  Saul  finally  fell),  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity 
and  idolatry "  (1  Sam.  xv.  23).  Truly  we  ought  to  pray, 
"  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart — and  see  if  there  be 
any  way  of  an  idol  (3^y  otzeh  ;  or  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  4,  above,  any 
tcay  of  sorrow)  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
The  way  of  idolatry,  however  refined,  proves  a  way  of  sorrow, 
and  shuts  out  from  the,  way  everlasting  (Ps.  cxxxix.  24). 

It  is  written  in  1  Chron.  x.  13,  "  Saul  died  for  his  trans- 
gression— against  the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  Hebrew  word 
for  "transgression"  (?!"?  onaal),  expresses  prevarication  of 
word  and  deed ;  Saul  not  doing  God's  commandments,  yet 
wishing  to  appear  to  do  them;  shuffling  violation  of  duty ;  as 
especially  in  the  case  of  Amalek,  whose  men  and  cattle  he 
destroyed  only  so  far  as  God's  will  coincided  with  his  own, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  his  lust  for  spoil,  and  for  popularity. 
He  even  gave  his  very  transgression,  which  he  shifts  upon  "  the 
people,"  a  meritorious  and  religious  character :  "  The  people 
took  of  the  spoil,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  marked 
contrast  to  this  stands  David's  resolution  (Ps.  xvil.  3),  "  I  am 
purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not  transgress ;  "  or  as  Heng- 
stenberg  translates  it,  "  my  mouth  oversteps  not  my  thought." 
Notwithstanding  exceptional  falls,  my  mouth's  claim  to  be 
righteous,  that  is,  sincere,  does  not  go  beyond  the  real  state 
of  my  heart,  as  seen  by  Thee :  compare  the  end  of  verse  1, 
"  My  prayer  goeth  not  out  of  feigned  lips."  But  lest  this 
statement  should  savour  of  pride,  David  adds,  "By  the  word 
of  Thy  lips  I  have  kept  me  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer." 

The   coincidence    between    David's    phrase    in    the    Psalm, 
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"  concerning  the  works  of  men,"  and  in  the  independent 
history  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  "men's  words,"  has  been  formerly 
noticed.  Another  coincidence  is  here.  Twice  in  the  history 
it  is  recorded,  that  David  was  "kept"  from  sinning,  when 
sorely  tempted  to  avenge  himself.  First  in  the  case  of  Nabal 
(1  Sam.  XXV.  39),  "  The  Lord  (he  saith ;  as  here.  The  word  of 
Thy  lips)  hath  kept  His  servant  from  evil"  In  the  second 
case,  the  coincidence  is  more  striking  still.  When  the  arch- 
"  destroyer "  (Ps.  xvii.  4)  suggested  at  HachHah  Abishai's 
proposal  in  '  words,'  "  Let  me  smite  Saul,"  the  Lord  kept  David 
from  the  spirit  of  impatience  and  self-revenge,  and  David 
replied,  "  Destroy  him  not "  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  9).  In  the  history 
of  David's  ancestors  Euth  (ii.  12),  Boaz  her  future  husband 
said  to  her,  "  A  full  reward  be  given  Thee  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trusts  How  naturally 
David  adopts  the  treasured  up  words  of  his  forefather,  in  the 
Psalm  (xvii.  8),  "  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings." 
Compare  the  Antitype,  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

Furthermore,  David's  favourite  phrase  in  the  Psalms  (Ps. 
XXXV.  1,  and  xliil  1),  "Plead  my  cause,  0  Lord,  with  them 
that  strive  with  me,"  is  the  very  one  attributed  to  him  by  the 
independent  historian  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  39,  "  The  Lord  hath 
pleaded  the  cause  of  my  reproach  from  NabaL"  God's  word, 
which  "  is  the  path  of  life,"  alone  can  keep  us  from  "  the 
paths  of  the  destroyer."  How  natural  are  these  delicate 
coincidences !  The  minute  consistency  of  David's  character, 
as  portrayed  in  the  Psalms,  with  that  of  Ms  portrait  in  the 
history,  is  just  what  one  might  expect,  assuming  both  the 
history  and  the  Psalms  to  be  genuine. 

Some  have  denied  that  the  passage,  Ps.  XVL  9,  10,  "My 
flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope :  for  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Tliy  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion," refers  to  anything  further  than  David's  anticipation  of 
bodily  deliverance  in  this  life, — on  the  gTOund  that  "  flesh  " 
commonly  expresses  the  living  body ;  and  that  the  Hebrew 
for  "  leave "  (^IJ?)  may  be  translated  "  commit  to ; "  and  the 
Hebrew  for  "  corruption "  may  be  rendered  (nriB'  sliacath), 
"  pit."     But  1  Sam.  xvii.  44,  shows  this  rule  as  to  "  flesh  "  is 
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not  universal.  Moreover,  the  term  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
of  Him  whose  body  even  in  death  had  indestructible  vitality/. 
David  may  have  primarily  thought  of  his  own  temporal  de- 
liverance only :  as  the  Hebrew  1''1''Dn  means  "  the  pious,"  or 
"graciously  favoured  one,"  and  "Hell"  (Sheol)  sometimes 
means  great  straits,  or  destruction  (Ps.  cvii.  20,  cxvi.  3).  But 
the  Holy  Spirit  caused  him  to  utter  language  which  finds  its 
exhaustive  and  nfiain  fulfilment  in  Messiah  alone.  Inspired 
prophets  often  spake  words,  the  deep  and  far-reaching  signifi- 
cancy  of  which  they  did  not  themselves  understand,  but  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  designed  to  receive  their  fulfilment  in  Mes- 
sianic times.  (Compare  John  xi.  50-52 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10-12.) 
Tho  Septuagint,  centuries  before  Christ,  and  therefore  un- 
biassed in  favour  of  the  Christian  interpretation,  renders  it, 
not,  "  Thou  wilt  not  commit  my  soul  to  Hades,  nor  suffer  Thy 
beloved  one  to  see  the  pit "  (as  Perowne),  but  as  St.  Peter,  on 
infallible  authority,  quotes  it,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  (ey/caraXe/- 
i/rei?  ek  "k.8riv)  my  soul  in  heU  (literally,  "  into  hell ; "  put  it 
into  and  leave  it  there :  answering  to  the  Hebrew  ?  in  lisheol), 
nor  suffer  Thy  pious  one  to  see  corruption,"  or  destruction 
{Sia(pdopav)  Acts  ii.  27. 

The  Hebrew  for  "  corruption "  (^D?')  is  identical  in  con- 
sonants with  the  verb  to  corrupt,  and  has  "  the  pit "  as  a 
secondary  meaning,  because  the  pit  or  grave  is  the  place  of  cor- 
ruption. It  has  been  forcibly  said,  "  If  David  did  not  prophesy 
that  Messiah  should  not  see  corruption,  the  Septuagint  did." 
To  explain  it  of  David,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  Thine  holy 
one  to  see  the  pit"  would  be  to  make  David  deny  that  he  should 
die  at  all.  But  verse  11  plainly  implies,  that  David  in  the 
passage  is  looking  beyond  the  present  world  ;  and  as  the 
words,  "  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life :  in  Thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy ;  at  Thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore,"  anticipated  the  future  blessedness  consequent  on 
the  Eesurrection,  so  the  immediately  preceding  words,  "Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  {the  unseen  world  of  disembodied 
spirits,  in  the  English  sense),  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thy  pious 
one  to  see  corruption,"  must  refer  to  the  temporary  stay  in  the 
grave,  and  the  resurrection  from  it,  which  were  to  precede  that 
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everlasting  blessedness.  After  God's  promise  to  David  through 
Nathan,  that  his  throne  should  be  established  for  ever  in  his 
seed,  there  is  a  spiritual  propriety  in  his  being  inspired  to 
foretell  that  the  ulthnate  Heir  of  that  kingdom  must  rise  again. 
The  promise  of  the  everlasting  throne  to  David's  seed  involved 
the  necessity  of  His  resurrection,  though  for  a  time  he  must 
needs  pass  through  the  sufferings  and  death  v^hich  were  anti- 
typical  to  David's.  David,  as  Peter  reasons  (Acts  ii.  26,  27, 
29-33),  cannot  be  the  one  mainly  meant  in  the  Psalm,  for 
David  saio  corruption*  The  Son  of  David  alone  can  be  meant 
in  the  full  sense ;  for  He  alone  saw  no  corruption — a  type  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Nazarite's  separation  from  contact  with  a 
dead  body.  Herein,  as  always,  Messiah  the  Antitype  exceeded 
the  type  David.  The  saints,  though  they  must  "  see  corrup- 
tion," unless  found  among  the  living  at  Christ's  return,  yet  in 
another  sense,  by  virtue  of  Messiah's  death  and  resurrection,  do 
not  "  see  death  "  in  their  souls  now,  and  shall  not  see  it  in  their 
bodies  at  last.  (John  viii.  51,  "If  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he 
shall  never  see  death.")  May  this  be  our  happy  "portion," 
that  "when  we  awake,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness!" 

*  In  Ps.  VI.  5,  "In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of  Thee,"  translate 
"there  is  no  commemoration  (or  memorial)  of  Thee."  There  is  in  the  separate 
state  remembrance  of  God,  but  no  memorial  to  His  praise  before  men  living  in  the 
body.     Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.  18,  19)  quotes  this  Psalm. 
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LECTURE  V. 

PSALMS  v.,  XIII.,  XIX.,  XXXI.,  XXXIV,,  XXXV.,  XXXVIIL,  LV., 
LVI.,  LXXXVI.,  CXVI. 

THE  spirit  of  the  Psalms  is  unfavourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  individual  and  particular  allusions.  For  they  were 
all  designed  for  the  musical  portion  of  the  temple  public 
liturgy.  Therefore  the  coincidences  that  do  occur  between 
them  and  the  independent  history  are  necessarily  latent  and 
scattered.  Thus  we  detect  in  the  four  times  repeated  "  how 
long "  of  Psalm  xiil  the  feeling  bordering  on  despair,  which 
tempted  David  after  Saul's  persecutions  had  continued  for 
years,  and  no  hope  of  a  termination  appeared.  The  history 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  1),  with  undesigned  coincidence,  portrays 
this  feeling  when  it  records  that,  brought  at  last  to  his  wits' 
end,  he  despondingly  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  now  perish  one  day 
l^y  the  hand  of  Saul :  there  is  nothing  better  for  me  than  that 
I  should  speedily  escape  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and 
Saul  shall  despair  of  me  to  seek  me  any  more  in  any  coast  of 
Israel ;  so  shall  I  escape  out  of  his  hand."  How  exactly  the 
Psalm  reproduces  this  feeling :  "  How  long  shall  I  take  counsel 
in  my  soul,  having  sorrow  in  my  heart  daily  ?  How  long  shall 
mine  enemy  be  exalted  over  me  ?" 

The  cry  of  David  typifies  Israel's  and  the  Church's  cry 
in  affliction,  "How  long  wilt  Thou  forget  me,  0  Lord?" 
Jehovah  answers  in  Isa.  xlix.  15,  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her 
sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ?"  "  Yea,  they  may  forget :  yet  wiU  I  not 
forget  Thee."  To  David's  and  the  Church's  other  complaint, 
"How  long  wilt  Thou  hide  Thy  face  from  me  ?"  God's  answer 
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is  equally  comforting  (Isa.  liv.  8),  "  In  a  little  wrath  I 
hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ;  but  with  everlasting 
kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy 
Redeemer." 

Another  phrase  which  David  incidentally  uses  in  the 
Psalm  (xiii.  3)  indicates  a  remembrance  of  the  words  of 
his  dearest  friend  Jonathan  on  a  momentous  occasion.  It 
was  in  the  fuU  flush  of  the  victory  which  the  Lord  vouchsafed 
to  Israel  over  the  Philistines,  at  the  time  of  Israel's  gTcatest 
depression ;  Jonathan's  hazardous  surprise  of  the  Philistines' 
garrison  was,  under  God,  the  first  decisive  blow.  Saul  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  hosts  of  Hebrews  who  joined  him  when  they 
heard  that  the  Philistines  were  in  full  flight.  With  rash  im- 
pulsiveness (comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  16)  Saul  adjured  the  people 
to  eat  nothing  till  evening,  that  he  might  be  avenged  on  his 
enemies.  Jonathan,  not  aware  of  the  adjuration,  dipped  the 
end  of  his  rod  in  an  honeycomb,  and  on  partaking  of  it  "  his 
eyes  were  enlightened  "  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24-29),  i.e.,  his  life  and 
fainting  energies  were  restored,  after  that  death's  darkness  had 
well-nigh  veiled  his  eyes.  How  likely  it  would  be,  that  David 
should  remember  his  bosom-friend's  words  on  an  occasion 
when  Jonathan  was  rescued  from  perishing,  first  by  the 
"  dropping  honey  "  in  the  wood,  next  by  the  interposition  of 
the  people  who  saved  him  from  the  death  to  which  his  father 
doomed  him.  Accordingly,  with  the  undesigned  coincidence 
of  truth,  David  prays  (Psalm  xin.  3),  "  Lighten  mine  eyes 
{i.e.,  revive  my  vital  powers,  of  which  the  eyes  are  the  index), 
lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  Similarly,  in  Psalm  xix.  8, 
David  says,  "  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes,"  i.e.,  reviving  the  fainting  spirit ; 
and,  in  ver.  10,  with  imagery  drawn  from  the  same  historical 
incident  of  the  honey  droppings,  which  revived  Jonathan,  "  The 
statutes  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  are  sweeter  than  honey  and  the 
drop2^ings  of  honeycombs "  (Heb).  This  coincidence  is  of  the 
most  unstudied  kind,  such  as  stamps  the  Psalm  and  the  history 
with  the  seal  of  genuineness  and  truth.  As  "  God"  (Elohim) 
is  the  name  used  in  David's  setting  forth  of  His  glory  in 
nature  (ver.  1,  "  The  heaven's  declare  the  glory  of  God),"  so 
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Jehovah  in  redemiMon  (ver.  7,  "  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect, 
converting  the  soul"). 

Two  Psalms,  according  to  their  titles,  belong  to  the  period 
when  David  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Achish  of  Gath, 
namely,  Psalm  xxxiv.  and  lvi.  Twice  he  was  a  fugitive  with 
the  Philistines :  at  his  first  sojourn  he  had  but  a  small  band 
with  him,  "  the  young  men  "  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4,  5,  10-15) ;  and 
he  narrowly  escaped  from  destruction  by  feigning  madness : 
Achish  would  not  receive  him,  when  the  Philistines  brought 
him.  At  his  second  flight  he  had  six  hundred  men  with  him, 
and  his  stay  was  for  a  "full  year  and  four  months:"  Achish 
then  openly  favoured  him  and  assigned  him  Ziklag  as  a  per- 
manent abode,  and  reluctantly  parted  with  him  because  his 
presence  was  "  not  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  (Philistine)  lords  " 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  3,  6,  marg.).  Thus  the  Lord  delivered  him  from 
the  painful  dilemma  of  either  treacherous  collision  with  Achish 
and  his  great  hosts,  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  fighting  against 
his  own  nation  Israel  at  Gilboa.  He  evidently  remembers  this 
perplexing  crisis  in  Psalm  lvl  13,  "  Thou  hast  delivered  my 
soul  from  death  :  wilt  not  Tlwu  deliver  my  feet  from  falling,  that 
I  may  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living  ?"  An  unde- 
signed propriety  and  mark  of  genuineness.  This  Psalm  and 
xxxiv.  mainly  refer  to  his  first  escape  from  Gath,  but  with  a 
partial  reference  to  his  second  sojourn.  For  it  was  by  this 
second  stay  that  he  involved  himself  in  gross  lying  to  the 
trustful  Philistine  king.  The  unbelieving  propensity  to  calcu- 
late probabilities,  instead  of  trusting  God  implicitly,  misleads 
even  believers  into  self-sought  positions  of  great  spiritual 
danger,  from  which  nothing  but  God's  undeserved  interposition 
can  save  them. 

He  had  just  received  from  Ahimelech  Goliath's  sword,  en- 
dangering the  priest  thereby :  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
finding  of  this  very  sword  of  their  giant  countryman  in  David's 
possession  reminded  the  Philistines  of  his  victory,  and  em- 
bittered them  against  him :  "  Is  not  this  David  the  king  of  the 
land  ?  did  they  not  sing  one  to  another,  Saul  hath  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ? "  David's  pride 
("  There  is  none  like  that,  give  it  me),"  if  so,  brought  its  own 
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punishment.  His  flight  to  Gath  followed  immediately  his 
taking  Goliath's  sword  from  the  sanctuary  at  Ahimelech's 
hands  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8-12).  In  Psalm  lvi.  David  prays  for 
deliverance  in  his  critical  position  :  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  he  returns 
thanks  for  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  in  answer  to  his  prayers. 
Hence  he  repeats  so  often  the  same  fact,  verses  4,  6,  7,  17,  19  : 
"  The  Lord  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears — out  of  all  his 
troubles  delivereth — delivereth  them  out  of  all  their  troubles — 
many  afflictions,  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all." 

The  title  of  Psalm  lvl,  which,  in  the  English  version,  is 
"  Upon  Jonath  Elem  Eechokim,"  ought  rather  to  be  translated 
"  concerning  the  dumb  dove  among  strangers."  The  dove  is 
the  emblem  of  defenceless  innocence.  The  image  is  used  by 
David  in  the  preceding  Psalm  (lv.  6),  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  !  for  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."  But 
that  Psalm  refers  to  a  later  period :  the  reference  to  Ahitho- 
phel,  David's  counseller,  is  undoubted  in  ver.  12-14,  "  It  was 
not  an  enemy — then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him,  but 
it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  acguaint- 
a,nce :  ive  tooh  svjeet  counsel  together,  and  walked  into  the  house 
of  God  in  company."  Again,  Jerusalem,  Absalom's  head- 
quarters, is  referred  to  in  ver.  9,  10:  "Destroy,  0  Lord,  and 
divide  their  tongues ;  for  I  have  seen  violence  and  strife  in  the 
city,  mischief,  sorrow,  wickedness.  Deceit  and  guile  depart 
not  from  her  streets."  The  division  of  counsels,  some  leaning 
to  Ahithophel's  suggestion,  others  to  Hushai's,  the  "  violence  " 
and  "  strife,"  "  mischief,"  "  sorrow,"  and  "  wickedness,"  all 
correspond  to  the  state  of  Jerusalem  during  its  temporary 
occupation  by  Absalom,  as  narrated  in  the  independent  his- 
tory. The  incestuous  act  of  Absalom  with  his  father's  con- 
cubine, recorded  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21-23)  would  be 
sure  to  be  followed  by  unbridled  licentiousness  on  the  part  of 
his  rebel  followers:  as  the  fifty-fifth  Psalm  graphically 
pictures  their  restless  pursuit  of  objects  to  gratify  their  lusts : 
ver.  10,  "Day  and  night  they  go  about  the  city  upon  the 
waUs  thereof." 

Psalm  xxxviil  13,  explains  the  epithet  "  dumb  "  in  the  title 
of  Psalm  lvi.  :    "  I  was  as  a  dumb  man  that  openeth  not  his 
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mouth,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  7io  re2)roofs."  David,  when 
Shimei  cursed  him,  restrained  Abishai  from  vengeance,  saying 
"  Let  him  curse,  because  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse 
David,"  2  Sam.  xxvi.  10.  What  a  beautiful  latent,  yet  real, 
harmony  between  the  Psahn  and  the  independent  history.  David, 
alike  in  Saul's  court,  "  behaved  himself  wisely  in  all  his  ways  " 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  14) ;  and  now  also  in  the  court  of  Achish,  among 
Philistine  "  strangers,"  he  practised  his  own  precept  in  the 
Psalm  celebrating  his  deliverance  (xxxiv.  12-14):  "What 
man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he 
may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from 
speaking  guile ;  seek  peace,  and  j)ursue  it."  The  temptation 
was  strong  to  David,  whilst  with  Achish,  to  sjjeak  evil  of  Saul, 
from  whom  he  liad  just  escaped;  and  even  to  speak  "guile,"  as 
if  he  had  renounced  his  country  Israel  for  ever:  especially  when 
pressed  hard  by  the  Philistines  on  the  subject.  His  expedient  of 
escape  was,  "he  clmnged  Ms  hehaviour  (or  rather,  as  the  Hebrew, 
ioy^  his  intellect,  i.e.,  feigned  madness)  before  Abimelech." 
Herein  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  accords  even  in  words  with  the 
history  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13).  Strict  morality  cannot  justify  his 
deceit.  The  palliation  of  it  was  his  fear.  The  servants  of 
Achish  had  said,  "Is  not  this  David  the  king  of  the  land  ? 
Did  they  not  sing  one  to  another  of  him  in  dances,  saying, 
Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands?" 
The  history  tell  us,  "David  laid  up  these  words  in  his  heart, 
and  was  sore  afraid  of  Achish  the  king  of  Gath.  And  he 
clmnged  his  hehaviour  before  them,  and  feigned  himself  mad  in 
their  hands,  and  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his 
spittle  fall  down  upon  his  beard."  But  David's  faith  overcame 
David's  fears  at  last.  How  exactly  David's  words  in  the 
Psalm  (lvi.  3)  accord  with  his  circumstances,  and  even  with 
his  words  in  the  history  :  "What  time  /  am  afraid,  I  will  trust 
in  Thee :  in  God  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will  not  fear  what 
flesh  can  do  unto  me." 

It  seems  a  discrepancy  that  the  king  of  Gath  is  called  in 
the  title  of  Psalm  xxxiv.  "Abimelech,"  not  Achish.  But  the 
difficulty  is  cleared  away  by  Gen.  xx.  and  xxvi.,  where  we  find 
the  Philistine  king  of  Gerar,  Abraham's  contemporary,  called 
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by  the  same  name  as  the  king  of  Gerar,  Isaac's  contemporary, 
Abimelech.  The  name  means  father  of  a  king,  and  implies  an 
hereditary  monarch,  as  distinguished  from  an  elective.  "Padi- 
shah," i.e.,  father-Icing,  is  a  title  of  the  Persian  kings :  this  may 
be  the  sense  of  Abiinelech.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
common  designation  of  many  of  the  Philistine  kings,  just  as 
"Pharaoh"  was  applied  to  several  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The 
very  discrepancy,  when  cleared  up,  confirms  the  genuineness 
of  the  coincidence ;  for  it  never  could  emanate  from  collusion  : 
a  forger  would  never  introduce  a  seeming  discrepancy. 

The  allusion  in  Psalm  lvi.  15  accords  undesignedly  with  the 
history:  "Every  day  they  wrest  my  words:"  they  distort  my 
protestations  of  innocence  into  matter  for  accusations  of 
treason.  So  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  "Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's 
words,  saying.  Behold,  David  seeketh  thy  hurt?"  Again,  in 
Psalm  lvl  7,  "Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity,"  Da\dd  aUudes 
to  Saul's  vain  hope  of  averting,  by  the  iniquitous  persecution 
of  David,  God's  sentence  that  he  should  lose  his  throne,  as 
recorded  twice  in  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14): 
"Now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue;  the  Lord  hath  sought 
him  a  man  after  His  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
him  to  be  captain  over  His  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept 
that  which  the  Lord  commanded  thee."  Again,  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
26,  "Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  hath 
rejected  thee  from  being  King  over  Israel."  The  allusion  is 
so  delicate  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  emanated  from  a 
pseudo-Da\dd.  David  says,  "Thou  tellest  my  vxtnderings,"  in 
ver.  8,  i.e..  Thou  takest  note  of  each  movement  in  my  flight 
before  Saul,  from  home  and  fatherland.  How  acutely  he 
felt  his  exile,  appears  in  what  he  adds :  "Put  Thou  my  tears 
in  Thy  bottle,"  as  it  were  treasured  up  in  a  lachrymatory, 
being  precious  in  Thy  sight,  and  calling  for  proportional  com- 
pensation hereafter  (Psalm  cxxvi.  5;  Isa  Ixi.  7) :  here  he  plays 
upon  the  similarity  of  sounds  between  "  my  wanderings  "  and 
"  Thy  bottle  "  ['^1^^J  >  "'l'^  nodi  nodeka]  ;  so  in  the  history  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  20),  David  compares  his  ceaseless  "  wanderings  "  before 
Saul  to  those  of  "  a  partridge  hunted  in  the  mountains." 

David  concludes  Psalm  lvl  12,  13,  with  the  anticipation  of 
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deliverance  in  answer  to  his  prayers :  so  he  declares,  "  Thy 
vows  are  upon  me ; "  that  is  to  say,  The  vovjs  which  amidst 
troubles  /  made  in  the  event  of  deliverance  are  now  due,  as 
Thine  answer  to  my  prayer  I  feel  already  granted ;  "  For  (faith 
tells  me)  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death."  These  vows 
of  thanksgiving  he  fulfils  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  :  "  that  Psalm  was 
written,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  tranquil  tone,  in  the  time 
of  his  subsequent  prosperity,  to  be  an  enduring  monument  of 
gratitude  to  his  gracious  Deliverer,  and  an  encouragement  to 
all  who  trust  in  Him  for  everything.  David  himself  is  "  the 
poor  man  "  who  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him,  and  saved  him 
out  of  all  his  troubles.  He  might  well  say  in  the  Psalm 
(xxxiv.  7),  respecting  his  rescue  from  his  imminent  peril  at  the 
court  of  Achish,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him,  and  dehvereth  them ; "  answering  to 
Psalm  xxxl  7,  "Thou  hast  known  my  soid  in  adversities." 
The  history,  with  undesigned  coincidence  (2  Sam.  iv.  9), 
attributes  similar  language  to  David:  "The  Lord  hath  redeemed 
my  soul  out  of  all  adversity ;"  and  again  (1  Kings  i.  29),  "As 
the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath  redeemed  my  soid  out  of  all  distress." 
Achish,  in  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xxix.  9),  in 
parting  with  David,  at  David's  second  visit  to  his  court,  said, 
"  I  know^  that  thou  art  good  in  my  sight  as  an  angel  of  God  " 
(Elohim).  David,  in  the  Psalm,  with  incidental  allusion  to 
Achish's  words,  says  virtually,  It  is  not  that  /  am  as  an  angel 
of  God,  but  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  who  "  encampeth  about " 
me,  because  I  "fear  Him."  Achish,  a  heathen,  speaks  of 
Elohim,  the  God  of  nature;  but  David,  as  a  child  of  God,  looks 
to  Jehovah  the  Divine  Word,  the  God  in  covenant  with  His 
people  by  Grace,  the  same  Angel  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush,  and  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness  (Exod.  iii.  and  vi. ; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9):  "the  Angel  who  redeemeth  Jacob  from  all  evil " 
(Gen.  xlviii.  16),  to  which  words  David  evidently  refers.  The 
same  "  Angel  of  Jehovah  "  who  "  encampeth  round  about  them 
that  fear  the  Lord,"  "chaseth  and  persecuteth"  their  persecutors 
such  as  Saul.  This  coincidence  marks  the  connection  of  Psalms 
XXXIV.  and  xxxv. ;  comp.  ver.  5,  6,  of  xxxv.  "  Let  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  chase  them,  Let  the  angel  of  Jehovah  persecute  them." 
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Psalm  lxxxvl,  the  only  Psalm  of  David  in  the  Third  Book, 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  same  occasion.  His  plea,  as 
in  Psalm  xvl  1,  10,  which  also  belongs  to  the  time  of  his  flight 
before  Saul,  is,  ver.  2,  "  I  am  holy,"  or  rather,  "  pioics  "  [1''Dn] ; 
ver.  2,  "  Preserve  my  soul,  for  I  am  pious,"  answering  to 
"  Preserve  me,"  "  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  Thy  piotcs  one  (the  same 
Hebrew)  to  see  corruption."  As  in  Psalm  xvi.  4,  5,  he  con- 
trasts "  Jehovah  is  the  portion  of  mine  ioiheritance  "  with  "  Their 
sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  who  hasten  after  another  god,"  so 
here  he  says  (ver.  8),  "  Among  tJie  gods  there  is  none  like  unto 
Thee ; "  and,  in  undesigned  coincidence,  the  history  (1  Sam. 
xxvi.  19)  represents  him  saying  to  Saul,  "Cursed  be  they  who 
have  stirred  thee  up  against  me ;  for  they  have  driven  me  out 
this  day  from  abiding  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Go, 
serve  other  gods."  This  was  the  virtual  effect  of  their  slander, 
that  now  he  was  driven  from  Canaan,  the  Lord's  inlieritance, 
to  sojourn  among  the  heathen  Philistines,  exposed  to  the  con- 
taminations of  idolatry.  As  David  says,  in  reference  to  his 
deliverance  at  Achish's  court,  in  Psalm  lvl  13,  "  Thou  hast 
delivered  my  soul  from  death,"  so  in  Psalm  lxxxvi.  12,  "I  will 
praise  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,  with  all  mine  heart,  and  I  will 
glorify  Thy  name  for  evermore ;  for  great  is  Thy  mercy  toward 
me,  and  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  fronfi  the  lowest  hell." 
"  That  I  may  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living,"  Ivi.  13, 
becomes  in  Psalm  cxvl  9  (which  copies  David's  Psalm),  "  in  the 
land  of  the  living,"  i.e.,  "  the  pleasant  land  "  (Dan.  viii.  9),  the 
land  of  Israel's  inheritance,  Canaan  in  contrast  to  Philistia, 
where  Da\^d  had  been  in  fear  and  danger  (Psalm  xxxiv.  and 
lvl)  ;  and  in  contrast  to  Babylon,  where  the  Jews  had  been, 
but  were  now  restored,  when  their  Psalmist  expressed  their 
thanksgiving  for  dehverance  in  Psalm  cxvl  Ps.  lxxxvl  16, 
"  Save — Thy  servant — the  son  of  Thine  handmaid  (type  of 
Messiah,  "  the  seed  of  the  woman  "),  answers  to  cxvl  16,  "I 
am  Thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  Thine  handmaid."  The 
later  Psalm  (cxvl  of  the  post-captivity  times),  is  based 
on  David's  early  Psalms,  the  inspiration  of  which  it  thus 
seals. 

Again,  in  Psalm  xxxiv.  20,  David  saith,  "  The  Lord  keepeth 
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all  his  (the  righteous  man's)  hones,  not  one  of  them  is  broken." 
The  history  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15)  iiniMes,  with  undesigned 
coincidence,  what  the  title  of  Psalm  lvi.  asserts  explicitly, 
namely,  that  "  the  Philistines  took  him  in  Gath : "  doubtless 
before  he  reached  the  abode  of  King  Achish ;  for  it  says, 
"  David  feigned  himself  mad  in  their  hands."  They  had  seized 
him,  and  but  for  Achish,  to  whom  "  they  brought  him,"  would 
have  "broken  his  bones,"  and  taken  his  life,  in  revenge  for 
Goliath,  their  countryman  of  Gath.  Achish  said  unto  them, 
"  Lo,  ye  see  the  man  is  mad :  wherefore  then  have  ye  brought 
him  to  me  ?  Have  I  need  of  mad  men  ?  "  &c.  Thus  "  the  Lord 
kept  all  his  bones,"  i.e.,  preserved  him  in  limb  and  life.  Yet 
how  incidentally  and  naturally  all  this  comes  out  upon  minute 
consideration  of  the  words. 

Psalm  viil  probably  belongs  to  the  period  just  after  David's 
return  from  Gath ;  for  the  title  "  Gittith  "  is  doubtless  derived 
from  "  Gath,"  whether  it  mean  an  instrument  or  tune  brought 
thence  by  David ;  ver.  2,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes — hast 
Thou  ordained  strength — that  Thou  mightest  still  the  enemy," 
seems  suggested  by  his  encounter  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  the 
giant :  "  when  he  saw  David,  he  disdained  him  ;  for  he  was  but 
a  youth  "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  42) ;  a  type  of  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
(Isa.  ix.  6),  who  out  of  weakness  perfected  strength  to  still 
Satan,  the  enemy  and  avenger  of  man's  sin  on  man  (Kev.  xii. 
10 ;  1  Pet.  V.  8 ;  Job  xix.  25). 

Another  beautiful  coincidence  between  Psalm  xxxiv.  and 
XXXV.  is  in  ver.  10  of  the  latter,  "  All  my  bones  (which,  the 
THIRTY-FOURTH  PsALM  says,  "  the  Lord  keepeth,"  so  that  "  not 
one  of  them  is  broken,")  shall  say  (in  gratitude),  "  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  Thee,  which  dehverest  the  poor  from  him  that  is  too 
strong  for  him  ?"  In  exact  fulfilment  of  this  vow,  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  14,  that  David,  in  bringing  up  the  ark  to  Zion, 
"  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might."  The  sacred 
dance  enlisted  the  whole  body  in  its  expression  of  devotion. 
David  felt,  as  he  expressed  in  a  subsequent  Psalm,  "  Thou 
hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing"  (xxx.  11);  so 
that  his  whole  body  expressed  his  complete  self-dedication  in 
gratitude  to  his  Deliverer.     Thus  David  was  a  type   of  the 
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Divine  Paschal  Lamb,  of  whom  it  was  foretold,  "  A  bone  of 
Him  shall  not  be  broken  "  (John  xix.  36  ;  Exod.  xii.  46).  And 
of  that  Written  Word,  the  integrity  of  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  undesigned  coincidences  which,  however,  are  but  ane  of 
countless  lines  of  proof  . 

Lastly,  David  is  a  pledge  to  each  believer,  and  to  the  whole 
Church,  that  the  very  God  of  peace  shall  sanctify  us  wholly, 
and  that  our  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  hody  shall  be  preserved 
blameless  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (1  Thess. 
V.  23). 
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LECTURE  VI. 

PSALMS  VI.,  IX.,  XV.,  XVIIL,  XXI.,  XXV.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXVIIL, 
LXXXIII.,  LXXXIX. 

IN  looking  into  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  question  naturally 
suggests  itself,  What  was  the  principle  of  selection  ?  Why 
is  no  place  found  in  it  for  David's  exquisite  elegy  or  dirge  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  ?  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27.)  Why  are  not  all  the 
lyrics  of  Israel  included  ?  The  answer  seems  to  be  this  :  that 
portion  only  of  Israel's  and  David's  lyrics  was  admissible 
which,  by  its  catholic  applicability  to  the  whole  Church,  as 
also  by  its  distinctively  religious  character,  was  suited  to  the 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Even  where  the  individual 
Psalmist's  personal  experiences  are  referred  to,  it  is  only  as 
representative  of  the  religious  community,  whose  mouth-piece 
he  was  under  the  Spirit  of  God :  as  David  declares  concerning 
himself  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  2) :  "  The  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel 
said.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word  was  in 
my  tongue."  So  that  from  the  Psalms,  as  from  a  spiritual 
storehouse,  the  Church  and  its  individual  members  have  been, 
are,  and  shall  be  in  aU  ages,  able  to  draw  forth  the  inner 
experiences  of  the  Old  Testament  saints,  and  to  appropriate  the 
divinely  sanctioned  language  of  prayer  and  praise  for  the 
devotional  expression  of  corresponding  feelings  and  experiences. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  but  rather 
what  one  might  expect,  that  we  find  but  few  definite  allusions 
to  personal  history.  Those  which  do  occur  are  evidently 
incidental  and  undesigned,  and  such  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
unavoidably  required  or  suggested.  Such  are  David's  allusions 
to  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  had  made  with  him,  ensurino; 
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the  perpetuity  of  his  seed  and  throne.  Thus  in  Psalm 
XXV.  14,  "The  secret  of  Jehovah  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him : "  literally,  "  Jehovah's  ^jrwy  council  (^iD,  sod)  is  with 
them."  How  naturally  this  comes  from  one  whom  we  find 
consulting,  and  receiving  definite  secret  counsel  from,  the  Lord, 
through  Abiathar  with  the  ephod,  in  every  difficulty  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  6,  9) :  "  Da^dd  knew  (hereby)  that  Saul  secretly  practised 
mischief  against  him."  Jehovah's  secret  council  with  David 
was  more  than  a  match  for  Saul's  secret  plots  of  mischief. 
Again,  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  7,  8,  in  his  great  distress  at  the  burning 
of  Ziklag  by  the  Amalekites,  "David  said  to  Abiathar  the 
priest.  Bring  me  hither  the  ephod.  And  David  inquired  at 
the  Lord,  Shall  I  pursue  after  this  troop  ?  And  he  answered, 
Pursue,"  &c.  The  same  continued  looking  for  secret  counsel 
from  Jehovah  appears  in  2  Sam.  ii.  1  ;  and  Jehovah's  answers 
enter  into  the  minutest  details  of  His  servant's  inquiries : 
"  Shall  I  go  up  into  any  of  the  cities  of  Judah  ?  Go  up. 
Whither  shall  I  go  up  ?     Unto  Hebron." 

What  a  contrast  the  self-willed  and  irreverent  impatience 
of  Saul  presents !  Commanded  by  Jehovah's  prophet  to  wait 
a  set  time,  by  hasty  self-sufficiency  and  the  spirit  of  disobedi- 
ence in  anticipating  the  sacrifice  which  it  was  Samuel's  duty 
to  offer,  he  loses  his  kingdom,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  established  to  him  and  his  seed  (1  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8,  14). 
The  same  impetuous  self-will  appears  in  his  conduct  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  19.  So  far  as  suited  his  purpose,  he  com- 
plied with  the  direction  of  God,  that  the  ruler  of  Israel  should 
"  stand  before  the  priest,  who  should  ask  counsel  for  him,  after 
the  judgment  of  Urim,  before  the  Lord,  so  as  at  His  word  to 
go  out,  and  at  His  word  to  come  in  "  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  "  Saul 
said  unto  Aliiah,  Bring  hither  the  ark  of  God ; "  but  "  while 
Saul  talked  unto  the  priest,  the  noise  in  the  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines increased,  and  Saul  (impatient  for  the  battle,  and  with 
Jehu-like  recklessness  of  God's  will  in  the  matter)  said  unto 
the  priest,  Withdraw  thine  hand." 

But  Da\dd's  principle  was  that  enunciated  by  Isaiah  long 
subsequently  (xxviii.  16),  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste."     Thus,  when  the  Philistines,  who  had  been  the  instru- 
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ments  of  God's  vengeance  on  Saul,  came  up  to  seek  David, 
on  hearing  that  he  was  anointed  king  over  Israel,  and  spread 
in  the  valley  of  Eephaim,  Da\dd's  first  and  instinctive  act  was 
to  "  inquire  of  the  Lord,  Shall  I  go  up  ?  Wilt  Thou  deliver 
them  into  mine  hand  ?  And  the  Lord  said,  Go  up,  I  will 
deliver  them,"  &c.  So  he  came  and  smote  them.  Again 
they  renewed  the  attack.  The  natural  man  would  have 
thought  no  further  consultation  of  the  Divine  will,  so  ex- 
plicitly given  already,  was  needed.  But  David's  habitual 
resort  from  the  first  was  "  the  privy  council  of  Jehovah."  This 
comes  out  incidentally,  long  before,  in  the  remonstrance  of 
Ahimelech  against  Saul's  charge  of  treason,  because  of  his 
having  given  him  bread,  and  having  inquired  of  God  for  him. 
"  Did  I  then  begin  to  inquire  of  God  for  him  ? "  (1  Sam,  xxii. 
15).  "Nay,  it  is  notorious,  that  it  was  his  constant  practice  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  through  me,  long  previously."  So  now 
David  inquired  again  of  God ;  and  then  God  put  his  patient 
obedience  to  the  test,  and  commands  him  to  "  turn  away  from" 
the  very  enemy  whom  he  had  just  before  made  to  flee  from 
before  him.  "  David  therefore  did  as  God  commanded  him," 
coming  upon  the  enemy  in  God's  way,  however  trying  to 
impatient  self-will,  "  over  against  the  mulberry  trees ; "  and 
at  God's  time,  when  he  heard  the  "  going  to  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,"  the  signal  that  God  Himself  was  gone  forth 
before  him  to  smite  the  host  of  the  Philistines ;  and  so  he 
obtained  a  complete  victory  (1  Chron.  xiv.  8-16).  An  in- 
structive lesson  to  us,  that,  if  we  would  not  forfeit  the  heavenly 
kingdom  which  is  already  prepared  for  the  people  of  God, 
we  must  not  imitate  the  hasty  self-will  of  Saul,  but  win  the 
victory,  after  David's  pattern,  in  continually  waiting  on  God 
for  guidance  by  His  Word  and  His  Spirit,  and  in  patiently 
obeying  all  the  counsel  of  God  concerning  us. 

Connected  with  this  is  the  striking  profession  of  David  in 
Psalm  xxvil  8,  "  (When  Thou  saidst,)  Seek  ye  my  face ;  my 
heart  said  unto  Thee,  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek."  (Comp. 
Psalm  xxiv.  6.)  David  here  takes  to  himself  God's  general 
exhortation  in  Deut.  iv.  29 ;  and  God's  gracious  promise, 
Mj  face  (so  the  Hebrew  for  presence  means)  shall  go  with 
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thee  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  14).  Doubtless  this  "  Face  "  or  "  Pre- 
sence of  Jehovah "  is  "  the  Angel  of  His  presence "  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  9),  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  the  Messenger  of  the  cove- 
nant, God's  appointed  Mediator,  through  whom  alone  men 
were  to  "  seek  "  Him.  He  was  the  Peniel,  "  the  face  of  God," 
whom  Jacob  wrestled  with  in  prayer  for  the  blessing  (Gen. 
xxxii.  30).  In  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1),  the 
very  same  phrase  is  used  of  David,  as  David  in  the  Psalm 
adopts  for  himself ;  "  David  inquired  (in  the  Hebrew,  sought 
the  face)  of  the  Lord."  (nin^  '<2Q  nx  W\^2])^  vaibaqucsh  eth  pence 
Jehovah).  The  coincidence  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  precise 
phrase  is  not  found  before  David's  time ;  and  rarely  afterwards, 
only,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in  Psalm  cv.  4,  the  Proverbs  of  his 
son,  xxix.  26,  and  in  Hosea  v.  16.  The  coincidence,  moreover, 
is  so  little  obvious,  that  it  can  only  have  resulted  from  the 
harmony  of  truth,  and  not  from  the  contrivance  of  a  forger. 

The  "covenant  of  Jehovah,"  in  Psalm  xxv.  14,  includes 
both  the  special  covenant  made  with  David  (Psalm  lxxxix. 
3,  4,  28,  34,  37),  guaranteeing  the  perpetuity  of  his  seed  and 
throne  in  Messiah,  and  the  general  covenant  of  salvation 
based  on  the  former,  which  is  a  "  secret  that  God  shows 
(makes  known)  to  them  alone  that  fear  Him."  (Compare 
Ptev.  ii  17.)  The  independent  history  represents  David,  in 
the  Psalm  which  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Asaph  to  pre- 
pare for  the  public  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  similarly  dwell- 
ing on  "  the  everlasting  covenant "  (1  Chron.  xvi.  7,  15-19) 
originally  made  with  Abraham ;  and  again  in  his  "  last  words  " 
he  testifies,  that  though  his  house  was  not  so  with  God,  and 
therefore  "  the  secret  of  the  Lord "  was  not  with  them,  yet 
"  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in 
all  things,  and  sure :  for  this  is  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5).  The  argument  is  the  same  if 
Delitzsch's  translation  be  preferred,  "  For  is  not  my  house  so 
with  God  (that  the  righteous  ruler  will  spring  from  it)  ?  for 
He  hath  made  an  everlasting  covenant  with  me,  equipped 
with  all  (that  could  establish  it),  and  preserved  (sure,  so  that 
the  foreseen  eventuality  of  the  falling  away  of  the  bearers  of 
the  covenant  cannot  annid  it) :  for  all  my  salvation  and  all 
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(God's)  good  pleasure,  yea,  should  He  not  cause  it  to  sj^ring 
forth  ? "  The  foundation  of  this  confidence  was  laid  in  the 
Divine  promise  through  Nathan,  when  David  had  proposed 
to  build  a  temple,  and  God  had  deferred  the  fulfilment  of  his 
heart's  wish  to  his  son  Solomon's  time,  and  engaged  that  "  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  should  be  established  for  ever " 
(2  Sam.  vii.  13).  To  this  Divine  promise,  on  which  he  dwells 
with  such  fervent  gratitude  and  deep  sense  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  ("Who  am  I,  0  Lord,  and  what  is  my  house, 
that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ? "  &c.)  in  the  history, 
David  continually  recurs  in  the  Psahns ;  but  in  such  an 
unobtrusive,  natural  way,  as  to  show  the  coincidence  to  b^ 
the  result  of  truth,  not  forgery.  For  instance,  at  the 
close  of  Psalm  xviii.,  "  Great  mercy  showeth  He  to  His 
annointed,  to  David,  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore,"  and 
Psalm  xxi.  throughout.  Compare  verses  2,  4,  "  Thou  hast  given 
him  his  heart's  desire,"  &c.,  "  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever," 
with  God's  gift  to  Solomon  according  to  God's  word,  "Ask 
what  I  shall  give  Thee  " — "  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  My  ways,  I 
will  lengthen  thy  days  "  (1  Kings  iii.  5-12). 

In  gTand  contrast  to  David's  seed  and  Israel  "  blessed  and 
lifted  up  for  ever"  (Psalm  xxviil  9),  stands  the  "coming  of  the 
enemy's  strongholds  to  a  perpetual  end,"  and  "  their  memorial 
perished  with  them,"  one  striking  instance  of  the  Muth-labben 
(title  Psalm  ix.  6),  or  Muth-nabal  (by  anagram),  "  the  dying 
of  the  wicked  fool."  God's  sentence  had  been  long  ago  passed 
on  Amalek,  "  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  from  under  heaven ; "  "  Because  the  hand  of  Amalek 
is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  therefore  Jehovah  will  have 
war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation  "  (Exod.  xvii. 
IQ,  margin).  The  sentence  ought  to  have  been  finally  executed 
on  the  Amalekites  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.).  But  as  he  failed  to 
obey  to  the  letter  God's  command,  it  is  remarkable  that  an 
Amalekite  was  finally  the  executioner  of  God's  wrath  against 
himself  (2  Sam.  i.  8-10).  David,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
instrument  of  Divine  vengeance  on  them  on  three  distinct 
occasions :  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  xxx.  17 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  12. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  mention  of  Amalek  occurs  is  in 
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Psalm  lxxxiii.  (which  strikingly,  though  artlessly,  coincides 
with  the  independent  history,  2  Chron.  xx.).  Asaph  (that  is, 
one  of  his  school,  in  the  age  of  Jehoshaphat)  cries  to  God, 
"  The  tabernacles  of  Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites ;  Moab  and 
the  Hagarenes ;  Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amalek ;  Assur  also 
....  have  taken  crafty  counsel  against  Thy  people,  saying, 
Come,  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  nation,  that  the 
name  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  remembrance :  with  one 
consent  they  are  confederate  against  Thee."  Their  object  was 
not  mere  marauding,  as  is  evident  from  the  quality  of  the 
booty  found  in  their  tents  ;  they  had  set  out  with  bag  and 
baggage :  their  design  was  no  less  than  to  root  out  Israel 
from  the  land  which  God  had  given  His  people,  even  as  Israel 
had  rooted  out  the  Canaanites.  Hence  appears  the  appro- 
j)riateness  of  the  description  of  Amalek,  as  from  the  first 
opposed  to  Israel  through  proud  defiance  of  Israel's  God,  in 
Exodus  xvii.  16,  margin. 

The  finishing  stroke  of  Amalek's  destruction  was  inflicted 
by  the  Simeonites,  under  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43). 
Henceforth  Amalek  utterly  disappears  from  history.  A  vivid 
foreshadowing  of  the  final  triumph  of  Israel,  literal  and 
spiritual,  under  Messiah  her  King,  over  Antichrist  and  all 
the  God-opposed  world  powers,  which  then  shall  "  become 
like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  threshing-floors,  and  the  wind 
shall  carry  them  away,  that  no  place  shall  be  found  for 
them ; "  whereas  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  David  shall 
"  become  a  great  mountain,  filling  the  whole  earth  "  (Dan.  ii. 
35,  44). 

Another  feature  of  undesigned  coincidence  is  the  unmis- 
takable identity  of  David's  character,  as  he  reveals  it  in  the 
Psalms,  and  as  the  independent  historian  describes  it  in  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles.  Thus  the  same  ardent  love 
to  God's  house  appears  in  both.  How  instinctively  one  feels 
the  harmony  between  the  character  self-portrayed  in  Psalm 
XXVL  8,  "  Lord,  I  have  loved  the  halitation  of  Thy  house,  and 
the  place  where  Thine  honour  dweUeth."  And  Psalm  xxvil 
4.,  "  One  thing  have  I  desired,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jelwvah  all  the  days  of  my  life."     So 
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again  in  Psalm  lxix.  9,  "  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten 
me  up,"  like  an  intense  flame  within  me.  Compare  the 
historian's  record  of  his  words  to  Zadok,  in  parting  with  the 
ark  which  he  had  so  much  honoured  as  the  token  of  Jehovah's 
presence :  "  Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city ;  if  I 
shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  He  will  bring  me 
again,  and  show  me  both  it  and  His  habitation"  (2  Sam.  xv. 
25).  Still  more  emphatically  his  feeling  of  intense  affection 
to  the  latter  appears  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2,3:  "  Now  I  have 
prepared  with  all  my  might  for  the  house  of  my  God,  because 
I  have  set  my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  God."  Hence  also, 
though  the  full  sense  of  the  words  hold  good  of  the  great 
Antitype  alone  (John  ii.  13-17),  he  could  in  a  measure  say, 
"  The  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up." 

Saul  was  not  lacking  in  zeal,  but  it  was  "  a  zeal  to  the 
children  of  Israel  and  Judah,"  not  a  zeal  to  God,  so  as  strictly 
to  do  what  God  commanded.  The  occasion  when  the  Divine 
commission  to  destroy  the  Amalekites  was  given  him,  was  a 
noble  opportunity  for  displaying  true  zeal.  But  love  of  popu- 
larity led  him  to  obey  God  by  destroying  the  guilty,  only  in 
so  far  as  the  Divine  will  coincided  with  his  self-will  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Here  was  want  of  zeal  where  there  ought 
to  have  been  zeal. 

Yet  the  same  Saul  was  most  zealous  where  zeal  was  not 
only  not  required,  but  positively  forbidden.  Israel  had  en- 
gaged the  security  of  the  Gibeonites  by  a  solemn  oath  before 
God.  However  undesirable  the  covenant  with  this  Gentile 
people  might  be,  still,  when  once  made,  it  could  not  honestly 
be  broken.  The  Spirit,  by  David  (Psalm  xv.  4),  commendeth 
him  "  that  stveareth  to  his  own  hurt,  but  changeth  not."  Now 
in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  7),  David's  making  an  atone- 
ment as  justly  due  to  the  Gibeonites,  from  respect  to  the  nations 
oath  to  them,  and  "  sparing  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
because  of  the  Lord's  oath  that  was  between  them,"  and  Saul's 
"  seeking  to  slay  the  Gibeonites,"  notwithstanding  that  "  the 
children  of  Israel  had  sworn  unto  them,"  stand  in  striking 
contrast.  They  also  happily  harmonise  with  the  sentiment 
in  David's  writings  quoted  above:  the  historic  facts  entirely 
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accord  with  David's  principle  as  expressed  in  the  Psahn ;  at 
the  same  time  how  naturally  and  unstudiedly !  If  Saul  had 
e\adenced  such  zeal  for  God  when  God  commanded  him  to  be 
the  executioner  of  His  judicial  wrath  against  the  Amalekites, 
whose  cup  of  iniquity  was  now  full,  after  the  long  respite  for 
repentance  given  them  since  the  sentence  pronounced  in  Moses' 
time,  he  would  have  saved  his  kingdom.  If  he  had  restrained 
his  self-willed  zeal  against  the  Gibeonites,  whose  safety  the 
Israelite's  oath  guaranteed,  he  would  not  have  brought  on  his 
sons  the  awful  retribution  divinely  permitted,  whereby  the 
injured  Gibeonites  avenged  themselves  by  hanging  Saul's  seven 
sons  on  the  hiU  before  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xxi.).  Zeal  is  a  good 
servant,  but  a  bad  master.  May  the  writer  and  his  readers 
ever  act  on  a  "  zeal  according  to  knowledge  !  " 
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LECTURE  VII. 

PSALMS  XXIII.,  XXVII.,  XXXVIII.,  LIV.,  LIX.,  LX.,  LXIX. 


IN"  the  Shefelah "  (^^^^),  or  low  "  rolling  hills "  situated 
between  the  mountain  country  of  Judah  and  the  sea  (for  so 
the  Palestine  explorers  show  the  term  must  be  understood), 
lay  the  city  of  Adullam,  of  very  ancient  date  (see  Gen.  xxxviii. 
1,  12,  20),  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  petty  kings 
smitten  by  Joshua  (xii.  15).  The  cave  of  Adullam,  David's 
well-known  refuge  whither  he  fled  from  Saul,  and  then  from 
the  king  of  Gath,  is  not  near  the  city  ;  for  it  is  not  in  a  plain 
such  as  that  in  which  the  city  stood,  that  a  cave  is  likely  to 
be  found  capable  of  sheltering  four  hundred  men.  But  in  the 
hilly  wilderness  in  the  east  of  Judah,  towards  the  Dead  Sea, 
there  are  many  excavations  piercing  the  limestone  cliffs. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  western  names  repeated 
in  the  East  (as  is  the  case  with  "  Carmel ").  Local  tradition 
in  this  case  seems  not  to  be  far  astray  in  designating  as  the 
cave  of  Adullam  one  near  the  Dead  Sea,  about  six  miles  south- 
east of  Bethlehem,  in  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine  called  Wady 
Kliureitun,  a  part  of  the  tremendous  gorge  of  Wady  Urtas. 
The  path  to  the  mouth,  admitting  only  of  foot  passengers, 
winds  along  the  ledge  of  the  rock,  narrow  enough  to  make  one 
nervous  in  looking  at  the  overhanging  cliffs  above  and  the  deep 
ravine  below.  The  entrance  is  by  a  long  winding  passage,  with 
small  cavities  on  either  side.  The  large  chamber  within  is 
formed  with  natural  arches  of  great  height.  From  it  numerous 
passages  lead  in  all  directions,  joined  by  others  at  right  angles. 
The  whole  forming  a  bewildering  labyrinth.  Lieutenant 
Conder  and  M.  Ganneau  think  the  darkness,  scorpions,  bats, 
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and  flies  are  against  Khureitun  as  the  site  of  Adullam ;  they 
perfer  Ayd-el-Mieh,  eight  miles  north-east  of  Libnah  (Beit 
Jebrin),  and  ten  miles  south-west  of  Gath  (Tel  es  Safyeh),  as 
the  site  of  both  city  and  cave  ;  the  latter  having  an  unobserved 
entrance,  and  barring  the  valley  up  which  the  Philistines  used 
to  go  in  raids  on  Judah's  corn  lands.  For  the  reasons  above, 
I  prefer  Khureitun.  Now  it  is  true  the  city  Adullam,  in  the 
"  Shefelah  "  on  the  west,  is  not  far  from  Gath,  whence  David 
had  last  fled  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10,  xxii.  1).  But  whether  he  fled 
hy  the  way  of  it  or  not,  he  never  would  remain  in  the  open 
country  surrounding  it,  but  would  hasten  on  to  the  eastern 
desert,  far  from  the  haunts  of  Saul.  We  read  that  whilst  in 
the  cave  of  Adullam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house 
went  down  thither  to  him ;"  doubtless  through  fear  of  Saul's 
malice.  There  is  an  accurate  propriety  in  the  expression 
"  went  down,"  because  the  site  of  the  cave  pointed  out  by 
tradition  is  about  two  hours'  journey  south-east  of  Bethlehem, 
towards  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  path  goes  down  from  that 
village  nearly  the  entire  length.  As  a  shepherd  of  Bethlehem, 
accustomed  from  youth  to  lead  his  flocks  over  those  hills, 
David  knew  well  every  winding  intricacy  of  the  cavern,  just 
as  the  Arabs  now  do.  How  naturally,  then,  would  he  flee 
thither  in  his  day  of  distress  !  Moreover,  it  was  not  far  from 
Moab,  whither,  with  the  king  of  Moab's  permission,  obtained 
at  Mizpeh,  David  took  his  father  and  mother  to  reside  at 
court,  "all  the  while  that  David  was  in  the  hold."  Lastly, 
many  of  his  subsequent  feats  and  escapes  from  Saul  took  place 
in  this  quarter. 

Mizpeh  means  a  watch-tower,  or  mountain-height,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  (from  nav  tzaiilmh,  "to  look  out"). 
The  Mizpeh  in  this  case  is  Mizpeh-Moab,  the  Moabite  royal 
residence,  probably  on  the  mount  Pisgah,  the  most  com- 
manding eminence  in  all  Moab,  containing  the  sanctuary  of 
Nebo  (compare  Deut.  xxxiv.  1),  within  easy  reach  of  David 
from  the  traditional  site  of  the  cave  of  Adullam,  by  crossing 
the  Jordan  where  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea. 

But  the  question  suggests  itself,  Why  should  David  fix  on 
Moab  in  particular  for  sheltering  his  parents  with  its  king  ? 
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No  doubt  one  reason  may  be  well  alleged — because  David's 
persecutor,  Saul,  had  been  at  war  with  Moab  (1  Sam,  xiv,  47), 
and  Saul's  enemy  would  be  David's  natural  ally.  But  his 
recent  experience  of  the  Philistine  friendship,  for  which  he 
might  have  looked  on  the  same  gTound,  had  not  been  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  try  again  a  similar  experiment,  and  even 
to  commit  the  dearest  earthly  relatives,  his  own  parents,  to 
his  nation's  enemies.  He  saw  the  danger  to  which  they  would 
be  exposed,  if  left  within  reach  of  Saul.  That  unrelenting 
enemy,  who  had  just  before  slain  indiscriminately  all  the  priests 
at  Nob  on  account  of  the  help  given  innocently  by  one  of  them 
to  David,  would  have  had  little  scruple  in  destroying  David's 
kindred,  when  he  could  not  reach  David  himself.  There  was, 
however,  one  external  nation  to  which  naturally  he  might  look 
for  affording  a  refuge  to  his  parents  and  brethren.  If  we  had 
only  the  book  of  Samuel,  the  selection  of  Moab  would  seem 
accidental,  humanly  speaking.  But  that  exquisite,  though 
short  history,  the  book  of  Euth,  reveals  the  propriety  of  the 
choice.  David's  father  was  son  of  Obed,  and  Obed  was  son  of 
a  Moahitess,  Euth,  the  wife  of  the  Israelite,  Chilion.  The  sister 
of  Euth,  Orpah,  had  remained  behind,  so  that  thus,  it  may  be 
presumed,  a  tie  would  subsist  between  the  Israelite  family  on 
the  west  of  Jordan,  and  the  Moabite  family  on  the  east — a 
connection  which  would  naturally  account  for  David's  venturing 
to  entrust  his  parents  to  the  king  of  Moab.  They  only  con- 
tinued with  that  king  whilst  David  was  "  in  the  hold  " — i.e., 
upon  the  Moabite  mountain  height :  evidently  not  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  which  was  in  the  land  of  Jiulah ;  whereas  David 
wa-s  told  by  Gad,  the  king's  seer  (not  till  the  fifth  verse),  to 
return  to  Judah.  Gad's  prophetic  warning,  "Abide  not  in  the 
hold,  depart  and  get  thee  into  Judah,"  implies  that  his  stay  in 
the  Moabite  watch-tower,  and  that  of  his  parents  with  the 
king  of  Moab,  was  attended  with  danger  of  treachery.  Tradi- 
tion reports  that  the  Moabites  slew  his  parents.  The  non- 
mention  of  this  circumstance  here,  where  the  removal  of  his 
parents  at  the  same  time  that  he  left  is  mentioned  virtually 
(verse  4),  suggests  the  inference  that  their  murder,  if  the 
tradition  be  true,  must  have  been  subsequent :  perhaps  by  the 
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Moabites,  whose  anti-Israelite  jealousy,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
PhiKstines  (1  Sam,  xxi.  11,  xxix.  3-10),  was  more  virulent 
than  that  of  their  king.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  many  years 
afterwards  David  treated  the  subjugated  Moabites  with  extra- 
ordinary severity :  "  He  smote  and  measured  them  with  a 
line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground,  even  with  two  lines 
measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one  full  line  to  keep 
alive  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  If  in  the  interim  they  had  treacher- 
ously murdered  his  parents,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality and  of  original  kindred,  how  clear  an  explanation  we 
have  of  his  otherwise  seemingly  excessive  severity  towards 
them. 

When  we  turn  to  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm,  we  find 
language  in  happy,  but  evidently  undesigned,  coincidence  with 
the  historical  facts  just  alluded  to,  as  gleaned  from  the  inde- 
pendent book  of  Samuel.  He  describes  his  position  (ver.  2), 
"  The  wicked,  even  mine  enemies,  came  upon  me  to  eat  up  my 
flesh  "  (a  phrase  for  cruel  slander) ;  (ver.  12),  "  false  witnesses 
are  risen  up  against  me,  and  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty." 
!N"ow  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  Doeg  gave  the  spiteful 
information  of  David's  having  received  the  victuals,  as  well  as 
Goliath's  sword,  from  Ahimelech,  which  Saul  and  his  flatterers 
construed  into  a  charge  of  treason  against  the  innocent  priest, 
as  well  as  against  David.  The  terrible  vengeance  taken  on 
his  helpers  was  a  sample  of  the  "  cruelty "  which  they 
"  breathed "  out,  and  would  vent  on  him,  if  only  they  could 
reach  him.  Moreover,  how  unstudiedly,  and  yet  how  unmis- 
takably, he  alludes  to  his  severance  from  his  parents,  as 
recorded  in  the  independent  history.  The  language  would 
even  imply,  that  possibly  (such  is  men's  selfishness  in  mis- 
fortunes) his  parents  blamed  him  as  the  cause  of  their  exile : 
(ver.  10)  "  When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  me  up."  At  all  events,  they  could  no 
longer  shelter  him  when  an  outlaw,  and  had  at  last  to  forsake 
him  at  death.  What  then  was  David's  resource  ?  "  Jehovah 
will  take  me  up "  (V^D^-  yctaspheni),  as  a  child  disowned  by 
its  parents,  and  taken  wp  by  the  adoptive  father  from  the 
streets.     (Compare  the  beautiful  parallels,  Ezek.  xvi.  4-6,  and 
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Isa.  xlix.  15.)  The  same  Hebrew  is  used  of  the  elders  taking 
into  the  city  of  refuge  the  man-slayer  (Josh.  xx.  4).  In  Ps. 
XXVI.  9,  it  is  translated  "  Gather  my  soul ; "  just  as  the  Lord 
Jesus  would  have  gathered  Jerusalem's  children,  "  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  37). 
The  believer  can  appropriate  all  three  meanings :  When  the 
nearest  forsake  me,  the  Lord  will  take  me  ujj,  take  me  in,  and 
finally  gather  me  with  His  saints.  (Compare  Isa.  xl.  11 ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  1.) 

The  great  Antitype  was  similarly  misunderstood  b}^  His 
nearest  relativies.  The  Pharisees'  slander,  "  He  hath  a  demon, 
and  is  mad "  (John  x.  20),  seems  to  have  in  some  degree 
affected  them  ;  for  "  His  kinsmen  "  (margin),  on  hearing  that 
He  and  His  disciples  were  so  thronged  by  the  crowds  to 
whom  they  ministered,  that  "  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat 
bread,  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  Him ;  for  they  said.  He  is 
beside  Himself "  (Mark  iii.  21,  31).  Subsequently  his  mother 
joined  them  on  one  occasion,  when  He  was  within  a  house, 
surrounded  by  crowds.  "  The  sword "  of  doubts,  owing  to 
His  actual  manifestation  differing  so  much  from  the  Jewish 
expectations,  had  probably  "  pierced  her  own  soul "  ,  (Luke  ii. 
35),  as  it  did  that  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  she  desired  to 
have  her  faith  strengthened,  at  the  same  time  that  her  maternal 
love  felt  solicitous  for  His  bodily  sustenance  (Matt.  xii.  47). 
Certainly  Jesus  on  this  occasion,  like  David  the  type,  set  His 
heavenly  Father  as  superior  to  the  claims  of  all  earthly 
relationship.  "Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren? 
And  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  towards  His  disciples,  and 
said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  for  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  application  of  the  words  to  Messiah  in  Ps.  LXix.  8,  "  I 
am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto 
my  mother's  children."     (John  vii.  5.) 

In  the  time  of  adversity,  David's  kinsmen — the  type — seem 
to  have  similarly  stood  aloof  from  him  (Ps.  xxxviii.  11,  "  My 
lovers  and  my  friends  and  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  oft')."  The 
bitter  tone  of  Eliab,  his   eldest  brother,  towards  him,  on  the 
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memorable  day  of  his  conflict  with  Goliath,  as  recorded  in 
the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28),  is  in  undesigned 
accordance  with  his  language  concerning  his  brethren :  "  I 
know  thy  pride,  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart ;  for  thou 
art  come  down  that  thou  mightest  see  the  battle."  His  meek- 
ness forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  haughty  anger  and 
uncharitableness  of  his  brother :  his  gentle  reply,  "  Is  there 
not  a  cause  ? "  accords  with  his  spirit  in  the  Psalm  (xxxviii. 
13,  14),  "  But  I,  as  a  deaf  man,  heard  not ;  and  I  was  as  a 
dumb  man  that  openeth  not  his  mouth.  Thus  I  was  as  a  man 
that  heareth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs." 
David  conquered  himself  first ;  then  he  was  in  the  best  frame 
for  conquering  Goliath. 

The  remarkable  Moabite  stone  of  Dhiban,  the  Dibon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  curiously  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the 
Bible  record,  which  takes  for  granted,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
the  connection  between  Israel  and  Moab.  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot,  according  to  Genesis  xix. 
30—38.  Supposing  this  account  true,  we  should  expect  the 
Israelite  nation  sprung  from  Abraham,  and  the  Moabite  and 
Ammonite  nations  sprung  from  his  nephew,  to  bear  traces  of 
their  common  origin.  Accordingly  the  Dibon  stone  reveals 
to  us  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  language  of  the  stone  is 
almost  identical  ivith  that  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  phrase  of  Mesha,  who  is  named  on  the  stone  as  in 
2  Kings  iii.  4-27,  "  Kemosh  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  all  my 
enemies,"  is  word  for  word,  substituting  Jehovah  the  true  for 
the  false  deity  of  apostate  Moab,  the  same  as  David's,  "  God 
shall  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  mine  enemies  "  (Ps.  Lix.  10 ; 
comp.  Psalm  liv.  7).  If  the  stone  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Ahaziah,  who  died  896  B.C.  (as  Eev.  J.  Kenrick  suggests),  and 
if  the  revolt  of  Moab  from  Israel,  recorded  on  the  stone,  took 
place  in  his  reign,  then  we  must  conclude  that  the  alphabet, 
at  so  early  a  period  as  nine  centuries  B.C.,  was  in  such  a  com- 
plete state  as  it  appears  on  the  stone.  Or  if  the  revolt 
followed  the  tragic  issue  of  the  confederacy  of  Judah,  Israel 
(under  Jehoram),  and  Edom,  against  Moab,  recorded  in  2  Kings 
iii.  26,  27,  stiU  the  alphabet  stands  forth  complete  at  an  age 
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little  short  of  nine  centuries,  and  can  have  been  then  no  recent 
invention.  It  has  been  discovered  employed  as  masons'  marks 
on  the  foundation  stones  of  Solomon's  temple.  What  a  con- 
firmation against  rationalistic  cavils  is  this  fact  of  the  ancient 
date  of  the  earliest  sacred  books !  The  stone  records  the 
victories  of  the  Moabite  king  Mesha,  not  only  in  the  same 
character,  but  in  almost  the  same  idiom,  as  the  book  of  Kings 
relates  his  defeats !  Nothing  but  the  supposition  of  truthful- 
ness will  account  for  the  harmony  between  the  Bible  histories 
and  the  stone,  in  respect  to  the  internal  fact  that  no  diversity 
of  language  is  implied  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations,  such  as  is  recorded  to  have 
existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Assyrians  (2  Kings  xviii. 
26)  in  Hezekiah's  time,  or  between  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  as 
far  back  as  Jacob's  time  (Gen.  xxxi.  47). 

Moreover,  as  the  history  (2  Sam.  viii.  2)  records  the  terrible 
subjugation  of  Moab  by  David,  a  subjugation  which  was 
followed  by  a  requisition  of  a  perpetual  yearly  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams  (2  Kings  iii.  4),  alluded  to 
also  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xvi.  1)  in  subsequent  times: 
"  Send  ye  the  lamb  to  the  ruler  of  the  land  from  Sela — 
unto  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion ; "  so  David  inci- 
dentally, and  in  an  unobtrusive  way  least  like  that  of  a  forger, 
saith,  "Moab  is  my  washpot"  (Ps.  LX.  8),  an  expression  mark- 
ing ignominious  subjection,  as  it  is  the  office  of  a  slave  to  wash 
the  feet. 

Close  to  Moab  lay  Ammon,  a  people  with  whom  also 
David  was  brought  into  some  connection.  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  second  of  Samuel,  we  read  that  David  sent  an 
embassage  to  comfort  Hanun  for  his  father  Nahash,  who  had 
just  died ;  for,  said  he,  "  I  will  show  kindness  to  him,  as  his 
father  showed  kindness  to  me "  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  Scripture 
does  not  record  what  that  kindness  exactly  was.  But  the 
Ammonite  king,  Nahash,  would  naturally  help  David  in  his 
wanderings  from  before  the  face  of  his  persecutor,  Saul,  the 
latter  having  been  the  conqueror  who  had  so  utterly  destroyed 
the  Ammonite  host  under  the  father  of  the  same  Nahash 
(1    Sam.    xi.).     That    father   and    son    bore    the   same   name. 
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leads  to  the  inference  that  Nahash  (meaning  serpent)  was  a 
common  title  of  the  kings  of  Amnion,  as  Pharaoh  was  of 
those  of  Egypt.  Jewish  tradition  records  that  the  special 
kindness  of  the  younger  Nahash  to  David  consisted  in  his 
sheltering  the  only  one  of  David's  brothers  who  escaped,  when 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  massacred  by  the  treacherous 
king  of  Moab.  David's  gratitude,  sympathy,  and  kindness 
towards  Hanun  were  inet  by  suspicion,  uncharitableness,  and 
injustice.  A  fearful  retribution  avenged  the  wrong ;  Eabbah, 
"the  city  of  waters,"  was  taken,  the  royal  crown  set  on 
David's  head,  and  the  people  put  under  saws,  harrows,  and 
axes  of  iron,  and  made  to  pass  through  the  brick-kiln 
(2  Sam.  xii.  32).  But  when  we  go  on  to  ch.  xvii.  27,  we 
find  that  Shobi,  the  son  of  Nahash,  of  Eabbah,  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon,  is  one  of  the  three  trans-Jordanic  chieftains 
who  rendered  munificent  hospitality  to  David  in  his  hour  of 
greatest  need,  when  fleeing  from  Absalom.  No  forger  would 
have  introduced  an  incident  so  seemingly  improbable  at  first 
sight.  But  more  careful  reflection  will  suggest  the  explana- 
tion. The  old  kindness  that  subsisted  between  Shobi's  father 
Nahash,  and  David,  and  the  consciousness  that  his  brother 
Hanun's  insolence  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war  which  had 
ended  so  disastrously  for  Ammon,  doubtless  led  Shobi  gladly 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  showing  genuine  sympathy 
towards  David  in  his  distress.  Nahash,  the  former  husband  of 
David's  mother,  before  Jesse,  David's  father  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25), 
was  probably  of  the  royal  family  of  Ammon.  This,  too,  will 
account  for  David's  friendship  with  the  Ammonite  king  of  that 
name,  and  with  Shobi  his  son :  besides  the  fact  that  David 
and  Ammon  were  drawn  together  owing  to  the  enmity  of  their 
common  foe,  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.),  David  received  "kindness"  from 
both  Shobi  and  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2,  xvii.  27). 

With  him  on  this  occasion  was  joined  Machir,  the  sou  of 
Ammiel,  of  Lo-debar.  What  was  the  influencing  cause  that 
led  him  to  feel  for  David  and  his  people,  saying  in  words 
that  added  much  to  the  value  of  his  gifts,  "  The  people 
is  hungry,  weary,  and  thirsty  in  the  wilderness "  ?  Machir 
belonged    to    Manasseh,    a    tribe    that    had    been   faithful   to 
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Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul :  "  Out  of  Machir,"  his  forefather, 
came  Gileadite  "  governors,"  who  had  fought  the  Lord's  battles 
with  Deborah  and  Barak  against  the  Canaanite  (Num.  xxxii. 
40 ;  Judg.  V.  14).  The  same  hereditary  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
generosity  had  led  the  younger  Machir,  when  Ishbosheth  was 
fallen,  to  give  shelter  to  Mephibosheth.  It  was  from  Machir's 
house  that  David  had  taken  his  deceased  friend  Jonathan's 
son,  to  promote  him  to  eat  at  his  own  table.  David's 
kindness  to  Mephibosheth  won  the  esteem  of  Machir,  his 
former  patron,  and  brought  him  to  David's  own  help  in  his 
day  of  trouble.  Surely  God  repays  His  people  in  kind,  "  with 
the  merciful  showing  Himself  merciful,  and  with  an  upright 
man  showing  Himself  upright,"  as  David  himself  says  (Ps. 
xviii.  25).  How  naturally,  in  the  remembrance  of  that  supply 
of  his  wants  so  graciously  provided  for  him  at  Mahanaim, 
does  David  write,  "  Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies — my  cup  runneth  over  "  (Ps.  xxiil.  5). 
One  curious  confirmation  of  the  Scripture  account  of 
Mesha's  defeat  by  the  three  confederate  kings  (2  Kings  iii.) 
appears  in  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrod,  which  is  of  the 
same  age  as  the  Moabite  stone :  Moab  is  wholly  omitted 
in  the  list  of  Syrian  independent  states  confederate  with 
Benhadad  of  Damascus  against  Shalmaneser  of  Nineveh. 
The  reason  appears  from  Scripture,  Moab  was  at  that  time 
subject  to  Judah.  In  later  Assyrian  lists,  when  Moab  had 
recovered  its  independence,  the  names  of  three  distinct 
Moabite  kings  appear.  If  the  successful  expedition  recorded 
on  the  Moabite  stone  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Aliaziah, 
Jehoram's  predecessor,  the  reason  for  the  circuitous  route 
taken  by  the  three  confederate  kings,  to  invade  the  east  of 
Moab,  will  appear  evidently  from  the  inscription — Mesha  was 
carrying  all  before  him  in  the  west,  and  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  have  assailed  him  in  that  quarter.  Truly,  as  the 
end  draws  nigh,  and  the  assaults  of  the  enemies  of  Eevelation 
become  faster  and  more  furious,  the  Lord  is  multiplying  the 
testimonies  to  His  own  truth.  May  both  the  writer  and  his 
readers  be  found  ranged  on  the  Lord's  side  in  the  testing 
times  upon  which  our  lot  has  fallen ! 
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LECTUEE  VIII. 

PSALMS  I.,  II.,  YIIL,  XII.,  XIX.,  XXII.,  XXIII.,  XXR^,  LXXVIII. 

"  rriHE  order  of  the  Psalms  seems  to  me,"  says  Augustine, 
J-  "to  contain  a  great  mystery."  We  are  not  in  all  cases 
able  to-  see  the  reason  for  the  arrangement ;  but  there  are  so 
many,  in  the  case  of  which  we  can  see  clearly  the  principle  of 
the  order,  that  little  room  is  left  for  doubting  that  a  Divine 
harmony  has  regulated  the  collocation.  The  same  Holy  Spirit 
who  inspired  the  writers  has  apparently  also,  by  His  super- 
intending providence,  guided  the  compiler  of  the  Psalter. 
The  first  Psahn,  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  3), 
begins  with  what  the  second  Psalm  closes  with,  "  Blessed." 
Thus  this  pair,  announcing  the  blessedness  of  the  godly,  in 
contrast  with  the  doom  of  the  ungodly,  in  the  coming  judg- 
ment, form  the  fit  preface  to  the  whole  book.  This  preface, 
like  John  the  Baptist's  announcement  of  the  final  judgment, 
forms,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  happily  expresses  it,  "  a  spiritual 
epitome  of  all  history.  The  godly  '  meditate '  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord  (Ps.  I.  2) ;  the  ungodly  '  meditate '  (^Jn.';  Rebreiv  for 
'  imagine  ')  a  vain  thing  "  (Ps.  n.  1). 

All  the  five  Psalms  ending  the  book  begin  and  close  with 
"Hallelujah."  The  principle  of  arrangement  is  not  wholly 
chronological :  for  Moses'  Psalm,  the  ninetieth,  the  oldest  in 
the  Psalter,  comes  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book ;  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  are  in  the  fifth ;  also  the  fifteen 
Songs  of  Degrees,  or  Ascents  to  the  sacred  feasts  at  Jerusalem 
though  written  at  different  times,  are  arranged  to  form  one 
gTOup.  Spiritual  affinity,  and  the  relation  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  whole,  modifiy  the  chronological  sequence.     Christ,  the 
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antitypical  David,  is  the  main  speaker  throughout.  (Compare 
Acts  ii.  25-27,  34)  Augustine  truly  observes,  "  At  the  time 
the  Psahns  were  written,  they  were  not  of  such  use  to  those 
among  whom  they  were  written  as  they  are  to  us ;  for  they 
were  written  to  prophesy  the  New  Testament  among  those 
who  lived  under  the  Old  Testament."  (Compare  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12, 
"  Searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow: 
Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themselves,  but 
unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported 
unto  you  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel,  &c.)  The 
one  great  theme  ultimately  intended  is  Messiah  in  his  inner 
life  as  the  GoD-Man,  and  in  His  past,  present,  and  future 
relations  to  the  Church  and  to  the  world.  Compare  Luke 
xxiv.  25,  27,  44,  46.) 

Such  a  spiritual  affinity,  probably,  connects  the  trilogy 
of  Psalms  xxii.,  xxiil,  and  xxiv.  As  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  portrays  the  Death  scene  of  Messiah,  so  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm  His  Best  in  Paradise,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
Psalm  His  Ascension.  In  this  group,  apparently,  the  Mes- 
sianic reference  is  so  prominent  as  to  eclipse  the  primary 
and  immediate  reference  to  David,  the  type  and  the  writer. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
anything  further  than  a  general  reference  to  David's  inward 
anguish  at  times  of  the  hiding  of  God's  countenance  amidst 
the  taunts  and  persecutions  of  adversaries,  such  as  Saul, 
and  yet  his  trust  in  God  is  maintained,  until  his  complaint 
becomes  turned  into  a  thanksgiving,  and  that  thanksgiving 
moves  first  the  Jewish  congregation  to  praise  with  him,  and  at 
last  all  the  nations  to  worship  before  the  Lord.  The  thought, 
language,  and  imagery  are  essentially  Davidic.  (Compare 
ver.  5  with  Ps.  xxv.  2,  3,  xxxi.  1 ;  ver.  12  with  Ps.  lxviii. 
30 ;  ver.  13  with  Ps.  xxxv.  21.)  Strong  sensibilities  and 
acute  feeling  amidst  distresses,  combined  with  courage  drawn 
from  confidence  in  the  Lord,  appear  similarly  in  his  character, 
as  drawn  by  the  independent  historian  in  his  account  of  the 
Amalekite  raid  upon  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6). 
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Tender  conscientiousness  is  another  characteristic  feature  of 
David.  Like  the  "  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,"  to 
which  he  compares  the  godly  (Ps.  i.  3),  and  of  which  not  only 
the  "  fruit  "  is  l3rought  forth  in  its  proper  "  season  "  (compare 
Eccles.  iii.  1-11  ;  Eev.  xxii.  2,  "The  tree  of  life — yielded  her 
fruit  every  month,"  in  contrast  to  Matt.  xxi.  19,  the  fruitless 
though  leafy  fig-tree,  cursed  and  withered),  but  even  the  "leaf  " 
has  its  beauty  and  its  use ;  so  even  the  minor  exhiliitions  of 
character  in  a  believer,  such  as  David,  are  beautiful  after  their 
kind,  and  unfading  in  heavenly  freshness,  unlike  the  withering 
semblances  of  grace  in  the  formalist.  Thus  none  but  a  genuine 
believer  could  enter  into  the  deep  spirituality  of  the  law  in  the 
sixth  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  as  David  did 
when,  upon  his  having  expressed  the  longing  wish  (1  Chron.  xi, 
15-19),  "  Oh  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
well  of  Bethlehem,  that  is  at  the  gate  ! "  his  three  mighty 
captains  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew 
the  water ;  "  but  David  would  not  drink  of  it,  but  poured  it 
out  to  the  Lord,  and  said.  My  GOD  forbid  it  me,  that  I  should 
do  this  thing :  shall  I  drink  the  blood  of  these  men  that  have 
put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ?  for  with  the  jeopardy  of  their  lives 
they  brought  it."  We  see  here  the  same  sensitiveness  of  con- 
science as  appears  on  two  other  occasions,  where  it  is  recorded 
of  him,  first,  directly  after  he  had  cut  off  Saul's  skirt,  whilst 
sparing  that  cruel  persecutor's  life  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  5) ;  secondly, 
after  he  had  numbered  the  people,  "  David's  heart  smote  him  " 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  10).  We  instinctively  feel  that  the  David  of  the 
history  is  ethically  identical  with  the  David  who  celel^rates  in 
the  NINETEENTH  PsALM  the  dcep-scarching  spirituality  of  the 
law  of  God,  converting,  enlightening,  cleansing,  and  keeping 
back  from  all  sin,  secret  and  presumptuous  alike.  Compare 
also  Ps.  XII.  6,  "  The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words :  as 
silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times." 

Psalm  xii.  2,  "  With  a  double  heart  (Heb.,  '  a  heart  and  a 
heart ')  do  they  speak,"  is  David's  complaint  of  those  who 
maligned  him  to  Saul  as  guilty  of  treason :  it  answers  to  his 
expostulation  with  Saul  in  the  independent  history,  "  Wherefore 
hearest  thou  mens  vjords,  saying,  Behold,  David  seeketh  Thy 
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hurt  ? "  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  A  contrast  to  the  men  of  Zebulun 
who  joined  David  at  the  cave  of  Adullam,  who  "  were  not  of  a 
double  heart"  (Heb.,  "a  heart  and  a  heart"),  1  Chron.  xii.  33. 
"  The  words  of  the  Lord,"  Ps.  xii.  6,  are  David's  antidote  to 
"  men's  words." 

The  image  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  fourteenth  verse, 
"  I  am  poured  out  hke  water,"  aptly  falls  from  him  who  had 
known  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh  "  pouring  out  water "  (1 
Sam.  vii.  6),  in  token  of  their  own  utter  powerlessness,  who  had 
heard  the  woman  of  Tekoa  (2  Sam.  xiv.  11)  using  the  same 
figure  for  strength  gone  so  as  to  he  past  recovery,  and  who  lastly 
had  himself  so  poured  out  the  water  brought  to  him  from 
Bethlehem.  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  " — "  Thou  hast 
heard  me "  (v.  21)  is  an  answered  prayer  for  dehverance 
coinciding  unstudiedly  with  David's  words  in  the  independent 
history,  "  The  Lord  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion  " 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  37). 

But  the  full  and  exhaustive  scope  of  the  twenty-second 
Psalm  is  only  realised  when  we  read  it  in  its  Messianic  applica- 
tion. The  cry  of  the  Son  of  David  on  the  cross,  close  upon 
the  ninth  hour,  after  the  supernatural  darkness  had  lasted 
almost  three  hours  from  the  sixth  hour,  "My  God,  my  GOD, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? "  is  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony 
that  the  Psalm  lays  open  for  us  Messiah's  inner  soul  in  the 
crisis  of  His  suffering  for  our  salvation.  The  act  here  de- 
scribed, "  They  part  my  garments  among  them,  and  cast  lots 
upon  my  vesture "  (v.  18),  is  not  recorded  of  David :  so  also 
(v.  16),  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet."  These  inci- 
dents are  true  only  of  the  Antitype  Jesus.  Therefore  Jesus 
is  the  Messiah.  This  view  is  remarkably  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that,  as  the  Psalm  begins  with  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  Messiah's  utterances,  so  it  ends  with  the  crown- 
ing word  of  triumph ;  for  verse  31,  "  He "  (God)  "  hath 
done,  i.e.,  hath  finished  redemption  (as  was  signified  by  the 
returning  of  the  temporarily  obscured  light  of  the  Father's 
countenance  upon  Jesus  just  before  death),  answers  to  the 
Saviour's  crowning  utterance  (John  xix.  30),  "  It  is  finished " 
(rereAeo-Tai),  or  "  done."     (Compare  the  future  crowning,  "  It  is 
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done,"  Eev.  xvi.  17,  xxi.  6.)  "  Trust  in  God  "  had  been  the 
Sufferer's  life-motto,  according  to  the  involuntary  witness  of 
His  very  mockers :  "  He  trusted  on  (Hebrew,  bl,  gol,  "  rolled 
Himself  and  His  case  on"\  or  translate  the  Hebrew  as  the 
Eevised  Version,  Imperative,  addressed  to  the  Holy  sufferer, 
"Boll  Thyself  on," — compare  verse  10,  "I  was  cast  upon  Thee 
from  the  womb,"  and  Psalm  lv.  22,  "  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the 
Lord ")  Jehovah,  that  He  would  deliver  Him.  Let  Him 
deliver  Him,  seeing  He  delighteth  in  Him."  "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  was  the  Father's 
testimony  at  His  baptism,  and  at  His  transfiguration ;  even  as 
in  the  prophecy,  ages  before  (Isa.  xlii.  1),  He  breaks  forth  into 
praises  of  the  Son,  "  Behold  mine  elect,  in  whom  my  soul 
delighteth  ! "  It  was  beautifully  ordered  that  His  detractors, 
unable  to  upbraid  Him  with  sin,  should  upbraid  Him  with 
what  constituted  His  characteristic  glory — immovable  "  trust  in 
God."  He  alone  realised  what  Job  (xiii.  15)  professed,  but 
failed  to  carry  out  to  the  end,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him." 

Coincidence  with  Davidic  thought  occurs  in  verse  10,  "  Thou 
art  my  God  from  my  mother's  belly."  (Compare  David's 
Psalm  cxxxix.  15,  16,  "My  substance  was  not  hid  from  Thee, 
when  I  was  made  in  secret.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance, 
yet  being  imperfect,"  &c.;  also  in  verse  13,  "They  gaped  upon 
me  with  their  mouths,"  compared  with  Psalm  xxxv.  21,  "  Yea, 
they  opened  their  mouths  wide  against  me.")  Hengstenberg 
regarded  the  whole  Psalm  as  primarily  representing  the  ideal  of 
a  righteous  svfferer.  But  the  details  are  so  minutely  fulfilled  in 
Messiah's  sufferings  (verses  7,  8,  13-18), — the  laughing  Him 
to  scorn ;  the  sneer  at  His  trust  in  the  Lord ;  the  bones  out  of 
joint ;  the  tongue  cleaving  to  the  jaws  with  parching  thirst ; 
the  piercing  of  the  hands  and  feet  (for  the  other  translation, 
■•1X3,  "  they  enclosed  "  [supplied  from  the  previous  clause]  "  my 
hands  and  my  feet  as  a  lion,"  is  clumsy :  one  lion  could  not 
strictly  "  enclose,"  or  "  surround ; "  moreover,  lions  do  not 
enclose,  but  spring  on,  their  prey :  the  repetition,  besides,  would 
be  awkward  after  verse  13,  and  the  oldest  versions  support  our 
English    translation,    \\z.,    the    Septuagint,    Ethiopic,     Arabic 
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Vulgate,  and  Syriac) ;  the  parting  of  His  "  garments  "  {i.e.,  the 
outer  quadrangular  ivrajJj^er,  divided  into  four,  a  part  for  each 
of  the  four  soldiers  guarding  the  cross,  ''^^3),  and  the  casting  lots 
for  the  inner  "  vesture,"  or  tunic,  which,  being  woven  as  one 
whole,  could  not  be  divided  CP^^)) ;  the  transition  from  the 
"  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? "  to  "  Thou  hast  heard 
me"  (ver.  21);  and  the  final  "He  hath  done  it,"  or  "  It  is 
finished," — that  it  is  impossible  that  any  other  than  Messiah 
could  be  the  principal  theme  of  the  whole.  The  parting  of  the 
garments,  &c.,  were  not  true  of  David.  They  are  minutely  true 
of  Jesus.  Either,  then,  the  Evangelists  invented  these  incidents 
in  their  account  of  His  life  to  produce  the  correspondence  to 
Ps.  xxii.  (a  theory  inconsistent  with  their  evident  simplicity 
and  truthfulness) ;  or  else  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  blessed 
results  of  Messiah's  deliverance  by  the  Father  are  set  forth  by 
the  Son  (verses  22-31) :  "  I  will  declare  Thy  name  unto  my 
brethren  " — the  "  remnant  "  of  Israel  being  now  saved  "  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace  "  (Eom.  xi.  5) ;  "  In  the  midst  of 
the  congregation  will  I  praise  Thee,"  viz.,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  elect,  hereafter  completed  in  number ;  "  My  praise  shall  be  of 
Thee  in  the  great  congregation,"  viz.,  all  Israel,  when  the  whole 
nation  shall  turn  to  the  Lord  (Eom.  xi.  26-32  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16), 
and  when  the  high  ideal  of  the  perfect  liturgy  described  in 
Ezekiel's  closing  chapters  shall  be  realised ;  and  then,  as  the 
fruit  of  Israel's  restoration,  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall 
remember,  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
nations  shaU  worship  before  Thee ; "  so  giving  effect  to  the 
original  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3),  "  In  thee  shall  all 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (Compare  also  verse  30,  "  A 
seed  shall  serve  Him,"  with  Isa.  liii.  10,  "  When  Thou  shalt 
make  His  soul  an  offering  for  sin.  He  shall  see  His  seed,") 

The  imagery  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm  is  precisely  such 
as  we  should  expect,  presuming  that  the  David  of  the  independ- 
ent histories  (1  and  2  Sam.  and  1  Chron.)  is  the  author  of  the 
Psalm.  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  "  is  the  natural  expression 
of  one  to  whom  the  Lord  had  said,  "  I  took  thee  from  the 
sheepcote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people 
Israel"  (2  Sam.  vii.  1,  8).     The  time,  too,  was  precisely  such 
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as  the  Psalm  (ver.  2,  "He  leadeth  me  beside  the  waters  of 
quietnesses  "),  probably  written  long  after,  presujiposes,  "  when 
the  king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given  him  rest 
round  about  from  all  his  enemies."  The  j^ince  also  was  appro- 
priate to  the  imagery  of  the  Psalm — Palestine,  a  rocky  and 
sandy  country  in  part,  where  the  sun  dries  up  the  streams, 
and  where  the  Shepherd  needs  to  search  out  for  the  sheep 
"  green  pastures  "  and  the  "  still  waters  "  (Hebrew,  "  the  waters 
of  quietnesses ").  Moreover,  the  Hebrew  for  "  leadeth  "  (?% 
nahal,)  expresses  geiitle  and  gradual  guidance,  the  gracious 
Shepherd  accommodating  Himself  to  the  strength  of  the  sheep : 
on  the  one  hand  reminding  us  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  14),  "  I 
will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before 
me,  and  the  children,  be  able  to  endure ; "  on  the  other  hand 
pointing  on  to  Jesus,  "  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not  break,  and 
smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench,  till  He  send  forth  judgment 
unto  victory ; "  "  He  spake  the  word  unto  them,  as  they  were 
able  to  hear  it "  (Mark  iv.  33;  compare  John  xvi.  12,  "  I  have  yet 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now  "). 

The  night  watches  of  a  shepherd  suggested  the  imagery  of 
Psalm  viii.  3,  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  Thou  hast  ordained." 
It  was  whilst  shepherds  kept  watch  over  their  flocks  by  night 
that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  them,  near  the  same 
Bethlehem  of  David,  and  the  angels  announced  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  birth  of  the  Divine  Son  of  David  (Luke  ii.). 

Preachers  have  sometimes  misapplied  verse  4,  "  Though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  as  if  it 
implied  that  death  to  the  believer  is  but  a  shadoiu  without  a 
substance.  The  truth  is,  the  phrase  is  a  Hebraism  for  the 
blackest  darkness,  "  the  death-gloom,"  an  image  for  a  position 
surrounded  by  perils  and  deaths.  (Compare  Ps.  XLiv.  1 9.)  Such 
was  David's  position  when  hunted  by  Saul,  and  at  his  first 
stay  with  Achish.  Nor  does  the  Lord's  "  rod  "  mean  here,  as 
some  may  think,  the  rod  of  affliction  ;  for  comfort,  not  chasten- 
ing, is  what  God's  child  needs  in  passing  through  the  death- 
darkness.  The  "  rod "  was  used  by  the  owner  in  counting  his 
sheep,  which  were  therefore  said  to  "  pass  under    the  rod " 
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(Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13).  It  vf as  the  helieymg  realisation 
of  Sonship  that  sustained  Messiah  in  the  hours  of  blackest  dark- 
ness, when  the  father  hid  His  face  because  of  our  sins  laid  on 
Him.  How  many  in  their  season  of  densest  gloom  have  been 
"  comforted  "  by  Jehovah's  assurance  that  "  I  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine  ;"  "  My  sheep  shall  never  perish — none 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand  "  (John  x.  14, 
28,  29).  The  "  staff"  supports  the  weak,  and  wards  off*  hostile 
beasts  from  the  sheep.  In  coincidence  with  this  in  the  Psalm, 
David  in  the  history  "  took  his  staff  in  his  hand,"  in  going 
against  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  37,  40). 

In  the  same  passage  David  alludes  to  the  Lord's  having 
"  delivered  him  out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out  of  the 
paw  of  the  bear,"  with  which  fact  the  language  in  Psalm  xxii. 
13,  21,  well  accords :  "  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths, 
as  a  ravening  roaring  lion.  Save  me  from  the  lions  mouth." 
The  tender  care  with  which  he  had  guarded  his  father's 
sheep,  and  rescued  a  lamb  of  the  flock  out  of  the  lion's  mouth, 
as  recorded  in  the  history,  naturally  suggests  the  assurance 
expressed  in  the  Psalm,  that  the  good  "  Shepherd  of  Israel " 
(Gen.  xlix.  24)  would  save  him  from  "  fear  of  evil,"  and  from 
the  lion  that  seeketh  whom  he  may  devour,  especially  in  the 
believer's  season  of  the  blackest  darkness. 

Another  coincidence,  evidently  undesigned,  between  Psalm 
XXIIL  and  the  history,  appears  in  comparing  verse  5,  "  Thou 
preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies," 
with  2  Sam.  xvi.  1,  2,  14,  xvii.  27-29.  David,  in  fleeing 
before  Absalom,  reached  Mahanaim.  It  was  the  most  critical 
time  in  that  almost  successful  rebellion.  The  whole  nation, 
excepting  a  trusty  few,  were  on  Absalom's  side ;  David  was 
never  more  "  weak-handed  "  (verse  2)  "  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies."  Ziba  had  refreshed  him  and  his  "weary"  people 
with  bread,  raisins,  summer  fruits,  and  wine,  on  this  side  of 
Jordan,  temporarily.  If  the  transjordanic  Gileadite  chiefs 
had  withheld  supplies,  "  the  people,  hungry,  weary,  thirsty,  in 
the  wilderness,"  must  have  fallen  away  from  him.  But  "  God 
can  furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  Lxxvin.  19) ;  and 
He    disposed    Shobi,    probably    brother   of   the    very    Hanun, 
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king  of  Ammon,  whom  he  had  so  lately  chastised  as  an 
enemy  (2  Sam.  x.  1,  xii.  30),  and  son  of  the  elder  Hanun, 
David's  friend ;  Machir  of  Lo-debar,  the  kindly  entertainer 
of  Mephibosheth,  and  therefore  friendly  to  David,  because  of 
David's  kindness  to  the  royal  cripple  (ix.  4) ;  and  Barzillai 
the  Gileadite  of  Eogelim,  a  highland  chief,  the  friend,  probably 
of  his  exile  in  Saul's  time,  to  provide  amply  for  his  wants ;  so 
that  figuratively  "  his  cup  ran  over."  Therefore  he  confidently 
believes  "  Goodness  only  "  ('^^) — nothing  hut  goodness — "  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  {transitory)  life " 
here ;  whilst  my  enemies  "  follow  "  me  for  evil,  God  "  follows  " 
me  with  good ;  "  and  I  will  dwell "  (not  as  a  sojourner  as  here) 
"  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  ever." 

Moreover,  David's  anointing  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren, 
by  the  Lord's  direct  mission  (1  Sam.  xvi.  13),  would  make 
such  an  indelible  impression,  that  instinctively  he  would 
recount  it  in  the  Psalm  among  the  Lord's  greatest  tokens  of 
favour :  "  Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil." 

A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  as  to  David's  reign.  Is  it 
not  improbable  that  Israel,  in  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign, 
should  have  been  so  reduced  in  power  by  the  Philistines,  that 
"  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel  ? 
for  the  Philistines  said,  Lest  the  Hebrews  make  them  swords 
or  spears"*  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19);  and  yet  under  David  and 
Solomon  the  kingdom  suddenly  rose  to  a  grandeur  and  extent 
exceedingly  great,  and  then  as  suddenly  and  completely  col- 
lapsed at  the  death  of  the  latter.  Overshadowed  by  the 
mighty  world  powers,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  between  which 
Israel  lay,  and  which  so  long  contested  for  the  supremacy  of 
the  East,  how  could  the  Holy  Land  rise  at  a  bound  to  a  posi- 
tion of  pre-eminence  for  fifty  years  among  the  mighty  ones 
of  the  earth  ?  But  the  analogy  of  similarly  sudden  eleva- 
tions  in    Eastern    history,    such  as  that  of  Babylon,    Media, 

*  It  is  curious  that  Pliny  (xxxiv.  14)  writes  of  Rome  under  Porsena,  king 
of  Clusium,  "In  federe  quod  expulsis  regibus  populo  Romano  dedit  Porsena, 
nominatim  comprehensum  invenimus,  ne  ferro  nisi  in  agricuUura  tite- 
rcntur."  "In  the  league  granted  by  Porsena  to  the  Roman  people  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  we  find  an  express  condition  that  they  should 
not  use  iron  save  in  agriculture." 
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Persia,  and  of  conquerors,  as  Timur,  Yengis  Khan,  and  Nadir 
Shah,  show  that  Israel's  rise  is  nothing  improbable  and 
unprecedented.  Moreover,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  recently  deciphered,  remarkably  confirm  Scripture ; 
for  they  show  that  Just  at  the  time  of  David's  conquest  and 
Solomon's  empire,  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  exceptionally 
weak.  After  the  reign  of  Eameses  III.  (1200  B.C.),  Egypt 
ceased  its  aggressions  towards  Syria,  and  remained  on  the 
defensive  until  the  accession  of  Sheshonk,  or  Shishak, 
(990  B.C.),  who,  as  Jeroboam's  ally,  assailed  Eehoboam. 
Assyria,  too,  which  had  extended  her  empire  to  the  valley 
of  the  Orontes,  and  threatened  Israel,  became  an  un- 
aggressive power  in  the  Syrian  direction  till  about  B.C.  880. 
As  the  Eev.  G.  Eawlinson  well  says,  "  For  a  Jewish  empire  to 
arise,  it  was  necessary  that  Egypt  and  Assyria  should  be 
simultaneously  weak.  Such  simultaneous  weakness  is  found 
for  the  hundred  and  ten  years  between  1100  B.C.  and  990  B.C. 
And  exactly  into  this  interval  falls  the  rise  of  the  Jews  to 
power  under  Saul  and  David,  and  the  establishment  of  their 
empire  under  Solomon." 

As  the  twenty-third  Psalm  antitypically  expresses  Christ's 
realisation  in  Paradise  of  the  Father's  shepherd-like  care, 
already  vouchsafed  in  the  valley  of  death's  darkest  gloom^ 
and  His  anticipation  of  heaven,  so  the  twenty-foueth  Psalm 
describes  His  actual  ascension  thither.  The  type  David's 
bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  the  seal  of  the  establishment 
of  His  kingdom,  and  the  Antitype's  ascension  to  the  heavenly 
mount  as  "  the  King  of  Glory,"  will,  with  God's  help,  ajfford 
matter  for  profitable  meditation. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

PSALMS  XV.,  XXIV.,  XXVI.,  XXVIIL,  LX.,  LXV. 

IN  the  twenty-third  Psahn,  Messiah's  closing  anticipation 
was,  "  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  for  ever." 
Therefore  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm, 
draws  our  attention  to  the  qualifications  needed  by  him  who 
should  be  admitted  into  heaven :  "  Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  of  Jehovah?  and  who  shall  stand  in  His  holy  place?"  The 
Hebrew  for  "  who  shall  stand  "  is  not  that  used  of  a  minister 
standing  in  attendance  on  his  sovereign  (Ps.  cxxxv.  1,  l^y, 
'amad),  but  that  of  one  rising  up  in  Jehovah's  holy  place 
QiP^,  yaquum) ;  it  is  used  of  a  sovereign  rising  up  to  take 
possession  of  his  kingdom  (2  Chron.  vi.  10,  "I  am  risen  up  in 
the  room  of  David  my  father  "),  and  is  the  very  term  applied 
to  the  Redeemer,  in  His  coming  to  vindicate  His  servants'  cause 
against  the'  adversary,  by  raising  their  sleeping  bodies ;  (Job 
xix.  25),  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  up  {yaquum)  at  the  latter 
day "  (else,  "  that  He  the  Last  shall  rise  up ")  "  above  the 
dust."  He  rose  first  Himself  above  it,  hereafter  He  shall 
raise  His  people  above  it ;  for  He  is  the  Last,  as  well  as  the 
First.  He  Himself  has  answered  the  question,  "  No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  He  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven "  (John  iii,  13). 
Enoch  and  Elijah  had  ascended  up  to  heaven,  it  is  true ;  but 
none  save  Messiah  had  been  in  heaven  first,  then  came  down 
upon  earth,  and  yet,  whilst  on  earth,  was  still  in  heaven, 
maintaining  uninterrupted  communion  with  the  Father  there. 
(John  i.  51),   "  The  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
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upon  the  Son  of  man/'  and  then  "  ascended  up  where  He  was 
before  "  (John  vi.  62). 

The  FIFTEENTH  PsALM  proposes  a  similar  question  at  its 
commencement :  "  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ? 
who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill?"  The  Hebrew  for 
"  abide "  (113,  gur)  implies  temjDorary  sojourn ;  for  at  best 
in  the  visible  Church  we  have  but  glimpses  of  His  glory ; 
and,  as  the  Israelites  were  admitted  to  the  "tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,"  or  meeting-place  between  God  and  His  people 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  7),  only  as  guests  for  a  time  with  Him,  the 
gracious  Host,  so  we,  by  His  loving  invitation,  "  sojourn  "  in 
the  earthly  Church  as  in  a  temporary  refuge.  In  the  perfect 
Church  to  come  we  shall  "  dwell  "  permanently,  and  "  see  His 
face,"  and  "  no  more  go  out"  (Eev.  iii.  12,  xxii.  3).  The  same 
thought  in  Psalm  lxv.  identifies  it  as  David's:  "Blessed  is 
the  man  whom  Thou  causest  to  approach  unto  Thee,  that  he 
may  dwell  in  Thy  house.  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
goodness  of  Thine  house."     (So  Ixiii.  5.) 

In  undesigned  coincidence  with  Psalm  lxv.  5,  "  By  terriUe 
things  in  righteousness  (against  Thy  peoples'  foes,  as  Pharaoh, 
&c.)  wilt  Thou  answer  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation ; "  David  in 
the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  23)  says,  "  God  went  to  do  for  you 
great  things  and  terrible." 

The  ascension  of  Messiah  first  is  the  pledge  and  ground  of 
our  future  ascension  with  Him.  The  ground  of  His  ascension 
as  man  was  His  having  fulfilled  all  those  conditions  of  holi- 
ness which  both  these  Psalms  lay  down  as  requisite,  and 
which  we  had  utterly  failed  to  fulfil.  Messiah  could  challenge 
all  adversaries,  "  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  "  (John 
viii.  46).  "  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing 
in  me  "  (xiv.  30).  Not  only  did  He  "  speak  the  truth  in  His 
heart,"  but  He  could  say,  "  I  am  the  Truth  "  (xiv.  6).  "  No 
guile  was  found  in  His  mouth ; "  nay,  "  He  was  full  of  grace 
and  truth"  (i.  14).  So  far  from  "backbiting  with  His 
tongue,"  He  restrained  the  uncharitableness  of  others:  "Let 
him  that  is  without  sin  first  cast  the  stone  at  her  "  (viii.  7), 
was  His  home-thrust  to  those  who  wished,  through  His  known 
gentleness,  to  entangle  Him  in  a  seeming  relaxation   of   the 
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law  in  the  case  of  the  adulteress.  Not  only  "  did  He  no  evil 
to  his  neighbour,"  and  "  love  His  neighbour  as  Himself,"  but 
having  made  man  His  neighbour,  by  assuming  man's  nature, 
He  loved  him  better  than  Himself,  and  died  the  death  of 
agony  and  shame,  that  we  might  live  for  ever  in  bliss  and 
glory. 

"  In  His  eyes,  every  vile  person  was  contemned,"  nor  could 
wealth  or  rant  alter  His  estimate  of  men ;  as  even  His 
enemies,  the  Herodians,  confessed  (Matt.  xxii.  16),  "We  know 
that  Thou  art  true,  and  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth, 
neither  carest  Thou  for  any  man ;  for  Thou  regardest  not  the 
person  of  men."  How  highly  "  He  honoured  them  that  fear 
the  Lord,"  appears  from  His  choosing  as  the  ministers  of  His 
kingdom  poor  peasants  and  fishermen,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation was  their  promptly  receptive  and  self-sacrificiug 
faith.  Having  once  for  all  confirmed  with  an  oath  His 
engagement  to  fulfil  the  Divine  covenant  of  redemption,  He 
changed  not,  though  it  was  to  His  own  hurt,  and  at  the  cost 
of  His  life-blood.  So  far  from  "  taking  reward  against  the 
innocent,"  a  bribe  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was  taken  against 
Him  by  the  traitor,  who  presently  confessed,  "  I  have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood  "  (xxvii.  4). 

The  TWENTY-FOURTH  PsALM  lays  down  similarly  holiness  of 
hands,  heart,  and  soul,  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  ascend- 
ing into  Jehovah's  hill,  and  rising  up  in  His  holy  place.  It 
adds  those  attributes  of  majesty  and  Divine  glory  which 
belong  to  no  created  being,  but  exclusively  to  the  ascending 
Lord  alone.  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof 
(i.e.,  all  that  fiUs  it,  all  its  contents) ;  the  world  (y?^,  taihail, 
the  hahitable  world,  oiKovfxevri),  and  they  that  dwell  therein." 
The  Septuagint  version  prefixes  to  the  Psalm,  "  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week."  The  rabbins  say,  it  was  usually  sung  on 
that  day,  the  day  that  answers  to  our  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
occasion  as  recorded  in  the  independent  histories  (2  Sam.  vi. 
and  vii. ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  and  xv.),  was  when  David,  in  zeal  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord,  had  gathered  together  all  the  chosen 
men  of  Israel,  thirty  thousand,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  from  Baalah,  where  it  had 
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lain  comparatively  out  of  sight,  ever  since  it  had  been  restored 
by  the  Philistines,  But  in  conveying  it,  a  solemn  lesson  had 
been  given  to  Israel  by  God,  of  the  deep  reverence  due  to 
holy  things.  When  the  oxen  that  drew  the  cart  shook  the 
ark,  Uzza,  though  it  was  not  his  office,  in  irreverent  haste 
put  forth  his  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  ark  of  God  :  where- 
upon the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled,  and  God  smote  him 
there  for  his  error,  and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God 
(1  Chron.  xiii.  10). 

The  event  made  a  deep  impression  on  David,  as  his  words 
imply,  "  How  shall  the  ark  of  the  Lord  come  to  me  ? "  So  he, 
at  that  time,  "  brought  it  not  home  to  himself  to  the  city  of 
David,  but  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of  Obed-edom  the 
Gittite."  Subsequently,  however,  finding  that  the  ark,  though 
fatal  to  the  irreverent,  brings  rich  blessings  to  the  godly,  as 
Obed-edom,  wherever  it  abides,  David  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into  the  city  of  David  with 
gladness.  But  still  the  remembrance  of  the  awful  lesson  given 
in  Uzza's  case  made  him  doubly  careful  of  any  new  sin  of  error. 
The  breach  the  Lord  had  made  upon  Uzza,  fixed  on  the 
memory  by  the  name  Perez  Uzza  (meaning  breach  on  Uzza), 
stood  in  sad  contrast  to  the  breaking  forth  of  God  upon  David's 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  by  David's  hand,  immortalised  by  the 
name  he  gave  the  place,  Baal-perazim  {i.e.,  the  plain  of  breaches, 
2  Sam.  V.  20).  Once  again  he  used  the  same  Hebrew  verb 
in  the  sixtieth  Psalm,  first  verse,  "Thou  hast  made  a 
breach  in  us "  (I3rivi3).  Hence  followed  the  strictness  of  his 
charges  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  "  Sanctify  yourselves,  that 
ye  may  bring  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  unto  the 
place  that  I  have  prepared  for  it.  For  because  ye  did  it  not 
at  the  first,  the  Lord  our  God  made  a  breach  upon  us,  for  that 
we  sought  Him  not  after  the  due  order "  (1  Chron.  xv. 
12,  13).  What  a  real,  though  latent,  harmony  there  is 
between  this  charge  to  "  sanctify  themselves,"  and  the  cognate 
Psalms,  the  fifteenth  and  the  twenty-fourth,  wherein  such 
stress  is  laid  on  holiness  of  heart  within,  and  of  hand  without, 
as  the  indispensable  requisite  for  admission  to,  and  permanent 
abiding  in,  Jehovah's  holy  hill ! 
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As  in  the  twenty-foueth  Psalm  he  declares  who  shall 
ascend  into  the  hill  of  Jehovah,  viz.,  "he  that  hath  clean 
hands,"  (Hebrew,  Q^2i3,  ka2i2Min,  pahns,)  so  in  the  sixth  verse  of 
the  TWENTY-SIXTH  PsALM  he  declares  his  own  resolution,  "  I 
will  wash  mine  hands  (the  same  Hebrew,  kaiipai)  in  innocency: 
so  will  I  compass  Thine  altar,  0  Lord."  David's  association 
with  the  sacred  possession  circling  round  the  altar  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  those  sitting  in  his  same  circle  "with 
vain  persons,"  in  the  fourth  verse.  All  the  holiest  affections 
were  called  into  exercise  by  the  entrance  of  the  ark  of  God 
into  the  tabernacle  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  in  Zion ;  so 
that  he  breaks  forth  into  thanksgivings,  "Lord,  I  have 
loved  the  habitation  of  Tliine  house,  and  the  place  where 
Thine  honour  dwelleth "  (ver.  8),  beautifully  harmonising 
with  the  feeling  attributed  to  him  in  the  independent 
history,  "  I  have  set  my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  God " 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  3). 

Is  there  not  also  a  coincidence  between  the  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  verses  of  that  chapter,  "  All  that  is  in  the  heaven 
and  in  the  earth  is  Thine  " — "  All  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of 
Thine  own  have  we  given  Thee,"  and  the  opening  verse  of  the 
TWENTY-FOUETH  PsALM,  "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  ful- 
ness thereof ;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.  For  He 
hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  established  it  upon  the 
floods  "  ?  The  presence  of  the  ark  symbolised  the  presence  of 
Jehovah  in  Israel's  capital,  which  was  thenceforth  "  the  holy 
city."  Its  settlement  upon  Mount  Zion  marked  a  new  era  in 
God's  relations  to  His  people.  The  place  of  the  ark  in  Zion 
was,  from  that  time  forth,  the  earthly  centre  of  devotion  to 
all  godly  Israelites.  So  much  so,  that  when,  in  Absalom's 
rebellion,  Zadok  and  the  Levites  bare  the  ark  of  GOD 
after  David,  the  king  said,  "  Bring  it  back  into  the  city : 
if  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  He  will 
bring  me  again,  and  show  me  hoth  it  and  His  habitation " 
(2  Sam.  XV.  25). 

But  it  is  a  principle  observable  in  all  the  manifestations  of 
GoD  in  connection  with  His  earthly  abodes,  that  God,  jealous 
for  His  own  honour,  which  might  seem  compromised  by  His 
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dwelling  there,  as  though  space  could  bound  the  Infinite  One, 
always  enters  a  preliminary  protest  against  human  misconcep- 
tion. Thus  here,  David's  twenty-foueth  Psalm  opens  with 
the  declaration,  that  the  earth  is  Jehovah's  by  the  right  of 
creation ;  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  David's  words  in 
1  Chron.  xxix.  11-16,  "  Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine,"  &c.  As  the 
Psalm  guards  against  God's  condescension  in  being  present 
with  the  ark,  in  the  tabernacle  on  Zion,  being  misconstrued 
as  derogatory  to  His  omnipresence ;  so  David's  vindication  of 
God's  ownership  of  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in 
Chronicles,  guards  against  the  possibility  of  a  similar  miscon- 
ception respecting  the  temple  which  his  son  Solomon  was  about 
to  build.  That  prince,  accordingly,  in  his  dedicatory  prayer  in 
the  Temple,  repeats  in  still  more  emphatical  and  eloquent  words 
his  father's  proviso  against  anthropomorphic  conceptions  :  "  But 
will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  heaven  and 
haaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee :  how  much  less  this 
house  that  I  have  builded  ? "  (2  Chron.  vi.  18).  Compare 
Stephen's  and  Paul's  similar  protests,  so  needed  by  the  Jews 
in  their  day,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  needless  to  professing 
Christians  now  (Acts  vii.  48-50):  "Howbeit  the  Most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  as  saith  the  prophet, 
Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool :  what  house 
will  ye  build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord :  or  what  is  the  place  of  my 
rest  ?  Hath  not  my  hand  made  all  these  things  ? "  (Compare 
Isa.  Ixvi.  1,2;  Acts  xvii  24,  25.) 

It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  in  Isaiah  Ixv.  17,  18,  25, 
Ixvi.  12,  23,  which  depicts  the  millennial  period,  when,  "  God 
createth  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a  joy, — when 
the  wolf  and  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  dust  shall  be  the 
serj)ent's  meat, — when  God  will  extend  to  Jerusalem  the  glory 
of  the  Gentiles  like  a  flowing  stream, — and  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  the  Lord,"  viz.,  at  the  glorious 
temple  so  minutely  described  by  Ezekiel  (xL-xlvii) — in  the 
forefront   of   this  picture  of  the  Lord's   condescending   to   be 
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specially  present  at  Jerusalem  for  receiving  the  worship  of  all 
nations  (Jer.  iii.  17,  18,  "  At  that  time  they  shall  call  Jerusa- 
lem the  throne  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  nations  shall  be 
gathered  unto  it "),  stands  the  same  jealous  vindication  of  His 
honour  from  misconception  because  of  His  condescension : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me  ? 
and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  these  things  hath 
mine  hand  made  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  2).  Now  to  any  candid  mind 
the  striking  harmony  of  connection  thus  brought  out,  so  real 
and  yet  so  little  obtruded  upon  the  notice,  wiU  hardly  fail  to 
bring  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  and  genuineness  alike  of 
the  Psalms  and  of  the  histories  in  question. 

The  TWENTY-FOUETH  PsALM,  after  describing  the  quaKfica- 
tions  needed  for  ascending  the  hill  of  Jehovah,  does  not  pro- 
ceed to  tell  of  any  ordinary  man  by  his  own  merits  entering 
there,  but  at  once  transports  us  to  the  scene  enacted  at  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.  As  the  glorious  retinue,  with  Messiah, 
approached  the  shining  gates,  the  attendant  angels  cried, 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in."  The 
reply  from  within  was,  "  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ? "  to 
which  the  escorting  angels  respond,  "  The  Lord  strong  and 
mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle."  Again,  in  more  solemn 
tones,  the  same  demand  is  made,  "  Lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
gates ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  in ; "  which  calls  forth  the  similar  chal- 
lenge, "  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ? "  to  which,  with  increased 
emphasis,  it  is  replied,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts,  He  is  the  King  of 
glory." 

As  "  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle "  (Ps.  xxiv.  8),  David  had 
experienced  the  strong  help  of  God  in  his  memorable  en- 
counter with  Goliath,  when  he  used  almost  identical  words, 
with  undesigned  coincidence,  concerning  Jehovah  :  "  I  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts — for  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  45-47).  As  the  former  designation  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Psalm,  "  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty — 
the   Lord  mighty   in  battle,"  marks   His   almighty  power  on 
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earth,  so  "  the  Lord  of  hosts "  marks  His  universal  sway 
alike  over  the  visible  starry  hosts  and  the  invisible  angels  of 
heaven. 

As  in  the  independent  history  (1  Chron.  xv.  16),  David 
directed  the  Levites  and  singers  to  "  lift  up  the  voice  of  joy,"  so 
in  the  twenty-foukth  Psalm,  ver.  4,  he  makes  it  an  utter  dis- 
qualification for  admission  along  with  the  true  worshippers  to 
Zion,  whither  they  were  escorting  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  for  any 
to  "  lift  up  his  soul  unto  vanity. "  Heaven's  gates  will  "  lift  up 
their  heads  "  only  to  him  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto 
vanity  (Psalm  xxiv.  6).  "This  is  the  generation  of  them  that 
reverently  seek  {^Tl,  darash)  God,  they  that  seek  (K'i?3, 
haquash)  Thy  face  (are  the  true)  Jacob"  (so  translate,  and 
not  as  the  English  version) ;  i.e.,  are  wrestling  suppliants  with 
God,  such  as  was  Jacob.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxii.  30,  "I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,"  with  the  inspired  commentary  on  it, 
Hos.  xii.  4,  "  He  had  power  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed :  he 
wept,  and  made  supplication  unto  him.") 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  David  and  the  procession  with 
the  ark  drew  nigh  the  gates  of  the  earthly  Zion,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  merits,  but  of  God's  mercies  to  true  suppliants. 
"  Hear  the  voice  of  my  supplications  when  I  cry  unto  Thee, 
when  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  Thy  holy  oracle,"  is  his  un- 
designedly similar  phrase  in  the  twenty-eighth  Psalm.  He 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  prayer  toward  the  oracle,  as  it  contained 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  visible  symbol  of  God's  presence. 
God  graciously  condescended  to  man's  natural  craving  after  the 
visible,  by  this  seen  type  of  the  unseen  God  preparatory  to 
the  perfect  manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  the  Word  made  flesh. 
As  the  whole  tabernacle  was  the  meeting-place  between  GoD 
and  His  people,  so  the  inmost  shrine  was  His  immediate 
audience-chamber.  "  Lift  up  your  heads,"  is  David's  appeal  to 
the  material  gates,  by  a  poetical  personification ;  be  elated  at 
the  honour  put  upon  you  in  the  entrance,  through  you,  of 
God's  own  ark.  If  any  creature  is  to  lift  up  the  head  in 
glorying,  let  it  be  to  glory  in  the  Lord.  All  other  glorying  is 
to  "lift  up  the  soul  unto  vanity;"  but  this,  whilst  it  abases 
self,  truly  glorifies  the  man  in  the  Lord.     As  the  twenty- 
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FOUETH  Psalm  begins  with  Jehovah's  sovereign  ownership  of 
the  earth  and  its  contents,  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  so  it 
concludes  with  recognising  this  King  of  glory  as  "  the  Lord  of 
hosts,"  the  sovereign  owner  of  the  whole  heavens.  Be  this 
our  joy,  to  join  with  the  redeemed  in  the  heartfelt  psalm  of 
praise,  "  Thou  art  worthy,  0  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power ;  for  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for 
Thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created  ! " 
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LECTUKE  X. 

PSALiVIS  v.,  IX.,  X.,  XIV.,  XV.,  LIIL,  LXXVIII. 

THE  Psalms  form  one  organic  whole,  and  are  rightly 
called  the  book  of  Psalms.  So  the  Apostle  Peter  refers 
to  them  in  his  address  after  the  Lord's  ascension  (Acts 
i.  20),  "  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  Psalms."  Compare 
also  our  Lord's  own  mode  of  quoting  them,  as  one  whole, 
(Luke  XX.  44),  "All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
concerning  me."  The  fathers,  however, — Ambrose  (on  Ps.  XL.) 
and  Jerome  writing  to  Cyprian  (ii.  695), — describe  the  Psahns 
as  Jive  books  in  one  volume.  They  beautifully  correspond 
to  the  historical  fivefold  Pentateuch,  on  which  they  are 
based ;  and,  as  Epiphanius  felicitously  expresses  it  (Be 
Mens.,  c.  5),  they  form  a  "  poetical  Pentateuch,"  extending 
from  Moses,  who  wrote  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  to  the  times  of 
Malachi,  when  probably  some  of  the  Psalms  of  the  fifth  book 
were  composed.  Bishop  Wordsworth  well  remarks,  "  It  is 
the  Hebrew  history  set  to  music,  an  oratorio  in  five  parts, 
with  Messiah  for  the  subject."  The  Five  Books  are  severally 
marked  hy  a  doxology  at  the  close  of  each.  (Compare  the  close 
of  Psalms  xll,  lxxil,  lxxxix.,  cvl,  cl.) 

Though  not  aU  composed  by  David,  yet  a  Davidic  spirit 
pervades  the  whole.  The  titles  establish  his  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  the  first  book  (Ps.  l-xll).  Nor  is  there  any 
trace  in  it  of  any  other  author.  The  objection  drawn  from 
the  mention  of  the  "  temjDle  "  in  Ps.  v.  7,  "  In  Thy  fear  wiU  I 
worship  toward  Thy  holy  temple,"  is  set  aside  by  1  Sam.  i.  9, 
"  Eli  sat   by  a  post   of  the   temple   of  the  Lord,"  and  iii.  3 
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where  the  same  expression  is  used  long  before  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  So  that  the  very  objection,  when 
thus  cleared  up,  becomes  an  incidental  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  both  the  Psalm  and  the  historical 
book  of  Samuel ;  for  a  forger  in  later  times  would  never  think 
of  introducing  a  phrase  which  at  first  sight  would  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  times  of  both  Samuel  and  David,  prior 
to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Similarly,  in  accordance  with 
the  Hebrew  conception  of  a  "  temple,"  the  essential  feature 
of  which  is,  not  the  building,  but  the  consecration  to  GoD, 
Jacob  says  (Gen.  xxviii.  22),  "  This  stone,  which  I  have  set  for 
a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house." 

Another  phrase  (Ps.  xiv.  7),  from  which  a  plea  has  been 
drawn  for  a  post-Babylonian  date  is,  "  When  the  Lord  hringcth 
hack  the  captivity  of  His  people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice."  But  the 
same  phrase  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Bible, 
Job  xlii.  10,  "  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job."  It  is 
evidently  a  Hebrew  idiom  for  to  "  reverse  one's  misfortunes." 
For  Job  was  never  literally  a  captive.  Moreover,  if  the 
fourteenth  Psalm  had  been  written  during  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Psalmist  could  never  -  have  thought  of  such  a 
prayer  as,  "  O  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out  of 
Zion  !  "  for  this  implies  the  manifestation  there  of  the  Sheki- 
nah  cloud  of  glory,  indicating  God's  presence.  Now  we  know 
from  Exek.  xi.  22,  23,  that  "  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel " 
had  visibly  left  the  city  of  David  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  captivity.  But  was  there  any  event  in  the  times 
of  David  which  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  phrase,  "  the 
captivity  of  Jehovah's  people  "  ?  On  turning  to  Judg.  xviii. 
30,  we  read  of  Jonathan  and  his  sons  having  been  priests  to 
Micah's  image  "until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land." 
Now,  as  the  period  of  the  judges  ends  with  Samuel,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (iv.  10,  11,  vii.  14) 
we  have  a  full  account  of  the  discomfiture  of  Israel  before  the 
Philistines,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  uncircumcised 
enemy,  and  the  taking  of  many  of  the  Israelite  cities,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  "the  captivity  of  Jehovah's 
people  "  alluded  to  in  the  book  of  Judges,  not  the  Assyrian 
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carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  ages  subsequently.  The 
SEVENTY-EIGHTH  PsALM  (ver.  60,  61)  strongly  confirms  this 
view :  "  God  forsook  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh,  the  tent  which 
He  placed  among  men;  and  delivered  His  strength  into  captivity, 
and  His  glory  unto  the  enemy's  hand."  As  this,  then, 
constituted  "  the  captivity  of  Jehovah's  people  "  and  "  land," 
so  the  "  bringing  hack  that  captivity "  consisted  in  the 
restoration,  beginning  with  the  bringing  back  of  the  ark  to 
Kirjath-jearim.  In  striking  coincidence  with  the  history 
(1  Sam.  vi.  13,  "They  of  Beth-shemesh  lifted  up  their  eyes, 
and  saw  the  ark,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it "),  are  the  closing 
words  of  David's  fourteenth  Psalm,  "When  the  Lord  bringeth 
back  the  captivity  of  His  people,  Jacob  shall  rejoice,  and  Israel 
shall  be  glad." 

But  this  joy  was  only  of  a  transient  kind.  For  still 
Jehovah  withheld  the  manifest  tokens  of  His  presence  with 
His  people.  For  twenty  long  and  sad  years  the  ark  abode 
in  Kirjath-jearim ;  "  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  after 
the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  vii.  2).  The  next  step  towards  "  bringing 
back  Israel's  captivity "  was  Samuel's  call  of  the  people  to 
national  penitence,  and  their  obedience,  at  Mizpeh.  At 
Samuel's  intercession,  the  Philistines,  who  drew  near  to  battle 
against  Israel  whilst  he  was  offering  the  burnt  offering  in 
Israel's  behalf,  were  routed  utterly.  The  Israelites  had  been 
(ver.  7,  8)  "  afraid  of  the  Philistines,"  and,  at  their  approach, 
had  said  to  Samuel,  "  Cease  not  to  cry  unto  the  Lord  our 
God  for  us,  that  He  will  save  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Philistines."  But  now  the  fear  was  transferred  to  their 
proud  and  GoD-despising  enemies ;  for  (ver.  10)  "  Jehovah 
thundered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  discomfited  them."  How  well  the  Psalmist's 
(xiv.  5)  language  coincides  with  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  unstudied  and  natural  is  the  coincidence !  "  There  were 
they  in  great  fear,  (where)  no  fear  was,"  i.e.,  where,  humanly 
speaking,  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  a  weak  and  defeated 
people,  like  the  Israelites.  Elated  with  past  victories,  the 
Philistines  had,  without  a  thought  of  fear,  anticipated  an  easy 
conquest.       But   "when    they   said.   Peace    and    safety,    then 
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sudden  destruction  came  upon  them."  Overwhelming  horror 
suddenly  surprised  them  amidst  a  prosperity  which  never 
dreamt  of  fear.  The  cause  is  stated :  "  For  God  is  in  the 
generation  of  the  righteous."  His  presence  with  Israel  was 
the  secret  of  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  discomilture  of 
their  oppressors  (Ps.  xiv.  5).  The  consequence  of  God's 
presence  is  stated  in  the  sister  Psalm  (liii.  5),  "God  hath 
scattered  the  bones  of  him  that  encampeth  against  thee."  As 
the  oppressors  "  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor,"  i.e.,  tried  to 
put  them  to  shame  for  their  counsel,  or  determination,  to  rely 
on  Jehovah  (Ps.  xiv.  6),  therefore,  in  righteous  retribution  in 
kind,  Jehovah  "  put  them  to  shame  "  (Ps.  lui.  5).  "  Jehovah 
is  Israel's  refuge "  (Ps.  xiv.  6),  therefore  God  hath  despised  " 
their  proud  foes  (Ps.  liii.  5).  How  happily  the  Psalmist's 
language  harmonises  with  that  significant  title  which  Samuel 
gave  to  the  stone,  the  memorial  of  the  deliverance,  Eben-ezer 
('^.J^'7  19?'  ^^^  stone  of  help),  saying,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord 
helped  us." 

This  hringing  hack  of  Israel's  captivity  was  advanced  a  step 
farther  when  David,  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Lord, 
smote  the  same  foe,  who  heretofore  had  so  trodden  down 
Israel  as  not  to  allow  them  to  have  a  smith  throughout  the 
land  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19—22),  at  Baal-perazim,  and  again  from 
Geba  to  Gazer  (2  Sam.  v.  20—25).  One  step  further  remained 
to  complete  the  reversing  of  Israel's  captivity,  and  for  that 
David  earnestly  longed,  as  the  consummation  of  his  hopes, 
as  a  patriot  and  a  child  of  God  ;  that  was,  to  bring  back  the 
ark  from  its  place  of  long  obscuration  in  the  forest-town  of 
Kirjath-jearim  (at  Ephratah,  "in  the  fields  of  the  wood," 
Ps.  cxxxiL  6),  and  to  enthrone  it  in  the  tabernacle  on  Zion. 
"  David  consulted  with  the  captains,  and  with  every  leader, 
and  said  unto  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  If  it  seem  good 
unto  you,  and  that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  send 
abroad  unto  our  brethren  everywhere,  that  are  left  in  all 
Israel,  and  also  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  that  they  may 
gather  themselves  unto  us :  and  let  us  Iring  again  ('"ISP^I 
venaseehah,  from  3?9  sabah)  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us ;  for 
we  inquired  not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul "  (1  Chron.  xiii.  1-3). 
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The  Hebrew  words  in  this  passage  and  in  Ps.  xiv.  7,  are  akin 
in  origin,  as  in  sound :  "  When  the  Lord  hringeth  hack  the 
captivity  of  His  people  "  {"^Wp  hcshub). 

What  further  confirms  the  connection  and  the  view  taken 
above  is,  that  David  realised  his  much-cherished  hope,  and 
that  Psalm  xv.,  composed  to  celebrate  the  removal  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  to  its  permanent  dwelling  on  Zion,  naturally 
follows  Psalm  xiv.  As  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  Psalm 
David  prayed  that  "  salvation  might  come  out  of  Zion,"  so  in 
the  fifteenth  he  shows,  under  the  Spirit,  what  worshippers 
alone  can  have  access  to  the  Holy  One  by  this  time  enshrined 
there.  The  fifteenth  Psalm  exhibits  the  Lord's  answer  to 
the  prayer,  and  His  fulfilment  of  the  inspired  prophecy,  that 
"when  the  Lord  should  bring  back  the  captivity  of  His  people," 
the  pledge  of  which  was  the  ark  enthroned  on  Zion,  "  Jacob 
would  rejoice,  and  Israel  be  glad."  "  Joy  "  and  "  gladness  " 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  occasion.  "  David 
brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
into  the  city  of  David,  with  gladness  " — "  with  joy  " — "  danc- 
ing before  the  Lord  with  all  his  might"  (2  Sam.  vi.  12,  14; 
1  Chron.  xv.  25). 

There  is  one  prominent  expression  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm, 
which  the  history  of  David  illustrates :  the  unbelieving  sinner 
is  designated  as  the  "  fool."  One  striking  instance,  confirm- 
ing the  justice  of  this  scriptural  designation,  had  come  under 
David's  special  notice,  as  the  independent  history  records. 
The  sinner,  however  sagacious  in  his  own  estimate,  because 
of  his  worldly  wisdom,  and  however  gilded  over  with  success, 
is  in  God's  esteem  "a  fool."  The  name  of  Nabal  (fool), 
answering  to  his  nature,  which  was  selfish,  unbelieving,  folly, 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  David.  Often 
must  he  have  remembered  his  wife  Abigail's  speech,  which 
was  the  means  of  keeping  him  from  an  act  of  violent  ven- 
geance :  "  Let  not  my  lord  regard  this  man  of  Belial,  Nabal ; 
for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he :  Nabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is 
with  him  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25).  How  suddenly  did  "  great  fear  " 
come  upon  him  in  the  midst  of  his  feasting,  "  where  no  fear 
was  "  (Ps.  Lin.  5) ;  for  "  in  the  morning,  when  the  wine   was 
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gone  out  of  Nabal,  and  his  wife  had  told  him"  of  his  imminent 
danger,  "  his  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone," 
— that  same  "  heart "  that  had  been  just  before  so  "  merry 
within  him,"  as  if  he  had  "said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God;"  hke  the  rich  man  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  plans  of 
self-aggrandisement  and  self-indulgence,  received  the  awful 
summons,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  36,  37 ;  Ps.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  xii.  16-20). 
The  same  peculiar  phrase  recurs  from  David's  lips  again,  in  his 
lament  over  Abner :  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ?  "  (2  Sam. 
iii.  33).  Also  Saul  calls  himself  so  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  21)  in  con- 
fessing David's  magnanimity :  "  Behold,  I  have  played  the 
fool,  and  haved  erred  exceedingly."  Nabal,  in  refusing  his 
bread  to  David,  was  virtually  betraying  him  to  Saul.  Thus 
the  language  of  the  Psalms  (xiv.  4,  liii.  4)  is  accurately  in 
accordance  with  the  historical  facts :  "  Have  all  the  workers 
of  iniquity  no  knowledge,  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat 
bread,  and  call  not  upon  the  Lord  ? "  Heartless  conduct  to 
man,  and  disregard  of  God,  are  just  the  traits  which  the  history 
brings  out  in  Nabal's  and  Saul's  characters.  Can  we  think 
the  coincidence  of  phrase  between  the  Psalm  and  the  history 
fortuitous  ?  In  the  title  of  Ps.  ix.,  Muth-labben,  the  same 
reference  is  found,  if  the  explanation,  as  is  likely,  be  true, 
that  Ldbben  is  an  anagram  for  Nabal,  and  that  the  title  means 
Concerning  the  dying  of  the  fool  (1  Sam.  xxv.  38).  In  Ps.  IX. 
4,  "  Thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my  cause,"  there  is  an 
exact  correspondence  to  David's  words  in  the  independent 
history  (1  Sam.  xxv.  39),  "Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  hath 
pleaded  the  cause  of  my  reproach  from  the  hand  of  NabaL" 
Again  compare  ver.  12  in  the  Psalm,  "When  He  maketh 
inquisition  for  blood,  He  remembereth — the  humble  "  with  the 
history  ver.  31,  "  This  shall  be  no  grief  to  thee,  that  thou  hast 
shed  blood  causeless,  or  that  my  lord  hath  avenged  himself." 
And  Ps.  IX.  15,  "Sunk  down  in  the  pit  that  they  made,  in 
the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken,"  with  1  Sam. 
xxv.  39,  "The  Lord  hath  returned  the  wickedness  of  Nabal 
upon  his  own  head."  It  seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion,  that   the   coincidence   is   of   that  real,  yet   obviously 
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undesigned  kind,  which  flows  from  truth,  the  Psahn  and  the 
independent  record  ahke  faithfully  representing  the  words  of 
the  royal  Psalmist. 

How  natural,  moreover,  in  the  same  history,  is  the  image 
used  by  Abigail  in  her  intercession  with  David  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
28,  29),  "My  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  yet  a  man  is 
risen  to  pursue  thee ;  but  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound 
in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God :  and  the  souls  of 
thine  enemies  shall  He  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a  __ 
sling."  Surely  it  is  not  over-subtlety  to  see  here  plain  traces 
of  her  remembrance  of  the  story  of  David's  having  delivered 
the  people  of  Jehovah  in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines,  from 
the  giant  Goliath  by  a  sling  and  stone.  Yet  how  artless  and 
unobtrusive  is  the  allusion !  Surely  we  find  here  the  harmony 
of  truth,  not  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

There  being  no  heading  to  Psalm  x.  implies  that  it  forms 
one  pair  with  Psalm  ix.,  the  heading  of  which  serves  as  the 
common  heading  to  both  Psalms.  The  prayer  (Ps.  x.  12), 
"  Forget  not  the  humble,"  answers  to  Ps.  ix.  12,  "  He  forgetteth 
not  the  cry  of  the  humble."  Psalm  x.  3,  "  The  wicked  boasteth 
of  his  heart's  desire,  and  blesseth  the  covetous  whom  the  Lord 
abhorreth,"  accords  with  Nabal's  covetous  and  selfish  boast, 
"  Shall  I  take  ???7/  bread,  my  water,  and  my  flesh  that  I  have 
killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  unto  men  whom  I  know  not 
whence  they  be  "  (2  Sam.  xxv.  11 ;  compare  Hos.  ii.  5).  Ps.  x. 
4,  "  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts  "  (margin,  "  All  his  thoughts 
are.  There  is  no  God  "),  is  exactly  reproduced  in  Ps.  xiv.  1, 
liii.  1 ;  which  Psalms  are  connected  with  the  same  historical 
basis,  viz.,  1  Sam.  xxv.,  the  history  of  Nabal. 

But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  twofold  form  (xiv.  and  liii.) 
of  the  same  Psalm  ?  The  probability  seems  that  David  him- 
self altered  a  few  of  the  phrases  in  Psalm  liil,  to  fit  Psalm 
XIV.  for  the  2)ublic  services  of  the  sanctuary.  He  accordingly 
omits  in  Psalm  xiv.  whatever  in  Psalm  liii.  was  less  suited 
for  liturgical  purposes  than  for  private  use.  As  the  fifty- 
third  Psalm  was  designed  to  teach  the  world  at  large,  the 
title  "Maschil,"  i.e.,  teaching,  is  prefixed  to  it,  not  to  Psalm  xiv. 
The  Divine  name  occurs  seven  times  in  each  Psalm,  the  sacred 
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number  denoting  totality  and  perfection.  But  in  the  four- 
teenth Psalm,  Jehovah  occurs  four  times,  Elohim  three  times. 
In  the  FIFTY-THIRD  PsALM,  Elohim  alone  is  used  throughout, 
the  Creator  and  sole  Buler,  and  coming  Judge,  whom  the 
ungodly  shut  out  from  His  own  world,  so  far  as  their  thoughts 
are  concerned.  Amidst  the  overwhelming  oppression  which 
the  godly  suffer,  and  the  abounding  corruption  of  the  world, 
God  again  (Ps.  Liii.  2),  as  in  Noah's  days,  "  looks  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,"  preparatory  to  judgment. 
(Compare  verse  3,  "  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back,  they  are 
altogether  become  filthy :  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one : "  with  Gen.  vi.  5,  "  God  saw  that  every  imagination 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually.") 
Practical  ignoring  of  God  is  the  sin  which  brings  down  Divine 
judgment,  and  it  shall  be  especially  characteristic  of  the 
generation  which  the  Second  Advent  of  our  Lord  shall  so 
much  take  by  surprise.  (Luke  xvii.  26,  27),  "  As  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man  : 
They  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  married,  &c.,  until  the  flood  came, 
and  destroyed  them  all."  The  fifty-third  Psalm  is  an  instructive 
warning  (maschil)  to  the  u7igodlg  and  carnal;  as  the  fourteenth 
Psalm  is  designed  for  the  consolation  of  the  righteous  when  cast 
down  by  the  prevalence  of  unbounding  iniquity.  There  is  a 
plain  coincidence  of  phrase  between  Psalm  liil  1,  "Corrupt  are 
they  "  Cin"'nE'n,  hischithu),  and  Gen.  vi.  12,  "  God  looked  upon 
the  earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; "  for  "  all  flesh  had 
corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth  "  (nnriK'J,  nishchathah). 

Appropriately,  when  the  Psalmist  directs  his  address  in 
Psalm  xiv.  to  the  godly,  he  four  times  substitutes  for  the 
Elohim  of  Psalm  liil  the  special  name  Jehovah,  expressing 
God's  covenant  relation  to  His  people,  and  assuring  them  that 
He  who  made  the  promises  is  the  unchanging  I  AM,  who  will 
faithfully  fulfil  them.  This  is  the  sense  of  that  much-disputed 
passage  Exodus  vi.  3,  "  I  appeared  unto  Abraham  by  the  name 
of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  He  was  known  by  the  mere  ap'pellation  long  before  ; 
for  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis.  But 
how  first  the  name  Jehovah  was  manifested  in  making  good 
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in  act  the  precious  promises  long  before  given  and  associated 
with  the  name.  The  name  is  the  future  tense  of  havah,  an 
older  form  than  hayah ;  and  therefore  was  formed  in  a  stage 
of  Hebrew  older  than  the  oldest  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  impossible,  on  the  supposition  of  Jehovah  being  a  name 
coined  in  later  times,  to  account  for  the  profound  reverence 
with  which  it  was,  and  is,  regarded  by  the  whole  nation. 
Blessed  be  His  Holy  Name,  if  He  is  coming  forth  out  of  His 
place  as  the  Elohim  to  inflict  judgment  on  the  ungodly.  He 
is  coming  forth  speedily  as  the  covenant-keeping  Jehovah  to 
fulfil  His  promise  of  perfected  redemption  to  His  waiting 
people ! 
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LECTURE  XL 

PSALMS  X.,  XXXII.,  XXXIX.,  LI.,  LXXVIIL,  CX. 

niHE  great  subject  for  the  infidel's  cavil  in  the  inspired 
-*-  history  of  David  is  his  heinous  offence  against  God  and 
man  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  the  loyal  Uriah,  and  his 
adultery  with  Uriah's  wife,  Bathsheba.  But  the  cavil  of  the 
scoffer  is  itself  a  striking  fulfilment  of  the  word  of  God  to 
David :  "  By  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  tJie 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  14).  Nor  is  it 
derogatory  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  as  the  self-righteous 
unbeliever  supposes,  that  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14)  should  so  grievously  fall ;  for  the  Bible  says 
truly  of  every  man's  natural  heart,  that  it  is  "  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know  it  ? "  (Jer. 
xvii.  9).  According  to  Scripture,  "  by  grace  "  alone  the  believer 
"  is  saved  "  (Eph.  ii.  5).  Whenever  he  fails  in  faith,  watchful- 
ness, and  prayer,  he  is  left  to  himself,  that  he  may  be  taught 
that  it  is  only  "  by  faith  he  stands  "  (Eom,  xi.  20  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24). 
Thus  it  magnifies  the  grace  of  God,  that  out  of  such  corrupt 
materials  He  should  produce  vessels  of  glory  meet  for  His  own 
use.  Yet  the  unbeliever  has  no  ground  for  glorifying  over  the 
exceptional  falls  of  the  saint.  Better  is  a  diamond  with  a  flaw 
than  a  common  pebble  without  one.  Moreover,  God  has  over- 
ruled David's  fall  to  the  rise  of  many.  How  many  believers, 
who  have  grievously  fallen,  have  been  rescued  from  despair  and 
ruin  by  the  hope  which  David's  case  gives  of  the  power  of 
God's  grace  to  deliver  even  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  roaring 
lion.  Moreover,  his  great  sin  and  his  gracious  restoration  were 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  the  occasion  of  giving  to  the  Church 
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and  the  world  two  of  the  most  precious  Psalms  in  the  Psalter, 
namely  the  fifty-first  and  the  thirty-second  Psalms.  It  is 
a  wonderful  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  David's  repentance,  that 
he,  a  great  king,  should  commit  to  the  chief  musician,  for  the 
temple  choir  to  sing  in  the  public  liturgy,  a  Psalm  setting  forth 
his  own  great  sin  and  shame.  As  public  as  was  his  crime,  so 
public  and  hearty  is  his  confession  of  it  to  God,  and  prayer  for 
mercy  and  renewing  grace. 

In  the  title  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  the  historical  fact 
from  which  it  starts  is  indicated :  "  A  Psalm  of  David,  when 
Nathan  the  prophet  had  gone  unto  him,  after  (or  according  as) 
he  had  gone  in  to  Bathsheba."  The  use  of  the  same  verb  and 
preposition  in  the  Hebrew  (?X  t^i3)  in  both  clauses  marks  not  a 
connection  of  time,  for  in  fact  Nathan  did  not  come  unto  David 
till  almost  a  year  after  David's  first  connection  with  Bathsheba 
(2  Sam.  xii.  1,  14),  but  implies  the  inseparable  connection 
which  there  is  between  the  believer's  sin  and  God's  condemna- 
tion of  it,  not  merely  because  of  God's  wrath,  but  chiefly 
because  of  God's  love  (Amos  iii.  2  ;  1  Peter  iv.  17).  The  same 
verb  and  preposition  as  in  the  Psalm  are  used  to  express  the 
fact  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xii.  1). 

David's  expression  in  the  Psalm,  "  Blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions," rests  on  Nathan's  declaration  in  the  history,  "  The  Lord 
hath  caused  to  pass  away  C'^^^))  thy  sin."  Though  the  prophet 
had  thus  announced  an  immediate  and  full  pardon  to  David  on 
his  brief  confession  of  sin,  yet  the  penitent  could  not  at  once 
appropriate  it.  The  greater  had  been  the  grace  conferred  on 
him,  the  deeper  was  his  faU,  and  the  harder  he  found  it  to 
recover  peace  and  assurance.  He  uses  the  term  "transgressions, 
iniquity,  sin,"  both  in  Ps.  Li.  and  xxxn.  to  mark  the  manifold 
character  of  his  sin ;  to  which  corresponds  his  penitent  cry, 
"  According  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies,"  "  multiply 
to  wash  me  (for  so  the  Hebrew  for  "  wash  me  thoroughly  " 
expresses)  from  mine  iniquity."  As  my  sins  are  manifold,  so  let 
Thy  washing  be  manifold.  Twice  he  alludes  to  the  ritual  for 
cleansing  the  leper,  as  typifying  the  spiritual  cleansing  which 
his  soul-leprosy  needed.  The  Hebrew  for  "  wash  me  (D?3)  from 
mine  iniquity,"  is  properly  ap]3lied  to  "  washing  the  clothes,"  of 
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the  leper  when  being  cleansed  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  7-9).  Agam,  when 
he  prays,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean  "  (Ps. 
LI.  7),  he  alludes  to  the  sprinkling  of  water  and  blood  from 
"  hyssop  "  on  the  leper  to  be  cleansed. 

In  the  fourth  verse  we  have  a  beautiful  coincidence  between 
the  Psalm  and  the  independent  history.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  the  prominent  feature  in  David's  sin  was  its  gToss 
offence  against  the  laws  and  well-being  of  society,  and  against 
Uriah,  the  individual  whose  honour  and  life  were  so  cruelly 
sacrificed.  But  David,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  by  the 
grace  of  God,  saw  that  the  chief  malignity  of  his  transgression 
lay  in  its  offence  against  the  loving  and  holy  God.  This  is  the 
answer  to  those  who  cavil  at  the  word  "  only  "  in  his  confession, 
"  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in 
Thy  sight."  The  wrong  to  man  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  vastly  greater  wrong  done  against  God.  Also  in  Ps.  xxxii. 
5,  "  I  will  confess  my  transgression  UNTO  the  Lord  ;  and  Thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."  It  is  the  same  spirit  that 
prompted  Joseph's  reply  to  the  similar  temptation  to  adultery 
with  Potiphar's  wife,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and 
sin  against  God  ? "  (Gen.  xxxix.  9).  The  history  exactly 
accords  with  this  view  of  sin,  and  yet  so  incidentally  that 
nothing  but  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  both  Psalm  and 
history  could  have  produced  the  harmony.  Nathan  says,  in  2 
Sam.  xii.  9,  13,  "  Thou  hast  despised  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  evil  in  Ris  sight ; "  and  David  said  unto  Nathan, 
"  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord."  How  utterly  unlike  Saul, 
whose  chief  anxiety  as  to  his  sin  was,  lest  through  the  prophet's 
withdrawal  of  his  countenance  it  should  have  the  effect  of  his 
losing  favour  tvith  the  people,  rather  than  with  God  !  "  I  have 
sinned,"  said  he  to  Samuel,  "  yet  honour  me  now,  I  pray  thee, 
hefore  the  elders  of  my  peojde  and  hefore  Israel,  and  turn  again 
with  me,  that  I  may  worship  the  Lord  thy  God"  (1  Sam.  xv.  30). 

Further,  in  this  we  find  David  beautifully  consistent  with 
his  own  character  as  it  appears  in  the  history  of  his  other  great 
offence,  his  pride  in  numbering  Israel.  Saul,  when  convicted 
of  disobedience  to  the  Lord's  commandment  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  belonging  to  Amalek,  twice  shifted  the  blame 
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from  himself  on  the  people :  "  I  have  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  but  the  people  took  the  spoil,  the  best  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen ;  and  the  rest  we  have  utterly  destroyed  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  13, 
■15,  20,  21).  But  David  on  a  distinct  occasion  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
17)  takes  all  the  blame  on  himself,  and  wholly  exonerates  the 
people,  saying  unto  the  Lord's  prophet  Gad,  "  Is  it  not  I  that 
commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered  ?  even  /  it  is  that  have 
sinned,  and  done  evil  indeed  (the  same  phraseology,  undesignedly, 
as  in  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  PsALM,  ver.  4,  "  /  have  sinned  and  done 
evil  in  Thy  sight ") ;  but  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they 
done  ?  Let  Thine  hand,  I  pray  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,  be  on 
me,  and  on  my  father's  house,  but  not  on  Thy  people." 

Again,  David's  language  in  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  fifty- 
first  Psalm  unmistakably  implies  David's  remembrance  of 
Saul's  plea  for  disobedience  to  the  Lord's  commandment 
concerning  Amalek,  in  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xv. 
21—28):  "The  people  took  the  chief  of  the  things  which 
should  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  to  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God.  But  Samuel  said.  Hath  the  Lord  as  great  delight 
in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  ohcying  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  ?  Behold,  to  ohey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  He  hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king :  the 
Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  thee  this  day, 
and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbour  of  thine  that  is  better  than 
thou."  David  could  never  forget  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
whereby  Jehovah  transferred  the  kingdom  to  himself.  Yet 
with  what  delicacy  and  undesignedness  the  latent  harmony 
comes  out,  "  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it : 
Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offering  (the  very  expression  of 
Samuel  in  the  history).  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  Thou  wilt  not 
despise."  Yet  at  the  close  he  adds,  "  Then  shalt  Thou  be 
pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  with  burnt  offer- 
ing and  whole  burnt  offering "  (typifying  entire  self-surrender 
to  God).  For  as  in  ver.  16  he  states  that  heartless  sacrifices 
are  rejected,  so  in  ver.  19  he  promises  hearty  sacrifices,  as 
being  acceptable  to  Jehovah. 
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Moreover,  David  undesignedly  shows,  in  the  eleventh  verse 
of  the  FIFTY-FIEST  PsALM,  his  remembrance  of  Saul's  awful  end 
as  recorded  in  the  history.  We  read  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13,  14, 
that  after  David's  being  annointed,  "the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
came  upon  David  from  that  day  forward,  but  the  Spirit  of 
Jehovah  departed  from  Saul."  Now  David  might  well  fear 
the  same  doom,  as  the  consequence  of  his  having  so  sadly 
"  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God."  How  natural  then  is  his 
prayer,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  independent  history : 
"  Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence,  and  take  not  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  as  Thou  didst  from  Saul.  Saul's 
great  fault  was  a  want  of  a  promi^t  and  ready  spirit  of  obedience. 
He  wished  to  seem  to  obey  God,  whilst  really  following  his 
own  self-will  and  love  of  popularity.  It  is  written  (1  Chron. 
X.  13),  "  Saul  died  for  his  transgression  which  he  committed 
against  Jehovah,  even  against  the  word  of  Jehovah  which  he 
kept  not."  The  Hebrew  (pvp)  for  "  transgression  "  expresses 
shujjiing  violation  of  duty,  not  doing,  yet  wishing  to  appear  to 
do :  prevarication :  as  Eeuben,  by  the  same  Hebrew  word,  was 
charged  with  wishing  to  appear  to  worship  Jehovah,  yet  all 
the  while  rebelling  in  sacrificing  at  another  altar  than  that 
one  appointed  by  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxii.  16 ;  see  also  Job  xxi. 
34,  margin).  Now,  in  contrast  to  this,  David  prays,  "  Uphold 
me  with  a  ready  ('^^'''!^  luilling)  spirit ; "  not  as  Englisli 
version,  "  with  Thy  free  Spirit,"  but  with  a  willing,  sp)ontaneous, 
prompt  spirit  of  obedience.  At  the  same  time,  his  words, 
"  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,"  imply  that  this  "  ready 
spirit "  can  only  come  into  him  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
expression  (^l^)  in  the  Psalm  is  shown  by  the  independent 
history  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  David.  In  1  Chron.  xxix. 
17,  he  says,  "  As  for  me,  in  the  uprightness  of  mine  heart  I 
have  willi7igly  (the  same  Hebrew)  offered  aU  these  things ; " 
and  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  "Who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  ?  "  So  in  the  fifth 
verse  of  the  same  chapter.  In  the  hundred  and  tenth 
Psalm,  verse  3,  also,  he  uses  the  same  Hebrew,  "  Thy  people 
shall  be  ivilling  in  the  day  of  Thy  power." 

The  Hebrew  for  "  Ptenew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  means 
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a  staUished  or  steadfast  spirit  (li^^J,  which  harmonises  with 
his  prayer  for  the  people  in  the  history  (1  Chron.  xxix.  18), 
"StaUish"  (the  same  Hebrew)  "their  heart  unto  Thee;"  to 
which  prayer  corresponds  beautifully  the  Divine  answer, 
anticipated  in  Psalm  x.  17,  "  Thou  wilt  establish  their  heart." 
David's  fault  had  been  want  of  that  steadfastness  whereby  he 
should  have  resisted  temptation  (comp.  Ps.  Lxxviii.  37).  He 
had  it  once :  he  now  prays  God  to  "  renew  "  it. 

God  had  said  to  David  by  Nathan,  "Thou  hast  killed 
Uriah — with  the  sword  of  the  children  of  Ammon  "  (2  Sam. 
xii.  9).  Others  also  of  the  people,  servants  of  David,  had 
fallen  with  Uriah  (xi.  17,  xvi.  7).  In  accurate  and  seemingly 
undesigned  agreement  with  this,  David  prays,  in  Psalm  li.  14, 
"  Deliver  me  from  bloods "  (the  Hebrew  plural  marking  the 
slaying  of  more  than  one),  "  0  God,  Thou  God  of  my  salva- 
tion." This  title,  "  God  of  my  salvation,"  implies  that  what 
he  sought  mainly  deliverance  from  was  guilt  and  eternal  death, 
not  merely  temporal  punishment.  He  bore  meekly  the  Lord's 
temporal  chastisement  in  removing  his  child,  notwithstanding 
his  prayerful  entreaty  and  fasting ;  nay,  more,  he  "  accepted 
the  punishment  of  his  iniquity "  (Lev.  xxvi.  43),  and  even 
came  into  "  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  worshipped "  directly  ■ 
after  the  child's  death:  thereby  he  "justified  God"  and  con- 
demned himself,  as  the  Psalm  expresses  it,  in  such  nice 
harmony  with  the  history:  "Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have 
I  sinned,  that  thou  mightest  be  justified  when  Thou  speakest, 
and  be  clear  when  Thou  judgest "  (Ps.  LL  3.  Compare  the  case 
of  Eehoboam's  princes  humbling  themselves  under  chastisement 
by  Shishak,  and  justifying  Jehovah,  2  Chron.  xii.  6).  It  is  the 
same  spirit  as  dictated  his  submissive  cry  (Ps.  xxxix.  9),  "  I 
was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  Thou  didst  it." 
This  forms  a  link  with  Psalm  xxxviil  13,  14,  "I  as  a  deaf 
man  heard  not,  and  I  was  as  a  dumb  man  that  openeth  not 
his  mouth,"  &c.  See  Lecures  v.  and  vii.  (Compare  Aaron's 
meekness  when  he  lost  his  sons  by  Jehovah's  stroke.  Lev.  x. 
1-3.) 

Eationalists  have  made  the  last  two  verses  a  pretext  for 
dating  the  fifty-fikst  Psalm  after  the  captivity,  when  the  walls 
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of  Jerusalem  were  prostrate :  "  Build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem." But  the  Psalmist  does  not  say,  "  Build  them  again ; " 
but  "Build  them."  Now  here  the  independent  history  shows 
that  the  Psalm  is  in  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  evidently  un- 
designed, agreement  with  its  record  of  David's  reign  (1  Chron. 
xi.  5-8) :  "  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city 
of  David,  and  dwelt  in  the  castle ;  therefore  they  called  it  the 
city  of  David.  And  he  huilt  the  city  round  about,  even  from 
Millo  round  about ;  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city." 
This  corresponds  to  his  prayer  in  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
Psalm :  "  Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion :  build 
Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem."  David,  whose  chief  solicitude 
was  so  often  shown  to  be  for  his  people,  was  naturally  afraid 
lest  his  sin,  in  which  Joab  had  been  an  accomplice,  should 
impede  the  completion  of  the  crowning  work  of  his  kingdom, 
the  capital  city  and  its  walls,  in  which  also  Joab  was  associated 
with  him.  His  prayer  was  heard ;  as  the  independent  history 
incidentally  informs  us,  Solomon  finally  completed  "  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  round  about "  (1  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  15). 

One  promise  David  gives  in  Psalm  li.  13  :  "  Restore  unto 
me  the  joy  of  Thy  salvation — The7i  will  I  teach  transgressors 
Thy  way,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  Thee."  This 
promise  he  fulfils  in  the  subsequent  Psalm  (xxxil),  which  he 
therefore  designates  Maschil,  i.e.,  "  teaching."  Whilst  all  the 
Psalms,  as  all  Scripture,  contain  instruction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16), 
the  Psalms  entitled  "  Maschil "  draw  attention  to  this  as  their 
special  design,  even  in  cases  where  this  design  is  not  apparent 
at  first  sight.  Therein,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  teaches  others,  from  his  own  experience,  the  way  of 
blessedness :  (ver.  8,  9),  "  I  will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee  in 
the  way  which  thou  shalt  go,  I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye." 
The  definiteness  of  language,  and  the  accumulation  of  terms, 
"  sin,  iniquity,  transgression "  (ver.  5),  point  evidently  to  the 
one  grievous  exception  to  David's  general  uprightness  of  walk 
(comp.  1  Kings  xv.  5).  Sin  blinded  David,  and  stupefied  his 
conscience  for  more  than  nine  months.  Hence,  when  first 
awakened  by  Nathan's  reproof,  though  his  ingenuous  confes- 
sion was  followed  by  God's  instantaneous  forgiveness,  he  did 
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not  immediately  realise  peace.  A  period  of  mental  darkness 
followed,  so  long  as  he  "  kept  silence  "  from  full  and  free  con- 
fession of  all  his  guilt ;  but  he  adds,  "  I  acknowledged  my  sin 
unto  Thee,  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid :  I  said,  I  will  confess 
my  trang'ressions  unto  Jehovah,"  and  then  "  Thou  forgavest  the 
iniquity  of  my  sin"  (Ps.  xxxii.  3-5);  i.e.,  I  realised  my  forgiveness 
by  Thee.  Now  this  full  confession  he  made  in  Psalm  li.  3,  5, 
and  in  the  very  same  language,  "  I  acknowledge  my  tramgres- 
sions(V^^,  ivilful  commissions) — my  sin  (5<t?n,  missing  the  mark, 
God's  glory,  Eom.  iii.  23,  omissions) — inicpiity  "  (j)^,  moral  per- 
versity,  vanity) — a  palpably  undesigned  coincidence.  Hence 
he  teaches,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  Jehovah  imputeth 
not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  is  no  guile;"  i.e.,  who  does 
not  "keep  silence"  from  confessing  to  God:  the  "transgres- 
sion" of  such  a  one  is  "forgiven,"  his  "sin"  is  "covered." 
Contrast  Saul's  extenuation  of  his  sin  and  its  fatal  issue 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  9-14,  xv.  9-30).  Thus  "every  one  that  is 
godly,"  profiting  by  my  experience,  will  "  pray  unto  Thee  "  in 
the  day  of  grace  "when  Thou  mayest  be  found:"  and  "the 
floods  "  of  wrath,  when  the  day  of  grace  is  past,  "  shall  not 
come  nigh  unto  him:"  he  shall  "be  glad  in  Jehovah,"  and 
instead  of  a  crowd  of  sorrows,  shall  be  compassed  about  with 
"  sono's  of  deliverance." 
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LECTUEE  XIL 

PSALMS  II.,  III.,  IV.,  v.,  XXI.,  XXXI.,  XXXV.,  XLI.,  LV.,  LXIV.,  CIX. 

TO  the  introductory  pair  of  Psalms  which  form  the  preface 
of  the  Psalter,  succeed  Psalms  in.  and  iv.,  which  relate  to 
the  most  critical  period  in  David's  history,  the  rebellion  of  his 
unnatural  son  Absalom.  As  in  the  pair,  Psalms  i.  and  ii.,  the 
revolt  referred  to  is  that  against  King  Messiah,  the  Antitype 
so  in  Psalms  hi.  and  iv.  it  is  that  against  Jehovah's  anointed 
king,  David,  the  type.  Both  revolts  alike  are  "  vain." 
(Compare  Ps.  ii.  1,  "Why  do  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing  ?"  with  Ps.  iv.  2,  "  0  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye 
love  vanity  ? ")  As  in  Psalm  hi.,  his  former  experiences  of 
Divine  aid  are  his  gTound  of  confidence,  so  in  Psalm  IV.  the 
fact  that  God  has  "  set  him  apart  as  king "  is  his  reliance 
against  the  revolters.  David's  experiences  are  the  mould  in 
which  the  Spirit  casts  His  prophecies  concerning  the  Son  of 
David.  David  in  his  afflictions  typifies  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  of  His  Church,  preliminary  to  the  glory  which 
follows.  David  in  his  triumphs,  enthroned  on  God's  holy  hill 
of  Zion,  prefigures  Messiah,  of  whom  the  Father  declares  His 
fixed  decree,  "  Yet  have  I  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion  "  (Ps.  II.).  The  connecting  link  is  supplied  in  the  inde- 
pendent history  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16),  wherein  God  promises  by 
Nathan  the  prophet,  "  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be 
established  for  ever."  That  promise  finds  its  fulfilment  in 
Messiah  alone,  who  revived  the  house  and  kingdom  of  David 
after  their  long  prostration,  and  whose  dominion  yet  to  be 
manifested  with  His  Church,  shall  be  "  an  everlasting  dominion, 
which  shall  not  pass  away  "  (Dan.  vii.  14). 
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The  THIRD  Psalm  is  the  first  with  a  title :  accordingly,  in 
it  first,  David  speaks  in  his  own  person.  The  genuineness  of 
the  titles  has  been  discussed  in  a  former  chapter.  The  designa- 
tion "  A  Psalm  "  Oi^TO,  mizmor),  is  by  Gesenius  explained  "  a 
song  divided  in  rhythmical  numbers;"  but  by  Hengstenberg, 
"  a  song  with  ornate  speech  and  well-executed  music."  Such 
a  finished  song  could  only  be  composed  at  a  time  of  repose, 
and  not  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  rebellion. 
"When  therefore  the  title  states  the  occasion,  "  when  he  fled 
from  Absalom  his  son,"  we  must  suppose  that  the  idea  or 
outline  was  suggested  to  David  on  his  way  to  Mahanaim, 
whither  he  fled  after  having  crossed  the  Jordan ;  but  that  the 
final  composition  was  not  till  long  after,  when  he  had  leisure 
for  calm  reflection  on  the  past.  Absalom  is  never  mentioned 
in  the  Psalm,  because  too  personal  particulars  were  unsuitable 
to  the  liturgical  use  in  the  temple,  for  which  the  Psalms  were 
especially  designed.  The  individual  allusions  that  occur  are 
with  a  view  to  the  similar  experiences  of  all  the  godly,  whose 
representative  David  was.  Merely  personal  details  suit  private 
prayer :  even  in  it  we  ought  to  guard  against  minute  intro- 
spection degenerating  into  soliloquy,  instead  of  prayer. 

David  had  just  heard  from  spies,  sent  by  his  friend  Hushai 
from  within  the  city,  of  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  against  him, 
and  that  all  Israel  had  joined  Absalom;  how  appropriately, 
then,  David  begins  Psalm  ni.,  "  Lord,  how  are  they  increased 
that  trouble  me !  Many  are  they  that  rise  up  against  me." 
The  history  informs  us,  and  the  Psalm's  coincidence  with  it  is 
evidently  the  result  of  reality,  not  of  design  :  "  The  conspiracy 
was  strong ;  for  the  people  increased  continually  with  Absalom" 
(2  Sam.  XV.  12). 

It  is  remarkable  how,  immediately  upon  hearing  the  message, 
"  The  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  are  after  Absalom,"  David 
"fled."  The  people  themselves  subsequently  noticed  it  (2  Sam. 
xix.  9) :  "  The  king  saved  us  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 
and  he  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines ;  and 
now  he  is  fled  out  of  the  land  for  Absalom ! "  The  fact  is  true 
to  nature ;  for  conscience  can  unman  the  brave :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  as  our  gTeat  poet  says,  "  Thrice  is  he  armed  that 
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hath  his  quarrel  just."  Now  David  had  a  righteous  cause,  so 
far  as  Absalom  himself  was  concerned.  The  latter  was  simply 
a  too  fondly  loved  son,  turning  on  the  father  who  indulged 
him.  But  there  was  with  Absalom  one  whose  name  suggested 
to  David  a  train  of  bitter  self-reproaches.  It  was  Ahithophel, 
David's  trusted  counsellor  in  times  past,  whom  he  designates 
"mine  own  familiar  friend"  (Hebrew,  "the  man  of  my  peace:" 
even  as  the  antitype,  Judas,  saluted  Messiah  with  the  kiss  of 
peace),  "in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread — 
mine  equal,  my  guide  "  (i.e.,  counsellor,  2  Sam.  xv.  12,  xvi.  23), 
"  and  mine  acquaintance,"  acquainted  with  my  secret  feelings, 
as  Judas  was  with  Jesus  (John  xv.  15) ;  and  adds,  "  We  took 
sweet  counsel  together  (in  private,  "liD,  sod),  and  walked  into 
the  house  of  God  in  company "  (Hebrew,  "  in  the  pubKc 
tumultuous  crowd  of  worshippers,"  ^^']^,  heragcsh).  (Ps.  xli.  9, 
LV.  12-14.) 

The  mention  of  David's  "  escape  "  from  the  "  violence  and 
strife,  deceit  and  guile  in  the  city,"  and  his  "  remaining  in  the 
wilderness,"  implies  that  the  reference  in  Ps.  lv.  6-14,  is 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel  Absalom,  and  to 
Ahithoijhel  the  traitorous  counsellor.  A  secondary  reference  to 
Ahithophel  may  have  been  in  David's  mind  in  Ps.  xli.  9,  10. 
But  the  primary  reference  is  to  Ahiathar.  For  Ps.  xli.  refers 
to  that  time  of  David's  last  "  sickness,"  during  which  Adonijah 
sought  the  throne,  and  Abiathar  and  Joab,  who  had  heretofore 
been  loyal  to  David,  joined  him  (1  Kings  i.  1,  5-7).  See 
Lecture  xviii.  below.  Compare  ver.  3,  "  The  Lord  strengthen 
him  upon  the  bed  of  languishing.  Thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed 
in  his  sickness." 

Absalom  calculated  on  Ahithophel's  adhesion  to  the  rebel 
cause  from  the  first.  For  he  "  sent  for  "  him  to  come  from  his 
place  of  abode,  Giloh,  in  the  liill  country  of  Judah,  "  while  he 
(Absalom)  offered  sacrifices "  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).  The  sacrifice 
and  the  sacrificial  feast  would  give  a  plausible  plea  to  the 
king's  counsellor  for  being  present  with  the  king's  son  at  such 
a  solemn  occasion.  Absalom  had  already  obtained  the  king's 
leave  to  go  to  Hebron,  by  the  specious  lie  (ver.  7,  8),  "  Thy 
servant  vowed  a  vow  while  I  abode  at  Geshur,  in  Syria,  If  the 
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Lord  shall  bring  me  again  indeed  to  Jerusalem,  then  I  will 
serve  the  Lord."  He  with  sanctimonious  hypocrisy  imitated 
the  patriarch  Jacob's  pious  language,  "  If  God  will  be  with  me 
— so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then 
shall  the  Lord  be  my  God"  (Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21).  How 
naturally  the  incidental  warning  of  David  to  the  rebels  accords 
with  this,  "  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,"  not  those  of 
hypocrisy,  the  cloak  of  parricidal  rebellion  (Ps.  iv.  5).  The 
Psalm's  coincidence  with  the  history  is  just  of  that  artless 
nature  which  stamps  the  truth  of  both, 

Ahithophel  was  evidently  in  the  secret  some  time  before, 
and  had  left  Jerusalem,  his  adopted  place  of  abode  as  king's 
counsellor,  for  Giloh,  his  native  place,  to  be  ready  at  Absalom's 
first  call.  He  possibly  suggested  the  scheme  of  the  pretended 
vow  and  sacrifices.  At  all  events,  the  treachery  is  in  the 
Psalms  laid  mainly  to  his  charge:  comj)are  Ps.  LV.  20,  21,  "He 
hath  put  forth  his  hands  against  such  as  be  at  peace  with  him, 
he  hath  profaned  (Hebrew)  his  covenant ;  the  words  of  his 
mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his  heart ;  his 
words  were  softer  than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords : "  and 
Ps.  XXXI.  13,  "  Slander — fear  was  on  every  side :  while  they 
took  counsel  together  against  me,  they  devised  to  take  away 
my  life."  What  a  bitter  contrast  to  the  traitor's  seeming 
communion  with  his  rightful  king,  "We  took  sweet  counsel 
together ! "  Ahithophel  evidently  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
rebellion. 

The  history  does  not  directly  say  why  he  so  readily  deserted 
his  lord,  and  threw  himself  so  earnestly  into  the  rebel's  cause. 
But  incidentally  it  comes  out ;  he  was  the  father  of  Eliam  (or 
as  it  is  written  by  transposition,  Ammiel,  1  Chron.  iii.  5),  who 
was  father  of  Bathsheba.  (Compare  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  with  xxiii. 
34,  39.)  David's  sin  found  him  out,  in  retributive  justice, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  paramour's  immediate 
relative.  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  Eliam,  being  both  of  the 
king's  body  guard,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  officers,  were 
naturally  thrown  much  together,  and  the  intimacy  led  to  Uriah's 
marrying  the  daughter  of  his  brother  officer.  How  natural, 
too,  Ahithophel's  sense  of  wrong  towards  the  murderer  of  his 
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grandson  by  marriage,  and  the  corrupter  of  his  grand-daughter ! 
The  scandal,  moreover,  made  the  people  cease  to  respect  their 
king,  who  acted  in  a  way  so  grossly  inconsistent  with  his 
profession  of  piety,  and  gave  a  powerful  handle  of  attack  upon 
his  character  and  government  to  the  discontented.  Hence  his 
instantaneous  flight,  though  he  was  usually  so  brave.  The 
palpable  undesignedness  of  all  these  coincidences,  which  are  so 
little  on  the  surface  that  they  only  come  to  view  on  a  careful 
search,  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the  history,  with  which  the 
Psalms  harmonise  so  well. 

Ahithophel's  fame  for  wisdom  was  proverbial :  "  The  counsel 
of  Ahithophel,  which  he  counselled  on  those  days,  was  as  if  a 
man  had  inquired  at  the  oracle  of  GOD "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23). 
But  it  was  not  "  the  wisdom  from  above,"  but  that  which  is 
"earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  By  his  crafty  and  abominable 
counsel,  Absalom  incestuously  lay  with  his  father's  concubines. 
Ahithophel's  object  was  thereby  to  commit  Absalom's  followers 
to  an  irreconcilable  war,  and  Absalom  himself  to  the  claim  to 
the  throne ;  for,  according  to  Oriental  ideas,  to  take  to  one's 
self  the  wife  or  wives  of  the  preceding  king  was  considered 
tantamount  to  claiming  to  succeed  to  his  throne.  (Compare  in 
Adonijah's  case,  1  Kings  ii.  13,  &c.)  Thus  God's  threatened 
retribution  of  David's  adultery  in  kind  was  fulfilled :  "  Behold, 
I  will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house,  and  I 
will  take  thy  wives  before  thine  eyes,  and  give  them  unto  thy 
neighbour,  and  he  shall  lie  with  thy  wives  in  the  sight  of  this 
sun.  For  thou  didst  it  secretly ;  but  I  will  do  this  thing 
before  all  Israel,  and  before  the  sun "  (2  Sam.  xii.  11,  12). 
Not  regard  for  the  justice  of  God,  but  bitter  hostility  to  David 
personally  and  Satanic  sagacity,  suggested  this  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  The  same  spirit,  combined  with  boldness  of 
purpose,  and  thirst  for  David's  blood,  appears  in  Ahithophel's 
further  counsel :  "  Let  me  now  choose  out  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  I  will  arise  and  pursue  after  David  this  night,  and  I  will 
come  upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  I  will 
smite  the  king  only,  and  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people  unto 
thee :  the  man  whom  thou  seekest  is  as  if  all  returned  .... 
and  the"  saying  pleased  Absalom  well "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1-3). 
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What  a  contrast  to  David's  charge  concerning  Absalom, 
before  the  battle :  "  Deal  gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young 
man,  even  with  Absalom "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  5).  Well  might 
David  say,  "  For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries."  "  They 
hate  me  without  a  cause."  "  They  have  rewarded  me  evil  for 
good,  and  hatred  for  my  love"  (Ps.  cix.  4,  5).  Herein  he 
shadowed  forth  the  great  Antitype,  who  was  hated  by  those 
to  whom  He  had  given  every  cause  to  love  Him,  and  who 
loved  those  who  had  given  Him  every  cause  to  hate  them.^ 
It  is  remarkably  suggestive,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  the 
very  same  Greek  word  (Saopeav)  in  Christ's  quotation  of  the 
Psalm  (John  xv.  25),  "  They  hated  me  witJwut  a  cause,"  is 
used  for  men's  hatred,  and  expresses  God's  free  or  causeless 
(so  far  as  man's  part  is  concerned)  love,  in  Eom.  iii.  24, 
"  Being  justified  freely  (Soopeav,  "  without  a  cause ")  by  His 
grace."  As  gratuitous  as  was  man's  hatred,  so  gratuitous  was 
God's  love,  as  manifested  in  Christ's  death  for  our  redemption. 
David  had  one  weapon  against  Aliithophel's  consummate 
wisdom,  and  that  one  was  sufficient.  "  I  (give  myself  unto) 
prayer,"  he  says  in  Psalm  cix.  :  literally,  "  / — prayer  :  "  prayer 
is  the  breath  of  my  being,  my  one  grand  resource.  So,  in 
coincidence  with  the  Psalm,  the  history  records  that  when 
"  one  told  David,  Aliithophel  is  among  the  conspirators,  David 
said,  0  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
into  foolishness  "  (1  Sam.  xv.  31).  With  this  accords  David's 
prayer  in  the  Psalm  (lxiv.  2),  "  Hide  me  from  the  secret  counsel 
of  the  wicked  ;  from  the  insurrection  of  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
who  whet  their  tongue,"  &c.  Ahithophel's  name  expresses 
"  foolishness : "  and  David's  prayer,  \v^hich  evidently  alludes 
to  the  sense  of  the  name,  moved  God  to  show  in  his 
case  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God." 
Treachery  was  his  sin,  and  by  treachery  he  was  baffied  to  his 
own  ruin.  "Without  cause  he  had  hid  for  David  his  net 
in  a  pit,"  but  "  destruction  came  upon  himself,  and  his  net 
that  he  had  hid  caught  himself  "  (Ps.  xxxv.  7,  8).  By  counsel 
he  compassed  David's  destruction,  and  by  Hushai's  counsel 
he  was  led  to  destroy  himself,  like  the  antitype,  Judas.  "  They 
shaU  make    their  own  tongue  to  fall  upon   themselves "  (Ps. 
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LXiv.  8).  His  master  Absalom's  corpse  was  literally  cast 
into  a  great  pit,  and  a  heap  of  stones  piled  on  him,  like  a 
second  Achan — the  perpetual  token  of  his  curse,  instead  of 
the  immortal  fame  which  he  had  sought  by  his  pillar.  How 
significantly  the  language  of  the  Psalm  accords  with  the  facts 
of  the  history :  "  Thou,  0  Lord,  shalt  bring  them  down  to  the 
pit  of  destruction :  men  of  bloods  and  deceit  shall  not  live  out 
half  their  days."  "  As  he  loved  cursing,  so  let  it  come  unto 
him;  as  he  delighted  not  in  blessing,  so  let  it  be  far  from 
him  "  (Ps.  LV.  23,  cix.  17). 

The  FIFTH  Psalm  (verses  5-7) — a  morning  hymn,  as 
the  3rd  and  4th  are  evening  hymns — alludes  to  the  same 
crisis.  Hengstenberg  explains  the  title  "upon  Nehiloth,"  as 
meaning  "  concerning  the  lots,"  ■i.e.,  the  double  destiny,  blessing 
appointed  by  God  to  the  righteous,  misery  to  the  wicked 
(verses  5,  6,  11),  "The  foolish  shall  not  stand  in  Thy  sight — 
destroy  Thou  them  :  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing 
(lying) — the  bloody  and  deceitful  man — destroy  Thou  them 
(deal  with  them  as  guilty,  DO^K't<n),  0  God !  let  them  fall  hy 
their  own  counsels."  How  exactly  and  yet  undesignedly  the 
history  coincides  with  this  :  David  prayed  according  to  2  Sam. 
XV.  31,  "0  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel 
into  foolishness."  Ahithophel's  fall  was  occasioned  by  his  own 
counsel,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas  (2  Sam.  xvii.  14,  23),  "The 
Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to 
the  intent  that  the  Lord  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom. 
When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  not  followed — he 
gat  him  home  to  his  city,  and  put  his  household  in  order,  and 
hanged  himself."  (Verse  6),  "  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that 
speak  leasing,"  answering  to  Absalom's  lying  promises  to 
flatter  and  win  the  multitude,  as  recorded  in  the  independent 
history  (2  Sam.  xv.  3—5).  His  "bloody  and  deceitful"  character, 
according  to  the  Psalmist,  is  illustrated  in  the  history  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  1-4),  which  tells  us  that  Ahithophel's  proposal  to  come 
upon  David  "  weary  and  weak-handed,  and  smite  the  king  only, 
pleased  Absalom  well."  In  contrast,  moreover,  to  Absalom's 
leasing,  i.e.,  lying  pretence  of  sacrifice,  whilst  really  meditating 
bloodshed  (2   Sam.   xv.   7,  8,  12,  "  1  vowed  a  vow  irnto  the  Lord, 
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and  I  will  serve  the  Lord,"  hypocritically  pretending  to  imitate 
Jacob  of  old,  Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21 ;  and  "  Absalom  sent  for 
Ahithophel  from  Giloh,  wJiile  he  offered  sacrifices  "),  David  says 
(Ps.  V.  7),  "  As  for  me,  /  will  come  into  Thine  house,  in  the 
multitude  of  Thy  mercy,  and  in  Thy  fear  will  I  worship 
toward  Thy  holy  temple."  Compare  with  this  David's  words 
in  the  independent  history,  "  The  Lord  will  bring  me  again, 
and  show  me  His  habitation  "  (2  Sam.  xv.  25). 

David  had  learned  from  Hushai's  messengers,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz,  Ahithophel's  proposal  to  pursue  David  on  the 
night  of  his  flight  with  "  twelve  thousand "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  1) 
chosen  men.  How  naturally  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
reflects  the  facts  recorded  by  the  independent  historian,  "  I 
will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of  people  that  have  set 
themselves  against  me  round  about "  (Ps.  ill.  6).  David  had 
prayed,  as  the  history  records  (2  Sam.  xv.  31),  and  faith  led 
him  to  anticipate  confidently  the  answer,  as  the  Psalm  de- 
clares, "  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice,  and  He  heard 
me  out  of  His  holy  hill "  (Ps.  iii.  4). 

The  history  records  a  fact  which  strikingly  confirms  the 
reality  of  David's  God-inspired  confidence,  of  "  both  lying  down 
in  peace,  and  sleeping  in  safety,"  as  expressed  in  the  Psalm 
(iv.  8) — he  conferred  on  Ziba  "  all  the  goods  that  pertained  unto 
Mephibosheth  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  4).  Here  we  have  a  coincidence 
of  ideas,  rather  than  of  words.  His  unworthy  flight  at  the 
first  alarm  gave  place  to  believing  confidence.  Ziba's  season- 
able present  of  "  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  an  hundred 
bunches  of  raisins,  and  an  hundred  of  summer  fruits,  and 
a  bottle  of  wine,"  supplied  David's  immediate  wants,  and 
those  of  his  "  household  and  the  young  men,"  and  were  a 
pledge  of  Jehovah's  continued  care.  This  fact,  recorded  in 
the  history,  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  Psalm  (iv.  7),  in  the 
reflection  thereby  suggested  of  Jehovah's  providential  bounty 
to  him,  vastly  outweighing  the  present  abundance  at  the 
rebel's  command :  "  Thou  has  put  gladness  in  my  heart,  more 
than  in  the  time  that  their  corn  and  their  wine  increased." 
But  how  delicate  and  unstudied  is  the  connection!  The  cor- 
respondence is  the  natural  result  of  the  genuineness  of  both 
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the  Psalm  and  the  history,  and  not  the  work  of  a  forger  pro- 
ducing designedly  the  agreement. 

Three  others  ministered  to  the  wants  of  David  and  his 
retinue  when  he  reached  Mahanaim :  Shobi  the  son  of  Nahash 
of  Kabbah,  of  the  children  of  Ammon ;  Machir  the  son  of 
Ammiel  of  Lodebar ;  and  Barzillai  the  Gileadite  of  Eogelim. 
So  that,  whilst  the  revolters  had  been  restlessly  seeking  their 
good  from  earthly  sources,  saying,  "  Wlio  will  show  us  any 
good  ? "  and  had  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  "  leasing,"  i.e.,  the 
lyiTig  promises  of  the  ringleaders  (2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  "  0  that 
every  man  which  hath  any  suit  might  come  unto  me,  and  I 
would  do  him  justice ! ")  David  found  all  his  good  in  Jehovah, 
who  immediately  answered  his  prayer,  "  Loed,  lift  TIiou  up 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us  "  (Ps.  iv.  2,  6). 

The  fatal  error  of  the  rebels  was  their  ignoring  God's 
appointment.  Ye  think  yourselves  "  sons  of  men  "  (^''^  \J3 
h'tiee  ish :  "  heroes,"  the  honourable  appellation ;  not  the 
general  term,  Vnee  adam,  "men,"  much  less  the  depre- 
ciatory Vnee  enosh,  "  low,  worthless  men ").  "  How  long," 
then,  with  all  your  boasted  wisdom,  will  ye  not  "  know 
that  Jehovah  hath  set  apart  Mm  that  is  godly  for  Hunself  ? " 
(Ps.  IV.  2,  3).  In  real,  though  evidently  undesigned,  coinci- 
dence with  this,  the  history  (1  Sam.  xv.  28)  represents  Samuel 
saying  to  Saul  concerning  David,  "  The  Lord  hath  given  the 
kingdom  to  a  neighbour  of  thine  that  is  better  than  thou." 
The  ungodly  principle  that  had  been  set  aside  in  the  person 
of  Saul,  was  again  seeking  the  mastery  in  the  person  of 
Absalom ;  but  it  was  "  vanity  "  to  hope  for  its  success  against 
God's  enthronement  of  the  godly  principle  in  the  person  of 
David.  Against  their  taunt,  "  There  is  no  salvation  (nyiB'^, 
jeshu'a)  for  him  in  God,"  David  declares,  "  Salvation  belongeth 
unto  Jehovah:  Thy  blessing  is  upon  Thy  people"  (Ps.  iii. 
2,  8).  Instead  of  their  general  name  of  GOD,  Elohim,  David 
uses  the  special  name  that  implies  God's  unchangeable  faith- 
fulness to  His  promises  to  His  people,  His  covenant  name, 
Jehovah. 

According  to  Da\'id's  faith  was  the  issue.  Absalom  lost 
his    opportunity    of    attacking    his    father    that  night,  whilst 
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weak-handed.  Fear  of  his  father's  bravery,  indecision,  and 
vanity  drew  him  easily  aside  from  Ahithophel's  politic 
counsel.  He  waited  to  have  himself  anointed,  as  we  infer 
from  2  Sam.  xix.  10,  "Absalom,  whom  we  anointed."  Hushai 
knew  well  how  to  play  upon  his  vanity  by  the  counsel  to 
summon  all  Israel,  and  that  Absalom  should  command  in 
person.  The  battle  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim  in  Gilead 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  cumbrous  and  undisciplined 
host.  His  locks,  on  which  he  prided  himself  (xiv.  25,  26^ 
becoming  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth  tree,  kept 
him  suspended  till  Joab  pierced  him ;  and  the  father,  whom 
the  unnatural  son  would  have  gladly  smitten,  was  the  only 
one  to  mourn  his  untimely  end.  David's  throne  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  in  his  seed,  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  shall  be 
everlasting ;  whereas  Absalom  was  cast  into  a  dishonoured 
grave,  without  a  son  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  three  whom 
he  once  had,  having  all  died ;  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  being 
thereby  fulfilled,  "  Their  fruit  shalt  Thou  destroy  from  the 
earth,  and  their  seed  from  among  the  children  of  men,"  but 
"  the  king  shall  joy  in  Thy  strength,  0  Lord.  For  thou  hast 
made  him  most  blessed  for  ever :  Thou  hast  made  him 
exceeding  glad  with  Thy  countenance "  (Ps.  xxi.  1—10 ; 
compare  2  Sam.  xiv.  27,  "  Unto  Absalom  were  born  three 
sons,"  with  xviii.  18,  "I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name 
in  remembrance ").  We  may  well  say,  "  Verily  there  is  a 
reward  for  the  righteous ;  verily  He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth." 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

PSALMS  III.,  IV.,  XX.,  XXL,  XLIL,  LXL,  LXIL,  LXIII. 

TN  connection  with  the  third  and  fourth  Psalms,  we  saw 
-L  that  prayerful  trust  in  Jehovah  was  David's  grand  re- 
source against  the  formidable  conspiracy  of  Absalom  and  his 
numerous  hosts.  David  calmly  counselled  the  rebels  (Ps.  iv. 
4),  "Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not;  commune  with  your  own 
heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  stiU.  Selah."  He  exhorted 
them  to  that  which  he  experienced  the  blessedness  of  himself 
— meditation  on  one's  ways  before  God  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  upon  one's  bed.  It  was  this  which  gave  him  such  com- 
posure and  holy  confidence ;  it  was  what  was  needed  to  make 
them  see  their  bad  enterprise  in  its  true  light.  Passion 
blinded  them  to  its  real  guiltiness. 

The  Septuagint  takes  the  passage  as  St.  Paul  does  in 
Eph.  iv.  26,  "Be  ye  angTy,  and  sin  not;"  i.e.,  "sin  not  through 
anger ; "  anger  may  be  allowable  in  some  cases,  as  in  Mark  iii. 
5,  the  anger  of  the  holy  Jesus  at  the  hardness  of  His  hearers' 
hearts;  but  in  the  case  of  you  revolters  against  your  king, 
anger  can  only  be  sinful.  In  contrast  to  their  blustering 
passion  stands  David's  counsel,  "  Be  still."  St.  Paul's  general 
precept,  "Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath" 
(Trapopyia-fxw,  exasperation),  answers  to  the  Psalmist's  "  Com- 
mune with  your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still. 
Selah."  The  closing  Selah  (from  n^f,  rest)  is  a  call  to  calm 
reflection  on  the  preceding  words.  A  meditative  soul  will 
pause  and  ponder  at  such  passages,  in  order  to  profit  by  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  propounds:  whence,  in  Ps.  ix.  16,  Selah 
follows  "  Higgaion,"  rmditation. 
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The  THEEE  Psalms  of  David,  lxl,  lxil,  and  lxiii.,  refer  to 
the  same  trying  time.  The  constructed  form  of  the  Hebrew 
(neginath)  in  the  title  of  Psalm  lxl  requires  the  translation, 
"  Upon  David's  stringed  instrument."  This  accords  with 
Amos's  attribution  of  the  invention  of  some  musical  instru- 
ments to  David :  (vi.  5),  "  They  invent  instruments  of  music, 
like  David."  By  undesigned  coincidence  the  kindred  Hebrew 
verb  is  applied  to  David's  "  playing  with  his  hand  "  to  soothe 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23,  t?P)-  At  the  same  time  David's  author- 
ship of  the  Psalm  is  also  implied.  He  says  in  ver.  2,  "  From 
the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  Thee."  Being  exiled  from 
the  tabernacle  in  Jerusalem,  where  God  manifested  his  pre- 
sence, he  felt  as  it  were  banished  to  the  remote  extremity  of 
the  world.  He  was  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Judah,"  according 
to  the  title  of  Ps.  lxiii.,  which  exactly  accords  with  the  inde- 
pendent history  (2  Sam.  xv.  23),  "  The  king  and  all  the  people 
passed  over  towards  the  way  of  the  wilderness ; "  "  the  plain 
of  the  wilderness "  (ver.  28,  xvii.  16).  Here,  "  weary "  and 
thirsty,  "  they  refreshed  themselves "  with  the  bread,  raisins, 
summer  fruits,  and  wine  supplied  by  Ziba  (xvi.  2,  14).  How 
accurately,  yet  undesignedly,  the  imagery  of  thirst  in  the 
siXTY-THiED  PsALM  accords  with  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
history !  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh  longeth  for 
Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is." 

As  the  SIXTY-THIRD  Psalm  (see  its  Title)  refers  to  the  Jirst 
stage  of  his  flight  "  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah," 
so  the  FOETY-SECOND  to  the  further  stage  when  he  had  reached 
the  other  side  of  Jordan :  this  is  intimated  in  the  sixth  verse 
of  Psalm  xlh.,  "  0  my  God,  I  will  remember  Thee  from  the 
land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermons,"  i.e.,  Hermon  and  its 
fellow-mountains.  The  transjordanic  region  was  regarded  as 
in  a  measure  separate  from  the  Holy  Land  proper,  as  is  proved 
by  the  erection  of  the  altar  of  witness  by  Ptcuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh  to  attest  their  fellowship  with  Israel  (Josh.  xxii.). 
David's  expression  of  thirst  for  the  visible  sanctuary  from 
which  he  was  exiled,  "  My  soul  thirsteth — my  flesh  longeth 
— to  see  Thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  Thee  in  the  sanctuary," 
beautifully  harmonises  with  the  fact  recorded  in  the  history 
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(2  Sam.  XV.  24,  25):  Zadok  and  the  Levites  had  brouoht  forth 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  God  from  the  city,  and  set  it  down 
outside.  But  David,  remembering  the  fatal  mistake  of  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  in  regarding  it  as  a  heathen  palladium  which 
would  save,  irrespectively  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  worship- 
pers, said  to  Zadok,  "Carry  back  the  ark  of  God  into  the  city," 
adding  words  which  showed  the  same  intense  love  for  the 
sanctuary  as  breathes  in  the  forty-second  and  sixty-third 
Psalms :  "If  I  shall  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  He 
will  bring  me  again,  and  show  me  both  it  and  His  habitation." 
So  in  the  independent  history  (1  Chron.  xxix.  3),  "  I  have  set 
my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  God." 

Yet  even  away  from  the  earthly  tabernacle  David  could 
dwell  in  the  spiritual  tabernacle :  "  I  will  abide  in  Thy  taber- 
nacle for  ever  "  (Ps.  LXI.  4).  David  has  in  mind  the  promise 
of  Jehovah  recorded  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  16),  "  Thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever."  It  is  a 
theme  on  which  he  dehghts  to  dw^ell,  as  in  Ps.  xx.  and  xxi. 
1-8  :  "  Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble,  send  thee 
help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion. 
The  king  shall  joy  in  Thy  strength,  0  Jehovah.  He  asked 
life  of  Thee,  and  Thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length  of  days  for 
ever  and  ever,"  i.e.,  in  his  seed.  The  history  accords  with 
the  Psalms  in  presenting  David's  prayers  as  the  means  which 
drew  forth  God's  promises.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  3,  "  All  that 
is  in  thine  heart,"  with  Ps.  LXi.  5,  "  Thou  0  God,  hast  heard 
my  vows  "  xxi.  2,  "  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire.") 
Israel  responds  to  her  king  (Ps.  xxi.  8),  "Thine  hand  shall 
find  out  all  thine  enemies,"  and  the  history  records  his  succes- 
sive defeats  of  all  foes  on  every  side,  Philistia,  Edom,  Moab, 
Syria,  Ammon  (2  Sam.  viii.  ;  1  Chron.  xviii.). 

The  imagery  of  his  abiding  dominion  in  the  twenty-fiest 
Psalm  (ver.  3),  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure  gold  on  his 
head,"  accords  with  the  historical  fact  in  2  Sam.  xii.  30, 
"  David  took  the  Ammonite  king's  crown  from  off  his  head, 
the  weight  whereof  was  a  talent  of  gold,  with  the  precious 
stones,  and  it  was  set  on  David's  head."  The  harmony  is  just 
of  that  natural   kind  which   never   would   occur   to  a  forger 
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to  introduce,  and  which  is  the  evidence  of  truth  and  genuine- 
ness. 

The  spirit  of  his  words  in  Ps.  xx.  7,  "  Some  trust  in  chariots 
and  horses,  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  Jehovah  our 
God"  harmonises  (evidently  without  design)  with  his  language 
in  meeting  Goliath,  "Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  a 
spear,  and  a  shield,  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  His  overthrow  of  Hadarezer's  hosts  and  chariots, 
and  his  houghing  of  their  horses,  because  "  Jehovah  preserved 
him  whithersoever  he  went,"  as  recorded  in  the  histories  (2 
Sam.  viii.  3-6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  3-5),  seem  also  in  his  mind 
when  writing  the  twentieth  Psalm,  "  Some  trust  in  chariots 
and  horses,"  &c. 

Similarly,  when  Absalom  and  the  rebels  were  relying  on 
their  multitude,  their  ill-gotten  resources,  "their  corn  and  their 
wine  "  (Ps.  iv.  7),  and  whilst  the  revolutionary  mob,  whose  cry 
is,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ? "  (ver.  7),  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
Absalom's  lying  promises,  "  Oh  that  I  were  made  judge,  that 
every  man  might  come  to  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice ! " 
(2  Sam.  XV.  4)  David's  ONE  trust  was,  "  Jehovah,  lift  Thou 
up  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  upon  us  "  (adding,  as  he  felt 
his  prayer  instantly  gTanted),  "  Thou  hast  put  gladness  in  my 
heart,  more  than  in  the  time  that  their  corn  and  their  wine  " 
(the  repeated  "  their "  implying  it  is  theie  all)  "  increased." 
So  in  the  sixty-second  Psalm  the  four  times  repeated  "  only  " 
(ver.  1,  Hebr.  "  Only  upon  God  silently  waiteth  my  soul,"  2,  5, 
6),  marks  David's  characteristic  singleness  of  trust.  Of 
Absalom's  faction  he  says  (Ps.  LXii.  4),  "  They  only  consult 
to  cast  (the  king)  down  from  his  excellency,"  i.e.,  from  his 
high  dignity  as  God's  anointed  king  (comp.  Gen.  xlix.  3). 
The  expression  "  cast  "  or  "  thrust  down  "  is  the  very  one,  by 
undesigned  coincidence,  attributed  to  David  in  the  inde- 
pendent history  (2  Sam.  xv.  14,  marg.),  "  Lest  he  cast  upon  us 
the  e\dl "  (ny-in  n'-'nn).  (The  Hebrew  is  so :  the  evil  threatened 
in  judgment  for  my  sin  by  the  prophet,  2  Sam.  xii.  10,  11, 
"  The  sword  shaU  never  depart  from  thine  house.  Behold,  I 
will  raise  up  evil  against  thee  out  of  thine  own  house.")  As 
their  "  only  "  aim  was  to  "  cast  him  down,"  so  his  only  hope 
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is  to  "  wait  silently  upon  God."  The  Hebrew  of  Ps.  lxii.  1,  is, 
"  Only  to  God  is  my  soul  silence."  To  their  bluster  David 
opposes  his  silence ;  to  their  "  delight  in  Kes,"  as  for  instance 
Absalom's  lying  pretence  of  a  pious  vow  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
XV.  7-9),  David  opposes  his  "  waiting  expectation  only  from 
God "  (Ps.  LXII.  5).  The  trust  of  the  rebels  was  upon  the 
multitude  of  "  men  of  low  degree "  {Bnee  Adam,  men  in 
general),  as  the  multitude  of  their  adherents  (2  Sam.  xv.  12), 
and  "  men  of  high  degree "  {Bnee  Ish,  distinguished  men,  as 
Ahithophel),  and  in  "riches  increased,"  as  "their  corn  and 
their  wine "  (Ps.  IV.  7),  by  "  oppression "  and  "  robbery." 
Therefore  David  warns  them  that  such  objects  of  "  trust " 
are  "vanity"  (Ps.  lxiii.  9-11).  "Once"  and  again  David 
has  heard  God's  voice  speaking  by  His  word  and  His  pro- 
vidence, and  to  his  conscience,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  that 
"  power  belongs  to  God,"  and  does  not  depend  on  such  vain 
objects  of  trust.  Here  David  remembers  God's  word  by 
Elihu  in  Job  (xxxiii.  11),  "  God  speak eth  once,  yea  twice,  yet 
man  perceiveth  it  not — in  a  vision  in  the  night."  So  he  says, 
"When  I  remember  Thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on 
Thee  in  the  night  watches  "  (Ps.  lxiii.  6) ;  and  he  counsels  the 
rebels  the  same,  "  Commune  with  your  own  heart  upon  your 
bed,  and  be  still "  (Ps.  iv.  4).  If  they  will  do  so,  they  will 
learn  what  they  now  ignore,  that  "  power  belongs  to  God  "  to 
punish  the  impenitent,  and  that  "unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  belongeth 
also  mercy  "  to  save  the  repenting  sinner ;  "  for  Thou  renderest 
to  every  man  according  to  his  work."  Here  again  we  have 
a  coincidence  with  David's  language  and  sentiment  in  the 
history  on  a  different  occasion,  which  latter  circumstance  marks 
the  undesignedness  of  the  coincidence.  To  Saul  at  Hachilah 
he  says  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  23),  "The  Lord  render  to  every  man 
his  righteousness  and  faithfulness ; "  and  to  his  own  servants, 
on  the  murder  of  Abner  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  iii.  39),  "  The  Lord 
shall  reward  the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness." 

David  had  experienced  God's  "  help,"  therefore  he  says, 
"  In  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  rejoice "  (Ps.  LXin.  7). 
This  is  a  favourite  phrase  of  David's,  as  in  (Ps.  xvii.  8,  "  Hide 
me  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings "  (comp.  xxx vi.  7).     It  was 
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the  phrase  of  his  pious  forefather,  Boaz,  in  his  address  to  David's 
ancestress,  Euth  (ii.  12),  "  A  full  reward  be  given  thee  of  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust." 
The  correspondence  is  just  what  we  might  have,  expected 
from  one  who  would  cherish  fondly  in  memory  aU  the  inci- 
dents of  the  beautiful  story  of  Euth ;  yet  it  comes  out  simply 
and  naturally,  as  no  forger  would  introduce  it.  The  simile  in 
the  Pentateuch  (Exod.  xix.  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  11)  is  somewhat 
distinct :  "  I  bare  you  ON  (not  under  the  shadoiv  of)  eagles' 
wings." 

The  prophecy  of  Ps.  LXiii.  9-11  literally  came  to  pass. 
The  Hebrew  is  best  translated,  "  Those  that  seek  my  soul  (shall 
be)  for  sudden  destruction."  The  same  phrase  is  attributed 
to  David  in  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  xvi.  11),  "My 
son,  who  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeJceth  my  life,"  or  "soul." 
"  They  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  they  shall  be  a  portion  for 
jackals,"  which  prey  upon  unhuried  carcases.  So  we  read 
it  came  to  pass :  "  The  people  of  Israel  were  slain  before  the 
servants  of  David,  and  there  was  a  great  slaughter  that  day 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  For  the  battle  was  scattered  over 
the  face  of  all  the  country,  and  the  wood  devoured  more  people 
than  the  sword  "  (2  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8).  So  was  fulfilled  David's 
believing  anticipation :  "  The  king "  (emphatically  marking 
the  ground  of  his  hope :  he  was  God's  anointed  "  king," 
and  his  foes  were  therefore  rebels  against  God's  appointment) 
"  shall  rejoice  in  God ;  every  one  that  sweareth  by  him  shall 
glory  ;  but  the  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped." 
May  our  portion  be  with  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Son  of 
David,  who  swear  by  His  name  as  their  "King  "  (Deut.  vi.  13; 
Isa.  Ixv.  16).  So  shall  we  in  the  day  of  His  glory  "  rejoice  " 
in  and  with  Him  for  ever ! 
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LECTUEE  XIV. 

PSALMS  VII.,  XXV.,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIIL,  LXII.,  CIX. 

fTlHE  general  principle  of  Hebrew  versification  is  the 
-■-  parallel  correspondence  of  thoughts,  not  merely  sounds. 
Whilst  the  poetry  of  every  other  language  suffers  consider- 
ably by  translation,  Hebrew  poetry  suffers  comparatively 
little.  This  "thought-rhythm,"  as  Ewald  happily  terms  the 
parallelism  of  ideas,  is  a  beautiful  provision  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  revelation  to  ensure  the  diffusion  of  its  most  com- 
plex parts,  namely,  the  poetical  and  prophetical,  without 
material  loss  by  translation,  among  nations  of  every  tongue. 
Parallelism  often  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  a  passage, 
a  difficult  or  ambiguous  word  in  one  clause  being  cleared 
up  by  the  corresponding  word  in  the  parallel  clause.  In 
the  inspired  volume  the  thought  is  more  prominent  than 
the  form.  The  Masoretic  punctuation  marks  the  metrical 
arrangement  by  distinctive  accents.  The  earliest  instance  of 
parallelism  is  in  Enoch's  prophecy  recorded  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  14 : — 

"  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  His  saints, 
To  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 

among  them 
Of  all  their  ungodly  deeds  which  they  have  nngodly  committed, 
And   of  all  their   hard  speeches   which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 

against  Him." 

It  has  been  conjectured  with  plausibility,  that  Lamech's 
boast  of  impunity  in  his  manslaughter  (Gen.  iv.  23,  24)  and 
polygamy  was  in  parody  of  the  poetical  prophecy  of  Enoch. 

H 
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The  latter  warned  that  lawless  and  infidel  age,  the  forerunner 
of  the  last  age,  of  God's  coming  judgment.  Lamech,  in  his 
parallelistic  imitation,  mocks  at  the  warning,  and  makes  God's 
very  forbearance  in  the  case  of  Cain  the  ground  of  presump- 
tuous confidence  of  impunity  in  his  double-dyed  crime : — 

"Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  : 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech  : 
I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding, 
And  a  young  man  to  my  hurt. 
If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
Truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold." 

In  combining  into  a  poem  sentiments  having  but  a  loose 
mutual  inter-connection,  the  system  of  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment or  acrosticism,  was  occasionally  adopted.  No  traces  of 
this  arrangement  are  found  before  the  time  of  David's  Psalms ; 
and  there  seems  every  probability  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 
Psalms  ix.,  x.,  xxv.,  xxxiv.  furnish  instances.  The  object 
seems  to  have  been,  in  didactic  Psalms,  as  "  technical  helps  to 
aid  the  memory  by  the  help,  as  it  were,  of  stepping  stones  " 
(Bishop  Wordsworth).  In  later  alphabetical  Psalms  there  is 
more  of  regularity,  and  less  of  simplicity,  than  in  those  of  David. 
For  instance,  Psalms  cxl  and  cxn.  have  every  half-verse 
marked  by  a  letter,  and  Psalm  cxix.  has  a  letter  appropriated 
to  every  eight  verses. 

In  the  TWENTY-FIFTH  PsALM,  though  loosely  connected  in 
structure,  and  therefore  moulded  into  symmetrical  form  by 
the  alphabetical  acrostic  arrangement  (the  consecutive  verses 
beginning  with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  except 
that  verse  2  begins  with  aleph,  as  verse  1,  and  resh  begins  both 
verses  18  and  19),  there  are  one  or  two  touches  which  certainly, 
though  unobtrusively,  and  therefore  undesignedly,  mark  David's 
hand.  The  Psalm  is  a  prayer  of  David,  as  Israel's  representa- 
tive, for  deliverance  from  enemies,  grounded  on  God's  faithful- 
ness to  His  covenant  with  them  that  fear  Him.  David's  plea 
is  God's  mercies,  not  his  own  merits :  "  Ptemember,  O  Lord, 
Thy  tender  mercies  {T^^^.,  Thy  loivels  of  mercy,  a-rrXayxvu 
eXeou?,  Luke  i.    78);    remember  not  the  sins  of   my  youth" 
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(verses  6,  7).     Agaiu  he  pleads  the  gTeatness  of  his  inward 
heart-troubles,    and    the    great    uiimber    and    cruelty    of    his 
outward   enemies:  "The  troubles   of   my   heart    are   enlaro-ed 
....  Look  upon  mine  affliction  and  my  pain,  and  foro-ive  all 
my  sins.      Consider  mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many,  and  they 
hate  me  with  a  cruel   hatred."     JSTow  when  we  turn  to  the 
independent  history,  we  find  one  sample  of   David's  spiteful 
enemies,   Shimei,  of    the  house    of    his    old    persecutor    Saul, 
coming    forth    at    Bahurim,  in   the  hour  of    David's  greatest 
trouble,  when  he  fled  from  before  his  rebellious  son  Absalom, 
and  cursing  still  as  he  came,  and  casting  stones  at  David  and 
at  all  his  servants.     Wliat  lent  an  especial  sting  to  Shimei's 
curses   was,   that  David's   own  former  grievous    sins,   in   the 
case    of    Uriah    and    Bathsheba,    seemed    to   justify   Shimei's 
assertion,  that  his  present  misfortunes  were  their  penal  conse- 
quence from  the  Lord  :  "  Come  out,  thou  Uoody  man,  and  thou 
man  of  Belial."     It  was  the  echo  that  Shimei's  charge  found 
in  David's  own  conscience  which  dictated  his  reply  to  Abishai, 
who  asked  leave  to  kill  the  cursing  Benjamite  :  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah  ?    So  let  him  curse,  hccause  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David.      Let  him  alone,  and  let 
him  curse,  for  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him  "  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11). 
The   very    spirit    which    the    twenty-fifth    Psalm,  verses 
8-10,  declares   requisite  in   those    to  whom    GoD   will  grant 
mercy,  is  a  meek  spirit :  "  The  meek  wiU  He  guide  in  judg- 
ment, and  the  meek  will  He  teach  His  way:"  and  meekness  is 
the  eminent    characteristic    of    David    in  the  instance   under 
review.     Similarly  in  the  thiety-eighth    Psalm    (verse    13), 
"  I  as  a  deaf  man  heard  not,  and  I  was  as  a  dumb  man  that 
openeth  not  his  mouth :  thus  I  was  as  a  man  that  heareth  not, 
and  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs;"  a  vivid  type  of  Messiah: 
(Isa.  xlii.  2),  "  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets;"  (liii.  7),  "As  a  sheep  before 
his     shearers    is    dumb,    so     He    openeth    not    His    mouth." 
Similarly    David,    in    forbidding    passionate    self-defence    and 
wrath   at  the   sinner's  prosperity,  says  (Ps.  xxxvn.   7),    "  Be 
silent  (with  eye  directed)  to  Jehovah ;"  so  the  Hebrew  is  for 
"  Rest  in  the  Lord."     And  in  Ps.  lxil  1,  "  Only  to  God  is  my 
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soul  silence;"  so  is  the  Hebrew  for  "Truly  my  soul  waiteth 
upon  God."  The  soul  is  so  absorbed  in  God  that  words  could 
not  utter  its  deep  feelings  and  thoughts.  Compare  as  to  God's 
reciprocal  feeling  to  us,  "  He  will  rest  (be  silent)  in  His  love  " 
(Zeph.  iii.  17). 

Conscious  of  having  been  sadly  unfaithful  to  the  covenant 
of  obedience,  he  can  only  cast  himself  on  God's  covenant  of 
mercy  to  the  penitent  for  His  own  name's  sake.  "  It  may  be 
that  the  Lord  will  look  on  mine  affliction,"  "'31^2  nx"i  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  5-12)  :  lit.,  the  penalty  of  my  guilt.  Who  can  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  David  who  wrote  PsALM  XXV.  18,  "  Look  ujwn 
mine  affliction  (  ""^Jy  HN"!:)  and  my  pain,  and  forgive  all  my 
sins"?  Yet  the  coincidence  is  so  natural  and  incidental,  as  to 
exclude  wholly  the  suspicion  of  design.  It  is  the  unstudied 
harmony  of  truth. 

In  the  same  passage  of  the  history,  David  adds,  "  It  may 
be  that  the  Lord  will  retxuite  me  good  for  his  (Shimei's)  cursing 
this  day."  Now,  on  turning  to  Psalm  cix.,  which  the  title 
marks  as  "  a  Psalm  of  David"  we  find  in  verse  28  exactly  the 
same  thought  in  undesigned  coincidence :  "  Let  them  curse,  but 
hless  Thou."  He  remembers  in  the  Psalm,  as  in  the  history, 
Moses'  words  concerning  Balaam,  whom  Balak  hired  to  curse 
Israel :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam, 
but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse  into  a  Messing  unto 
thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee  "  (Deut.  xxiii.  5). 
God's  own  character  as  "  mercy,"  and  His  children's  needs,  as 
well  as  the  malignity  of  the  adversary,  which  enlists  God's 
justice  against  the  latter,  are  the  grounds  for  strong  confidence 
in  prayer  for  deliverance.  The  quaint  motto  of  Southey's 
Kehama  proves  true,  "  Curses,  like  young  fowls,  come  home  in 
the  evening  to  roost."  The  Divine  righteousness  repays  men 
in  their  own  coin.  The  curser  Shimei  had  the  curse  brought 
home  to  himself  in  the  end ;  David,  the  afflicted  object  of  his 
cursing,  was  blessed  for  ever ;  as  Solomon  told  Shimei,  when 
ordering  his  execution,  "  The  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness 
upon  thine  head"  (compare  Psalm  vil  16,  "  His  mischief  shall 
return  upon  his  own  head,"  with  which  words  of  his  father 
those   of    Solomon    are    in    natural   coincidence),    "  and   King 
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Solomon  shall  be  blessed,  and  the  throne  of  David  shall  be 
established  before  the  Lord  for  ever  "  (1  Kings  ii.  44-45). 

The  impkecations  in  the  Psalms  have  been  often  made  an 
objection  to  them,  as  if  they  were  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
love  to  sinners,  which  is  so  prominent  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  that  these  imprecations  are  not  the  outbreaks  of  a  spirit 
of  personal  revenge  on  the  part  of  David,  is  evident  from  the 
tone  of  such  passages  as  Psalm  vii.  4,  "  Yea,  I  have  delivered 
him  that  without  cause  is  mine  enemy;"  with  which  entirely 
harmonises  his  conduct  towards  Shimei.  He  spared  Shimei 
when  in  his  power,  though  that  curser  little  deserved  such 
mercy.  He  restrained  his  own  men  from  taking  the  life  of 
his  persecutor  Saul  on  two  distinct  occasions.  But  what  he 
would  not  have  done,  nor  ought  to  have  done,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  feeling,  he  was  bound  to  do  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  To  deny  David  the  type,  and  the  Divine  Son 
of  David  the  antitype,  the  right,  amidst  his  own  and  his 
people's  sufferings,  to  look  for,  and  by  inspired  prescience  to 
announce  beforehand,  God's  final  vindication  of  His  own 
eternal  justice  against  the  wicked,  would  be,  as  Hengstenberg 
well  said,  "  to  rob  suffering  righteousness  of  one  of  the  chief 
fountains  of  comfort,  and  to  take  away  from  wickedness  the 
bit  and  the  bridle."  Not  David,  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
spoke  by  David,  is  responsible  for  these  imprecations.  They 
are  the  Divine  judicial  expression  of  the  penal  consequences 
which  must  follow  the  evil.  None  uttered  more  terrible 
woes  than  the  loving  Son  of  David,  and  this  just  before  that 
most  pathetic  of  all  appeals,  His  tender  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem 
(Matt,  xxiii.  13-39). 

As  it  was  with  David,  so  shall  it  be  with  Israel  in  the  last 
days.  Affliction  casts  the  believer  off  from  self  and  the 
creature,  in  unreserved  trust,  upon  the  Almighty  and  all- 
loving  Creator  alone.  Israel,  in  her  last  and  worst  day  of 
coming  tribulation,  shall  "  look  on "  Him  whom  she  so 
long  has  "  pierced,"  and  shall  be  gloriously  delivered  by  her 
Ptcdeemer  (Zech.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  On  the  eve  of  her  restoration, 
like  David  in  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm,  verses  6,  14,  17,  she 
will  plead  Jehovah's  "loving-kindnesses  ever  of  old,"  and  His 
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everlasting  "covenant,"  pledging  Him  to  save  the  Jews  "out 
of  their  distresses."  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  7,  8)  also,  in  coincidence  with 
David,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Judah  personified  the  touching 
thanksgiving,  "I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us,  and  the  great  goodness  toward  the 
house  of  Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them  according  to 
His  mercies,  and  according  to  the  multitude  of  His  loving- 
kindnesses."  David  in  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  vii., 
21-26,  "For  thy  word's  sake  let  thy  name  be  magnified/')  urges, 
the  same  j^lea  as  in  Psalm  xxv.  11,  14,  Jehovah's  "name,"  that 
is  His  revealed  character,  and  His  "word"  and  "covenant":  "For 
Thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon;"  "He  will  show  them  His 
covenant."  (Compare  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  "He  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant^)  "  Eemember — Thy  loving-kindnesses 
— ever  of  old — rememljer  not  the  sins  of  my  youth — remember 
Thou  me"  (Ps.  xxv.  6,  7).  God  remembers  the  penitent  sinner, 
and  His  own  covenanted  loving -kindnesses,  not  the  sins.  "Pardon 
mine  iniquity, /or  it  is  great"  (ver.  11):  agreeing  with  David's 
plea,  "I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed"  1  Chron. 
xxi.  17 :  compare  Eom.  v.  20,  "Where  sin  was  greater  than 
hcforc  {eTrXeovacrev)  grace  was  far  more  than  enough"  (vTrepeire- 
pL(T(T€v<T€v).  Wc  Instinctivcly  feel  that  the  coincidence  in 
David's  prayers  between  the  Psalms  and  the  history  accords 
best  with  the  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  both.  Let  us 
imitate  the  spirit  of  his  prayers,  and  pray  for  both  the  literal 
and  the  spiritual  Israel,  "Eedeem  Israel,  0  God,  out  of  all  his 
troubles!"  (Ps.  xxv.  22). 
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LECTURE  XV. 

PSALMS  XLIV.,  LX.,  CVIII. 

A  MONG  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the 
■^-^  Psalms,  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  the  several  books 
is  by  no  means  uninteresting.  As  I  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  the  use  of  EloMm  is  almost  limited  to  the  first  three 
hooks,  containing  the  Psalms  of  David,  Asaph,  and  the  sons  of 
Korah.  So  strange  had  the  name  Elohim  become  in  later 
times  of  Judah  and  Israel,  that  only  the  Jehovah  Psalms  of 
David  were  inserted  in  the  later  hooks,  excepting  Ps.  cviii.,  the 
first  in  the  trilogy,  cviii,  cix.,  ex.  In  the  fifth  book,  Elohim 
occurs  only  seven  times,  namely,  six  times  in  David's  Psalm, 
cviii.,  and  once  in  David's  Psalm,  cxliv.  It  is  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  and  so  a  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Psalms  and  the  independent  histories,  that  David  uses  Elohim 
as  a  favourite  term  in  2  Sam.  vii.  and  1  Chron.  xxviii.  20, 
xxix.  1.  In  the  fourth  book  of  Psalms,  Elohim  never  once 
occurs ;  in  the  fifth  book,  Jehovah  236  times,  and  Elohim  only 
seven  times,  and  that  in  Psalms  of  David..  The  reason  doubt- 
less for  his  predilection  for  the  name  was,  the  heathen  regarded 
"Jehovah"  as  designating  the  local  God  of  Israel,  but  not  as 
absolutely  and  exclusively  the  God ;  so  he  felt  it  needless  to 
express  "Jehovah,"  because  He  vi^as  undisputedly  Israel's 
God :  what  was  disputed  was,  whether  He  is  Elohim.  David 
boldly,  in  the  face  of  mighty  nations,  asserts  the  nullity  of  their 
gods,  and  the  exclusive  Godhead  of  Jehovah.  This  gives  point 
to  his  challenge  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  verse  31,  "Who 
is  Elohim  but  Jehovah?"  In  later  days,  when  the  falsely 
called  Elohim  of  surrounding  nations  began  to  be  honoured  in 
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Israel,  the  term  gave  place  to  Jehovah  for  expressing  the  true 
God. 

The  closing  subscription  of  the  second  book  of  Psalms 
(lxxii.  20),  "The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended," 
distinguishes  the  serial  Psalms  of  David  from  his  detached  ones 
in  the  subsequent  books.  Among  David's  conflicts  with  the 
heathen  world,  that  with  Syria  of  Damascus  and  Zobah  was 
one  of  the  severest.  Two  Psalms  of  David  (Psalms  lx.  and 
cviil),  and  one  of  "the  sons  of  Korah"  (xLiv.),  refer  to  it. 
Psalm  xliv.  is  earlier  than  lx.  and  cviil,  and  was  sung  by 
"the  sons  of  Korah"  in  the  midst  of  the  national  distress, 
whilst  Edom  was  invading  the  Holy  Land,  and  David  was 
absent,  warring  with  the  Syrians  at  the  Euphrates.  The  style 
is  distinct  from  that  of  Psalm  lx.,  and  therefore  confirms  the 
diversity  of  the  authorship,  as  the  titles  positively  state.  David's 
style  appears  in  Psalm  lx.,  and  is  characterised  by  rapid 
transitions,  and  a  vivid,  energetic,  and  comprehensive  brevity, 
suitable  to  the  occasion  when  victory  had  been  already  in  part 
obtained,  and  needed  only  to  be  crowned  with  complete  triumph. 
The  title  of  Psalm  lx.  states  the  occasion  to  be  "when  David  had 
beaten  down"  (or  laid  waste,  as  in  Jer.  iv.  7,  inisna)  "Syria 
(Aram)  of  the  two  rivers  (Naharaim),  and  Syria-Zobah."  Syria 
(Aram)  of  the  two  rivers,  i.e.,  the  region  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  war  recorded  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  3-6,  but  it  is  stated  incidentally  that  "David  smote 
Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  (the  region  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Orontes,  north-east  of  Damascus),  as  he  went  to  recover 
his  harder  at  the  river  Euphrates.  Again,  in  2  Sam.  x.  16-19, 
and  1  Chron.  xix.,  we  read  that  when  Hadarezer  (the  same  as 
Hadadezer),  in  alliance  with  Ammon,  was  smitten  before  Joab, 
that  king  sent  and  hrought  out  ("drew  forth"  in  1  Chron.  xix. 
16,  the  Syrians  that  were  heyond  the  river.  This  implies  that 
the  latter,  answering  to  Aram-Naharaim  in  the  title  of  Psalm 
lx.,  were  his  vassals.  Indeed  they  are  called  "his  servants"  in 
1  Chron.  xix.  19 ;  and  his  commander-in-chief,  Shophach,  com- 
manded their  army.  Doubtless,  therefore,  the  Syrians  between 
the  rivers  (Aram-Naharaim)  served  as  Hadarezer's  vassals,  and 
had  their  land  wasted  by  David  in  the  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  3;  1 
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Chron,  x\dii.  3),  which  is  referred  to  in  Psalm  lx.:  "David 
smote  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  unto  Hamath,  as  he  went  to 
establish  his  dominion  by  the  river  Euphrates." 

The  title  adds  that  it  was  "when  Joab  returned,"  which  he 
did  not  do  till  Jirst  David  had  at  the  head  of  the  main  army 
fully  conquered  the  Syrians.  According  to  the  present  text 
of  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  "David  smote  of  the  Syrians  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  eighteen  thousand;"  but  as  in  the  parallel  account  (1 
Chron.  xviii.  12),  "the  Edomites"  stand  instead  of  the  Syrians; 
and  as  "the  valley  of  Salt"  must  be  the  scene  of  the  battle 
with  Edom,  being  on  the  way  from  Palestine  to  it,  and  not  to 
Syria,  which  is  in  the  opposite  direction,  whereas  "Medeba" 
(1  Chron.  xix.  7)  and  "Helam"  (2  Sam.  x.  17)  are  mentioned 
as  the  battlefields  where  David  conquered  the  Syrians  (for  the 
campaign  summarily  noticed  in  chap.  viii.  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  given  in  detail  in  chap.  x. ;  but  see  below),  we  must 
infer  that  the  copyist  omitted  "and  smote  Edom,"  his  eye  pass- 
ing over  the  Hebrew  of  Edom,  which  closely  resembles  Aram 
(Syria:  Q^.i^  nx;  D"iN  nx).  So  we  may  read,  "Da\T.d  gat  him  a 
name  when  he  returned  from  smiting  of  the  Syrians,  and  smote 
Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  eighteen  thousand."  The  expedition 
against  Edom  followed  immediately  after  the  triumhpant  close 
of  the  war  with  the  S}Tians,  according  to  the  history  (2  Sam. 
viii.  12-14). 

The  title  of  Psalm  lx,  undesignedly,  because  incidentally, 
accords  with  this ;  for  it  similarly  makes  the  campaign 
against  Edom  follow  that  against  Aram  (Syria).  The  name 
Hadad-ezer  means  "helped  by  Hadad,"  which  latter  name 
means  the  sun-god,  and  often  recurs  in  the  Syrian  and 
Edomite  dynasties,  the  king  ruling  on  earth  with  the  same 
designation  as  the  sun  rules  in  the  sky.  (Compare  Ben- 
hadad,  son,  or  ivorshijjper,  of  Hadad.)  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
friend  of  Augustus  Cassar  (Josephus,  Ant  vii.  5,  2),  confirms 
2  Sam.  viii.  3.  He  writes,  "A  certain  Hadadezer,  a  native 
Syrian,  had  great  power,  ruling  over  Damascus  and  all  Syria, 
except  Phoenicia."  This  incidentally  accords  with  2  Sam.  viii. 
5,  "  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to  succour  Hadadezer  ;  " 
for,  as  being  his   vassals,  they  would  of   course  do  so.     "  He 
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contended  against  David,  king  Judea,  in  many  battles  ;  in 
the  last,  by  the  Euphrates,  he  suffered  defeat,  showing  himself 
a  prince  of  the  greatest  prowess."  Possibly  the  defeats  were 
three  distinct  ones  (in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  5,  and  x.  18),  which  view 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Nicolas.  David  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  the  thousand  shields  of  gold  taken  from  Hadadezer, 
which  were  long  known  as  King  David's :  the  same  Hebrew 
term  as  in  2  Sam.  viii.  7,  is  a  rare  one,  and  is  used  for  them 
in  Song  Sol.  iv.  4,  "The  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armoury,, 
whereon  there  hang  a  thousand  shields"  C???^). 

Whilst  David  was  warring  with  Ammon  and  the  Syrians, 
and  the  land  was  stripped  of  its  defenders,  Edom,  always  on 
the  watch  to  vent  the  old  spite  of  Esau  against  Jacob,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  invade  Palestine,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  then  that  the  sons  of 
Korah,  David's  singers,  wrote  the  forty-foueth  Psalm.  This 
Psalm  implies  there  had  been  a  carrying  away  of  Israelite 
captives  (verses  11,  14,  16) :  "  Thou  hast  given  us  like  sheep 
appointed  for  meat,  and  hast  scattered  us  among  the  heathen. 
Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among  the  heathen — hy  reason  of 
the  enemy  and  avenger"  (copied  from  David's  Psalm,  viii.  2). 
Verse  22  implies  that  there  had  been  also  a  considerable 
slaughter  of  Israelites :  "  Yea,  for  Thy  sake  are  we  killed  all 
the  day  long ;  we  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 
Now  whilst  history  contains  no  direct  record  of  an  Edomite 
invasion,  it  incidentally,  and  therefore  with  the  undesignedness 
that  characterises  truth,  confirms  the  Psalm.  Eor  we  read  in 
1  Kings  xi.  15,  16,  that  "  ivhen  David  was  in  Edom,  Joab,  the 
captain  of  the  host,  loent  up  (doubtless  to  the  Holy  Land)  to 
bury  the  slain  (namely,  the  Israelites  slain  by  the  Edomites, 
for  Joab  would  not  be  likely  to  bury  the  enemy's  slain),  after 
he  had  smitten  every  male  (viz.,  only  every  male  capable  of 
hearing  arms)  in  Edom."  The  severity  of  the  revenge  in  the 
extermination  of  every  Edomite  male  proves  the  urgency  of 
Israel's  danger  for  the  time.  The  violence  of  Edom  when 
invading  Israel  accounts  for  Israel's  terrible  retaliation.  The 
same  appears  from  the  sixtieth  Psalm,  verses  1-3 :  "  0  God, 
Thou  hast  cast  us   off.  Thou  hast   scattered   us  "  (Heb.,  "  made 
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a  breach  in  us,"  a  phrase  which  the  history  accords  with  the 
Psalm  in  attributing  to  Da\dd,  2  Sam.  v.  20,  "  The  Lord  hath 
hroken forth  upon  mine  enemies,  as  the  breach  of  waters,"  vi.  8), 
"  Thou  hast  been  displeased ;  Thou  turnest  to  us  again "  (so 
the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Ethiop.,  and  Arab,  versions).  "  Thou  hast 
made  the  land  to  tremble ;  Thou  hast  broken  it :  heal  the 
breaches  thereof."  Before  the  Edomite  invaders  reached  the 
capital,  David,  having  overcome  the  Syrians,  had  his  army  free 
to  lead  against  the  Edomites.  Joab  and  Abishai  overtook 
them  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  at  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
between  the  lake  and  the  heights  crossing  the  valley,  in  their 
homeward  retreat  from  before  the  returned  army  of  Israel. 
Their  defeat  is  attributed  to  David  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading,  as  given  above ;  but  to  Joab  in  the 
TITLE  OF  Ps.  LX.;  and  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  to  Abishai.  Doubtless 
the  solution  of  the  seeming  discrepancy  is,  David  as  king,  Joab 
as  commander-in-chief,  and  Abishai,  as  sent  by  Joab  on  this 
particular  expedition,  defeated  the  foe.  We  know  from  2  Sam. 
X.  10,  that  a  short  time  previously  Abishai  was  under  Joab's 
command.  Again,  the  number  slain  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lx.  is 
12,000,  but  in  2  Sam.  viii.  13,  and  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  18,000: 
possibly  Abishai  slew  first  6000,  then  Joab  12,000,  making  up 
in  all  18,000.  The  very  discrepancies,  which  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  facts  would  clear  up  for  us,  prove  the  absence  of  collu- 
sion in  those  particulars  wherein  the  respective  writers  of  the 
Psalms  and  of  the  independent  histories  concur.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Psalms  xHv.,  lx.,  and  cviii.,  appears  from  their  undesigned 
coincidence  with  the  incidental  and  obscure  historical  notices  in 
the  histories  (2  Sam.  viii.,  x.;  1  Chron.  xviii.,  xix.;  1  Kings  xi.). 
A  state  of  things  politically  is  alluded  to  which  ceased  to  exist 
after  David. 

The  eleventh  verse  of  Psalm  xliv.,  "  Thou  hast  scattered 
us  among  the  heathen,"  &c.,  has  been  made  a  plea  for  assign- 
ing to  it  the  date  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  the  words 
(verses  17-22),  "  All  this  is  to  come  upon  us,  yet  have  we  not 
dealt  falsely  in  Thy  covenant,"  &c.,  disprove  this;  for  only  in 
the  time  of  David  could  Israel  plead  faithfulness  to  God's 
covenant,  and  therefore  could   confidently  anticipate  victory : 
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"  Through  Thee  will  we  push  down  our  enemies,  through  Thy 
name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  against  us " 
(ver.  5).  Moreover,  they  had  no  "  armies  "  in  Babylon  such 
as  they  speak  of  in  verse  9,  "  Thou  goest  not  forth  with  our 
armies."  This  evidently  alludes,  by  way  of  sad  contrast,  to 
the  Lord's  response  when  David  consulted  Him :  "  The  Lord 
shall  go  out  he/ore  thee,  to  smite  the  Philistines,"  as  recorded 
in  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  v.  24).  The  "  scattering  " 
meant  in  verse  11  was  not  a  general  carrying  away,  though, 
doubtless  the  Spirit  of  God  designed  the  language  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  Church,  when  oppressed  by  the  world  in  all  later 
ages,  as  by  Babylon,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Eome,  and  the 
last  Antichrist  to  come  (Eom.  viii.  36),  but  only  a  partial  one, 
such  as  would  gratify  Edom's  desire  for  Israelite  slaves,  so  as 
to  falsify  Isaac's  prophecy,  so  often  thrown  up  to  them  by 
Israel,  "  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger "  (Amos  i.  6,  9 ; 
Joel  iii.  19).  So  in  the  foety-fourth  Psalm,  ver.  16,  Edom's 
voice  is  called  "  the  voice  of  him  that  reproacheth  and  blas- 
phemeth : "  it  was  spite  against  Israel's  religious  superiority 
conferred  by  God,  and  it  is  therefore  called  "blasphemy." 
A  comparatively  small  reverse,  and  carrying  off  of  captives 
by  the  heathen,  seriously  depressed  the  elect  nation,  regarding 
as  they  did  any  such  triumph  of  heathendom  as  a  presage  of 
evil  from  Jehovah,  their  sole  strength :  such,  for  instance,  was 
the  feeling  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  after  Israel's  reverse  at 
Ai  (vii,  6—9),  and  the  slaying  of  thirty-six  Israelites  by  the 
enemy :  "  0  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  Israel  turneth  their 
backs  before  their  enemies  ?  for  the  Canaanites  shall  hear  of 
it :  and  what  wilt  Thou  do  unto  Thy  great  name  ? "  This 
accounts  for  the  strong  language  used  in  Ps.  xliv.,  without 
resorting  to  the  theory  of  a  date  as  late  as  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  which  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Psalm  disproves 
(ver.  8,  10,  17-22). 

The  title  of  Psalm  lx.,  "  Shushan-eduth,"  the  lily  of  testi- 
mony, refers  to  God's  lovely  covenant,  assuring  Israel  of  the 
possession  of  Canaan,  as  verses  6,  7,  explain :  "  God  hath 
spoken  in  His  holiness  "  (His  holy  faithfulness  to  His  word) : 
therefore  Israel  in  faith  declares,  "  I  will  rejoice,  I  will  divide 
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Shechem — Siiccoth  "  (the  two  separate  settlements  of  Jacob  on 
either  side  of  the  Jordan — a  pledge  that  his  seed  should 
possess  all  the  Holy  Land),  "  Gilead,  Manasseh."  "  Judah  is 
my  lawgiver "  is  just  what  David  would  quote  from  Jacob's 
prophecy  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  in  support  of  his  kingship,  which  he 
had  of  Judah,  to  which  tribe  the  kingship  had  been  transferred 
from  Benjamin,  after  the  death  of  Saul  and  Ishbosheth.  The 
pledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  of  Israel's  permanent 
occupation  of  Canaan,  according  to  Joshua's  division,  was  given 
in  the  complete  victory  obtained  over  the  Syrians,  and  also  the 
succeeding  \dctory  just  achieved  over  Edom  in  the  vaUey  of 
Salt.  To  this  double  victory  ver.  4  refers  :  "  Thou  hast  given 
a  banner  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  that  it  may  be  displayed 
(Heb.,  lifted  up)  because  of  the  truth  "  (i.e.,  because  of  Thy 
faithfulness  to  Thy  promise),  which  accords  with  the  inde- 
pendent history  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  x.  17-19 ;  1  Chron.  xviii. 
12,  xix.  19).  This  double  victory  was  a  token  that  the  expe- 
dition now  being  undertaken  for  occupying  Edom,  in  revenge 
for  Edom's  invasion  of  Israel,  would  succeed.  In  reference  to 
this  expedition  David  saith  (ver.  8-12),  "  Over  Edom  will  I 
cast  out  my  shoe,"  in  symbol  of  taking  victorious  possession 
of  Edom,  and  treading  down  his  pride  (Josh.  x.  24),  even  as 
he  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Israel's  land.  The  casting 
of  a  sJioe  symboHzed  transference  of  possession  (Euth  iv.  7). 
In  undesigned,  because  incidental,  accordance  with  the  Psalm 
here,  the  histories  (2  Sam.  viii.  14,  1  Chron.  xviii.  13)  record, 
"  Throughout  aU  Edom  David  put  garrisons,  and  all  they  of 
Edom  became  David's  servants." 

The  closing  prayer  of  faith,  which  anticipates  success  in 
answer,  refers  back  to  the  complaint  in  the  forty-fourth  Psalm, 
ver.  9,  "  Thou  hast  cast  us  off,  and  goest  not  forth  with  our 
armies."  "  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ?  "  i.e.,  into 
Sela,  or  Petra,  the  rock-built  city  of  Edom  (2  Kings  xiv.  7) ; 
"  who  will  lead  me  into  Edom  ?  Wilt  not  Thou,  0  God, 
which  didst  not  go  out  with  our  armies  ? "  namely,  when 
Edom  invaded  our  land,  but  who  hast  just  given  us  a  be- 
ginning of  deliverance.  Again,  in  ver.  5,  "  That  Thy  beloved 
may   be   delivered,    save    with   Thy  right   hand."     The  name 
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that  David  gives  to  Solomon  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xii.  25), 
"Jedidiah,"  beloved  of  Jehovah,  accords  with  David's  lan- 
guage in  the  Psalm :  the  allusion  is  to  Benjamin  (representing 
the  whole  people),  of  whom  Moses  said  (Deut.  xxxiii.  12), 
"  The  beloved  of  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him : "  and 
the  words,  "  Save  with  Thy  right  hand"  allude  to  the  meaning 
of  Benjamin,  "  son  of  my  right  hand." 

Finally,  the  warlike,  confident  tone  of  contempt  for  the 
foe  ("  Moab  is  my  washpot ;  over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my 
shoe ;  Philistia,  triumph  thou  because  of  me,"  acknowledging 
me  thy  king,  to  avert  thine  own  destruction)  suits  the  time 
of  prosperity  described  by  the  histories,  when  these  very 
nations,  Moab,  Edom,  and  Philistia,  were  utterly  prostrated 
by  David  (Ps.  LX.  7,  8).  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  2,  "  David  smote  the 
Philistine,  and  subdued  them — And  he  smote  Moab,  and 
measured  them  with  a  line,  casting  them  down  to  the  ground ; 
even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death,  and  with  one 
full  line  to  keep  alive.  So  the  Moabites  became  David's 
servants,  and  brought  gifts : "  ver.  14,  "  He  put  garrisons  in 
Edom — and  all  they  of  Edom  became  David's  servants." 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  moreover,  as  well  as  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Jordan,  appear  in  the  Psahn  united  in  one  kingdom,  a  state  of 
matters  which  ceased  to  exist  after  Solomon.  Verses  9-12 
plainly  contemplate  the  expedition  against  Edom.  Here  we 
have  a  number  of  partieulars  in  the  Psalms  coinciding  with  the 
state  of  things  under  David,  such  as  no  later  composer  could  have 
gleamed  from  the  incidental  and  obscure  notices  in  2  Sam.  and  1 
Chron.  The  state  of  things-  ceased  even  under  David,  after  he 
had  subdued  Edom  and  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  14,  x.  19).  The 
recognition  of  the  genuineness  and  truth  of  both  the  Psalms  in 
question,  and  of  the  independent  histories,  alone  accounts  for 
the  undesigned  coincidence. 

In  the  duplicate  form  in  the  latter  part  of  Psalm  cviii. 
David  opens  the  trilogy  of  Psalms  (cviii.,  cix.,  ex.),  of  which 
the  subject  is  the  triumph  of  Israel  and  Israel's  king  over  all 
their  enemies :  here  Edom  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  literal 
Edom,  but  typifies  the  enemies  of  God,  of  His  people,  and  of 
their  king.      Such  a  trilogy  would  console  the  Jews  long  after, 
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on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and  is  therefore  arranged  by  later 
hands  and  placed  after  the  Psalms  of  the  captivity  (civ.-cvii). 
May  we,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Psalms  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, be  not  only  assured  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  but  also  draw  from  them  the  secret  of  spiritual 
streno'th  in  all  our  conllicts  with  the  enemies  of  our  soul ! 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

PSALMS    XVIIL,  XXIX.,  XXXV.,  XXXVL,  XLII.,   LXVIII.,  CVIIL,  CIX.,  CX. 

npHE  EIGHTEENTH  PsALM  has  been  well  designated  "  a  great 
-"-  Halleluiah,  with  which  David  retires  from  the  theatre  of 
life."  Its  alternative  form  given  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xxii.), 
omits  the  words  "  To  the  chief  musician."  We  may  therefore 
infer  that  the  latter  was  not  designed,  as  was  the  form  in  the 
Psalter,  for  liturgical  use  in  the  sanctuary.  As  Moses  gave 
his  last  testimony  to  Israel  in  the  form  of  a  song,  so  David 
winds  up  his  eventful  life  with  a  pubHc  praise-song  to  the 
gTacious  Author  of  his  past  deliverances.  He  designated 
himself  "  servant  of  Jehovah,"  a  title  which  was  given  to  none 
before  him,  save  Moses  and  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Josh.  i.  2), 
and  which  implies  the  Divine  authority  of  his  words  as  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Sj)irit.      (Comp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.) 

This  title  occurs  in  the  inscription  of  no  other  Psahn,  save 
Ps.  XXXVL,  where  David  opposes  his  own  ins2nred  praises  of 
Jehovah's  mercy,  faithfulness,  and  righteousness,  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  wicked,  which  is  their  "  divine  oracle ;"  for 
they  have  "no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes."  The  Hebrew 
for  "  saith,"  in  ver.  1,  means  "  speaketh  as  his  oracle  "  (^^^). 
The  wicked  is  servant  of  his  own  transgTession ;  this  is  his 
only  oracle :  sin's  suggestions  hold  in  him  the  place  which 
God's  word  holds  in  the  servant  of  Jehovah.  David,  on  the 
contrary,  "  for  the  good  of  his  own  generation,  served  the  will 
of  God "  (Acts  xiii.  36).  His  inspiration  accounts  for  his 
language  of  self-commendation :  (Ps.  xviiL  21,  23),  "  I  have 
kept  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  and  have  not  wickedly  departed 
from  my  God;  I  was  also  upright  before  Him — and  I  kept 
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myself  from  mine  iniquity."  The  Spirit  of  God  here  speaks 
bi/  David  what  in  the  history  the  same  Spirit  spake  of  him 
(1  Kings  xiv.  8) :  "My  servant  David  kept  my  commandments, 
and  followed  me  with  all  his  heart."  His  grievous  sins  were 
exceptions,  which  do  not  invalidate  the  Spirit's  assertion  of  his 
godly  integrity  in  the  main.  So  David,  with  undesigned  coin- 
cidence, in  the  independent  history  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  23,  24),  prays 
on  the  occasion  of  his  sparing  his  persecutor  Saul  at  Hachilah, 
"  The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  righteousness;  "  and  what  he 
there  prayed  for  on  the  ground  of  his  "  righteousness,"  he  in  the 
Psalm  (xviii.  20)  marks  as  granted  to  him  on  the  same  ground: 
"  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness." 

Again,  in  the  forty-seventh  verse  of  Ps.  xviii.  he  says,  "It 
is  God  that  avengeth  me."  We  feel  instinctively  that  it  is 
the  same  voice  which  at  Engedi,  when  Saul  was  at  his  mercy, 
said,  according  to  the  history  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  10,  12),  "I  will 
not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord's  annointed.  The 
Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge  me 
of  thee :  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee."  So  Abigail 
says  to  him  concerning  Nabal  (xxv.  26),  "The  Lord  hath 
withholden  thee  from  avenging  thyself  with  thine  own  hand." 

In  the  title  (Ps.  xviii.)  he  distinguishes  "Saul"  from  his 
other  enemies:  "David  spake  this  song  in  the  day  that  the 
Lord  delivered  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  and  from 
the  hand  of  Saul."  So  in  verses  4-19  he  appears  as  passive, 
"drawn  out  (as  a  second  Moses,  which  means  drawn  out)  of 
many  waters,  and  delivered  from  his  strong  enemy,"  i.e.,  Saul. 
(The  Hebrew  for  "drawn  out"  is  cognate  to  Moses,  <^'f^'  V??'?!!): 
for  against  Saul  David  was  but  a  private  man,  attacked  by 
a  powerful  king.  But  in  his  deliverance  from  later  foes  (as 
we  read  in  ver.  28—45)  he  appears  as  active,  triumphantly 
subduing  them:  "By  Thee  I  have  run  through  a  troop,"  &c. 

The  forty-third  verse  similarly  is  in  exact,  and  at  the  same 
time  undesigned,  agTeement  with  the  history :  "  Thou  hast 
delivered  me  from  the  strivings  of  the  people  (pV,  exclusively 
applied  to  Lsrael),  and  Thou  hast  made  me  the  head  of  the 
heathen "  (Cia,  exclusively  applied  to  the  Gentiles).  The 
"  strivings "  C?'''!,  the  very  word  in   Ps.  xxxv.   1,  "  Plead  my 
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cause  with  them  that  strive  with  me,"  used  of  Saul's  "  striving  " 
with  him)  of  the  people  are  the  intestine  troubles  caused  by 
domestic  foes,  Saul  chiefly,  then  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  9,  10, 
iii.  1),  and  Absalom  afterward :  these  disciplined  him  (in 
2  Sam.  xxii.  44,  "  Thou  hast  kept  me  to  be  head  of  the 
heathen ")  for  obtaining  and  retaining  "  headship "  over  the 
heathen  nations,  which  the  history  informs  us  independently, 
he  gained  over  Philistia,  Moab,  Zobah,  Syria,  Edom,  and 
Ammon  (2  Sam.  v.,  viii.,  xii.). 

The  imagery  is  just  such  as  Palestine  would  suggest.  How 
naturally  David,  whose  refuge  from  Saul  was  amidst  the 
natural  fortress  of  rocks,  saith,  "  Jehovah  is  my  rock  {''y?p_  cliff, 
implying  height  and  inaccessibility),  my  fortress,  my  strength  " 
(rather  rock,  but  distinct  from  the  former,  ''">>',  expressing 
immovable  firmness).  So  also  the  wadys  of  the  Holy  Land, 
filled  suddenly  with  floods  in  the  rainy  season,  and  especially 
in  thunder-storms,  suggested  the  illustrations  which  we  find  in 
verses  11,  14,  15  :  "  Jehovah  made  darkness  His  secret  place ; 
He  shot  out  His  lightnings,  and  discomfited  them.  Then  the 
channels  of  waters  were  seen — He  drew  me  out  of  many 
waters."  The  independent  history  (2  Sam.  v.  18-21),  here 
again,  with  the  undesigned  coincidence  with  characterises 
truth,  records  that  David,  under  Jehovah's  guidance  after  the 
Philistines  spread  themselves  like  a  flood  in  the  valley  of 
Eephaim,  smote  them,  and  called  the  place  Baal-perazim,  i.e., 
Lord  of  breaches;  for,  said  he,  "Jehovah  hath  broken  forth 
upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  the  breach  or  bursting  forth  of 
waters : "  once  the  idol  Baal's  high  place,  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  the  place  of  Jehovah's  bursting  forth  upon  David's 
idolatrous  foes.  Similarly  in  the  fourth  verse  of  Psalm  xviii. 
he  says,  "  The  floods  of  Belial "  (so  the  Hebrew  has  for 
"  ungodly  men ")  "  made  me  afraid."  This  is  the  very 
designation  which  he  gives  to  them  in  the  history  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  6),  "  the  men  of  Belial "  {i.e.,  loorthlcssness)  "  shall  be 
all  thrust  away."  It  is  the  designation  which  Abigail, 
David's  future  wife,  gave  to  Nabal :  "  Let  not  my  lord  regard 
this  man  of  Belial "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25).  David's  comfort 
amidst    the    surrounding    "  floods   of    Belial "    was,   "  Jehovah 
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sitteth  upon  the  flood ;  yea,  Jehovah  sitteth  King  for  ever " 
(Ps.  XXIX.  10).  The  Hebrew  {^^^)  is  exclusively  applied  to 
the  Noachian  deluge :  which  the  article  confirms,  His  saving 
His  people  then  and  overwhehning  the  ungodly  is  an  assurance 
that  He  "  sitteth  King  for  ever,"  and  will  "  bless  His  people 
with  peace."  David  in  the  independent  history  uses  a  coin- 
ciding image,  "  The  Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine 
enemies  before  me  as  the  breach  of  waters :  therefore  he 
called  that  place  Baal-perazim "  (2  Sam.  v.  20).  Compare 
Ps.  xciii.  3,  4.  David's  Psalm  recorded  in  1  Chron.  xvi.  28, 
29,  corresponds  in  words  and  thoughts  to  Ps.  xxix.  1,  "  Give 
unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindreds  of  the  people :  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  strength :  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
His  name." 

Swift  running  was  much  valued  among  the  qualifications  of 
a  warrior.  So  David  praises  God  for  having  given  him  this 
power  (Ps.  XVIII.  29) :  "  By  Thee  I  have  run  through  a  troop, 
and  by  my  Goa  I  have  leaped  over  a  wall."  So  the  history 
incidentally  notices  David's  activity  in  running :  for  instance, 
in  encountering  Goliath,  "  David  hasted  and  ran "  1  Sam. 
xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  6). 

Again,  if  we  find  in  the  Psalm  (xviii.  28)  the  "candle"  or 
"  lamp  "  used  as  an  image  of  David  in  prosperity,  we  have  in 
the  independent  history  "the  men  of  David"  saying,  "Thou 
shalt  no  more  go  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou  quench  not 
the  light  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  As  in  Ps.  xviii.  30,  he 
says,  "As  for  God,  ^ts  way  is  perfect ;"  so  in  ver.  32  he  says, 
"  God  maketh  my  way  perfect."  The  history  similarly  twice 
declares,  "  Jehovah  preserved  David  lohithersoever  he  wc7it " 
(2  Sam.  vii.  9,  viii.  6,  14). 

Finally,  as  in  Psalm  xxl  4,  6,  we  read,  "  He  asked  life  of 
Thee,  and  Thou  gavest — length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever" 
(comp.  xxviii.  9),  so  in  winding  up  this  Psalm  (xviii.),  David 
saith,  "  Great  deliverance  giveth  Jehovah  to  His  anointed,  to 
David  and  to  his  seed  for  evermore."  The  history  gives  the 
key  to  these  grand  anticipations,  which  were  to  be  fulfilled 
only  in  Messiah.  How  deep  was  the  impression  made  by 
God's  promise,  through  Nathan,  respecting  the  establishment 
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of  David's  seed  and  kingdom  for  ever,  appears  in  2  Sam.  vii. 
9,  12,  13,  18,  19,  25,  29  ;  xxiii.  5  :  "  I  will  set  up  thy  seed, 
and  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever.  Who 
am  I,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  is  my  house,  that  Thou  hast 
brought  me  hitherto  ?  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  Thy 
sight,  0  Lord  God ;  but  Thou  hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's 
house  for  a  great  while  to  come.  And  now,  0  Lord  God — do 
as  Thou  hast  said.  Bless  the  house  of  Thy  servant,  that  it 
may  continue  for  ever  before  Thee — and  with  Thy  blessing  let 
the  house  of  Thy  servant  be  blessed  for  ever ! " 

Let  us  pass  to  the  kindred  Psalm,  lxviii.  The  crowning 
victory  of  David  over  foreign  foes  was  that  over  Ammon, 
whose  royal  city,  Eabbah,  he  took,  and  set  on  his  own  head 
their  king's  golden  crown,  with  its  precious  stones  (1  Chron. 
XX.  1,  2).  That  the  ark  accompanied  the  Israelite  army,  comes 
out  incidentally  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xi.  11),  where  Uriah 
says  to  David,  "The  ark  and  Israel  abide  in  tents."  Now 
when  we  turn  to  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm  (ver.  1),  we  read, 
"  Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies  be  scattered,  let  them  also 
that  hate  Him  flee  before  Him;"  the  very  formula  which 
Moses  had  used  when  the  ark  set  forward  (Numb.  x.  35): 
"  Else  up,  Lord,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered,  and  let 
them  that  hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee,"  We  read  of  no  other 
occasion  when  the  ark  accompanied  David's  armies  to  war. 
Here  we  have  a  minute  agreement  between  the  Psalm  and  the 
history.  Again  many  brave  soldiers  had  fallen,  and  left 
behind  sorrowing  widows  and  orphans.  How  appropriately 
the  Psalm  designates  God  "  a  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  widows." 

We  learn  from  the  history  (1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  7),  that  "when 
David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine,  the 
ivomen  came  out  of  all  cities  of  Israel  singing  (in  responsive 
strains),  and  dancing  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with  instru- 
ments of  music."  Now  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  11)  we  read, 
"  Jehovah  gave  the  word "  which  brought  victory  to  Israel, 
and  "  great  was  the  company  of  the  female  heralds  of  the  good 
news "  (so  the  Hebrew  means  for  "  great  was  the  company  of 
those  that  published  it,"  nnts^aipn).     A  procession  formed  by 
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the  union  of  all  the  choirs  moved  along  in  the  tabernacle 
courts,  whilst  the  crowding  spectators  looked  on,  as  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse  describes  :  "  They  have  seen  Thy  goings,  0  God — 
in  the  sanctuary.  The  singers  went  before,  the  players  on 
instruments  after :  in  the  midst  the  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels." 

Eepresentatives  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  from  the  south, 
and  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  from  the  north,  took  part  in  the 
procession :  "  The  little  Benjamin  who  rules  over  them  "  (the 
enemies,  ver.  23)  ;  at  Ziklag,  bowmen  of  "  Saul's  own  brethren 
of  Benjamin  "  had  joined  David,  who  could  use  both  right  and 
left  hand  in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows,  1  Chron. 
xii.  2,  "  the  princes  of  Judah,  the  stoning  of  them "  {i.e.,  of 
the  enemy.  So  n^J"i  means,  not  as  English  version,  "  And 
their  council").  With  undesigned  coincidence,  the  history 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  49),  informs  us  that  David  of  Judah  with  a 
stone  prevailed  over  Goliath,  the  giant  Philistine ;  therein  he 
typified  Messiah,  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  "  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,"  which  smites 
the  image  of  the  world-power,  and  at  last  becomes  a  great 
mountain,  and  fills  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii.  34,  45).  Com- 
pare also  2  Sam.  xi.  21,  in  connection  with  the  siege  of 
Eabbah  of  Ammon.  The  princes  of  Judah,  after  long  endur- 
ance of  the  enemies'  stoniiig  from  the  walls,  at  last  became 
the  "  stoning  of  them.  "  She  that  tarried  at  home  divided 
the  spoil"  ver.  12,  accords  with  David's  regulation,  1  Sam. 
XXX.  24 ;  and  ver.  18,  "  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men," 
with  David's  practice,  1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31. 

David's  conflict  with  Edom,  referred  to  in  Psalm  cviii., 
typifies  Messiah's  conflict  with  Satan  and  every  foe  of  His 
Church ;  David's  prayer  (Psalm  cix.),  amidst  sufferings  and 
curses  of  his  enemy,  and  his  anticipation  of  deliverance  from 
the  adversary  "  standing  at  the  right  hand  "  to  accuse  (ver.  6), 
through  his  Advocate  "  standing  at  his  right  hand  "  "  to  save  " 
(ver.  31),  typifies  Messiah's  sufferings ;  and  David's  song  of 
triumph  over  his  foes  (Psalm  ex.)  typifies  Messiah's  reign  as 
King-Priest  for  ever,  all  His  enemies  being  vanquished.  There 
is  a  beautiful  contrast  between  ver.  6  of  Ps.  cix :  "  Let  Satan 
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stand  at  his  right  hand"  to  condemn  him;  and  ver.  31,  "He 
(the  Lord)  shall  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  poor  to  save 
hmi  from  those  that  condemn  his  soul."  Then  in  Ps.  ex.  1,  5, 
the  Lord's  servant  appears  no  longer  afflicted,  as  in  Ps.  cix., 
but  exalted  at  the  right  right  of  the  Father  as  the  Melchizedek, 
King  Priest :  "  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  Thou  on  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool.  The 
Lord  (Messiah)  at  Thy  (the  Father's)  right  hand  shall  strike 
through  kings  in  the  day  of  His  wrath ;"  so  contrast  Zech. 
iii.  1-5  with  vi.  13.  The  third  Psalm  in  this  beautiful 
trilogy,  viz.,  Psalm  ex.,  is  akin  to  Psalms  xviil  and  lxviil 
Thus  in  Psalm  ex.  3,  the  Hebrew  (^i^nj  means  "  Thy  people 
(are)  freewill  offerings,"  i.e.,  consecrate  themselves  as  freewill 
offerings  to  the  Lord ;  the  very  same  Hebrew  word  as  in 
David's  Psalm  lxviil  9,  "A  rain  of  free  offerings,"  i.e.,  a 
plentiful  rain  of  manna,  quails,  &c.  So,  by  undesigned  coin- 
cidence, the  history  (1  Chron.  xxix.  5,  6,  9,  14,  17),  makes 
David  repeat  again  and  again  the  words,  "  Tlty  2^c,ople  offer 
willingly  unto  Thee." 

When  King  David  wore  the  priestly  (Exod.  xxviii.  4)  linen 
ephod  (like  Samuel,  1  Sam.  ii.  18),  in  bringing  up  the  ark  to 
Zion  (2  Sam.  vi.  14),  he  typified  the  union  of  kingship  and 
priesthood  in  Messiah,  which  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
Psalm  anticipates  (as  also  Zech.  vi.  13),  and  which  his  pre- 
decessor, Melchizedek  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  prefigured. 
Moreover,  we  find,  in  Psalm  ex.  3  (Hebrew),  "  In  the  beauties 
of  holiness,"  poetically  for  arrayed  in  holy  garments  as  king- 
priests  (Exod.  xix.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  5,  9 ;  Kev.  i.  6).  Hence 
David's  sons  receive  the  title  priests  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  ^''^ij^; 
not  literally  as  English  version,  "  rulers  ").  "  From  the  womb 
of  the  morning-heaven  (is)  to  Thee  (comp.  marg.  John  iii.  3) 
Thy  youth-dew,"  i.e.,  Tliy  ever  youthful  soldiery.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xl.  30,  31,  and  David's  Psalm  cm.  5.)  The  history 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  12),  in  unstudied  harmony  with  this,  makes 
David's  friend  Hushai  compare  the  Israelite  host  to  "  the  dew 
that  falleth  on  the  ground." 

Lastly,  in  Psalm  ex.  7,  "  He  shall  drink  of  the  brook  in  the 
way,"  a  phrase  implying  refreshment,  not  suffering  (1  Kings 
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xvii.  6  ;  Ps.  xlii.  1),  the  allusion  is  to  David's  men  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
9,  10)  pressing  on  over  the  brook  Besor,  where  doubtless  they 
refreshed  themselves,  and  where  200  stayed  behind  from  faint- 
ness ;  typifying  Messiah's  refreshinent  by  God,  amidst  His 
zeal  against  God's  foes  (Isa.  lix.  16,  17),  and  His  consequently 
"  lifting  up  His  head "  in  complete  and  everlasting  triumph. 
Matt.  iv.  11 ;  Luke  xxii.  15,  43,  "  There  appeared  an  angel 
unto  Him  from  heaven,  strengthening  Him "  in  His  conflict 
with  Satan. 

The  conflict  with  Amnion  had  been  severe.  Hanun,  their 
king,  had  hired,  at  the  cost  of  "  a  thousand  talents  of  silver, 
32,000  chariots  out  of  Mesopotamia,  Syria-Maachah,  and 
Zobah,"  as  we  learn  from  the  history  (1  Chron.  xix.  6,  7).  Now 
the  Psalm  (lxviii.  15-17)  fixes  on  "the  hill  of  Bashan"  in  par- 
ticular ;  i.e.,  anti-Lebanon,  or  Hermon,  the  limit  of  Bashan,  and 
Israel's  northern  boundary  towards  those  very  Syrian  powers 
with  which  the  main  conflict  had  been :  moreover,  it  specifies 
chariots  of  God  as  the  instrument  of  Israel's  victory.  Translate 
and  explain  thus,  "A  hill  of  God  {i.e.,  a  great  hill,  by  a  well- 
known  Hebraism),  an  high  hill  is  the  hiU  of  Bashan."  But 
"  Why  leap  ye  (or  as  Jerome,  Why  watch  ye  with  suspicion),  ye 
high  hills  ?  (High  as  ye  are,  there  is  one  infinitely  higher.) 
This  is  the  hill  (Zion)  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in ;  yea, 
Jehovah  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever."  Comp.  1  Kings  ix.  3.  It  is 
Jehovah's  presence  in  His  tabernacle  set  up  by  David  for  the 
ark  on  Zion,  which  gave  Israel  the  victory  over  Ammon,  and 
enabled  David  to  slay  seven  hundred  charioteers  of  Syria ;  for 
many  as  are  Syrians  chariots,  "  God's  chariots  are  (not  merely 
ten,  but)  twenty  thousand,  even  thousands  of  angels  "  (or  else 
"  thousands  tioice  repeated,"  J^<^t^,  as  the  two  hosts  of  angels 
which  guarded  Jacob  at  Mahanaim).  (2  Sam.  x.  6,  18 ;  1 
Chron.  xix.  6,  7.) 

The  people  "  brought  forth "  from  Kabbah,  in  the  history 
(2  Sam.  xii.  30,  31),  answer  to  the  "captivity"  or  band  of 
captives  "  led  captive  "  in  the  Psalm ;  and  "  the  spoil  in  great 
abundance "  in  the  history  (1  Chron.  xx.  2)  answers  to  the 
"  gifts  among  men  "  in  the  Psalm  (lxviil  18) :  "  Thou  hast  led 
captivity  captive.  Thou  hast  received  gifts  for  men."     The  his- 
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tory  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31)  informs  us  of  DaAdd's  having  so 
distributed  on  a  former  occasion  the  spoils  "received"  from 
the  Amalekites  in  presents  among  his  friends. 

Whilst  besieging  Eabbah,  which  held  out  for  almost  a  year 
(2  Sam.  xi.  l,^xii.  26,  27),  the  Israelites,  like  their  forefathers 
in  Egypt,  had  been  begrimed  as  those  "lying  among  the 
pots  "  (Ps.  Lxviii.  13) ;  but  now  that  ^cace  was  won,  they  were 
as  "  the  wings  of  a  dove  (the  emblem  of  peace),  covered  with 
silver  (at  one  time),  and  yellow  gold  "  (at  another  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  in  which  the  sunshine  falls  on  her  outspread ' 
wings).  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Eabbah,  David  marked 
the  peace  now  secured  by  naming  his  son  Solomon,  "  prince  of 
peace  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  26 ;  1  Chron.  xxii.  9).  So  in  the  Psalm 
(lxviii.  30)  David  prays  with  confident  anticipation  of  the 
issue,  "  Scatter  Thou  the  people  that  delight  in  war." 

Thus  we  have  seen  in  the  two  Psalms  (xviii.  and  lxviii.) 
coincidences  with  history,  numerous  and  minute,  yet  so  little 
on  the  surface,  that  they  could  never  have  been  forged.  And 
a  candid  inquirer  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  David  of  the 
Psalms  is  also  the  David  of  the  history.  The  confirmations 
of  the  written  word  are  accumulating  from  age  to  age,  from 
all  quarters,  as  the  coming  again  of  the  Incarnate  Word  draws 
nigh.  May  we  not  be  among  "the  scoffers  of  the  last  days," 
but  among  those  who  take  heed  to  the  sure  word  as  a  light 
that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  when  we  shall 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  serve  Him  for  ever. 
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LECTURE  XVIL 

PSALMS  XXX.,  XL.,  LXIX.,  LXXX. 

TWO  great  blots  stain  the  record  of  David's  otherwise 
godly  life :  the  first,  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  his 
treacherous  murder  of  her  husband,  his  own  loyal  and  devoted 
soldier,  Uriah;  the  other,  his  numbering  of  the  people.  To 
the  eye  of  man  the  former  seems  much  the  more  heinous  and 
revolting.  But  we  read  in  the  word  of  God  that  said  of 
the  numbering  of  the  people,  which  is  not  said  of  his  adultery 
and  murder,  that  it  was  the  direct  act  of  Satan :  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
1) :  "  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and  provoked  David  to 
number  Israel."  It  is  written  in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  5),  "  Cursed 
be  the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh  his  arm, 
and  whose  heart  departeth  from  the  Lord."  Pride  is  hardly 
thought  by  man  to  be  a  sin  at  all;  it  is  so  natural  to  fallen 
man,  when  prosperous,  to  be  proud  and  self-relying.  Yet 
pride  is  just  the  sin  against  which  God  "  sets  Himself  in  battle 
array,"  as  the  Greek  in  1  Peter  v.  expresses  it  (avrtrao-creTat). 
Satan  and  his  angels  lost  their  first  estate  by  jDride ;  and  so 
pride  is  the  sin  to  which  especially  he  tempts  the  saint. 

The  time  was  one  well  suited  to  the  tempter's  design. 
David  had  conquered  aU  his  foes  from  without  and  within — 
Moab  and  Ammon,  the  Philistines  and  Edom,  Zobah  and 
Syria ;  and  then  the  rebels  Absalom  and  Sheba ;  and  lastly 
the  remaining  giants  of  Gath  (1  Chron.  xx.).  Elation  of 
spirit  naturally  was  engendered  in  the  nation  and  their  king. 
It  was  then  the  thought  was  suggested,  on  which  David  acted, 
of  numbering  the  people.  In  the  act  itself  there  was  nothing 
sinful ;  nay,  in  a  proper  time  and  spirit,  it  was  sanctioned  by 
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the  law  of  God  (Exocl  xxx.  12).  The  sin  lay  wholly  in  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  act.  Even  Joab,  a  worldly  man, 
saw  through  David's  motive ;  for  the  imgodly  keenly  spy  out 
any  inconsistency  in  the  believer.  "  Why  doth  my  lord  the 
king  delight  in  this  thing?"  was  Joab's  remonstrance:  he 
perceived  the  palpable  delight  David  betrayed  in  counting  up 
his  numerous  hosts  as  his  ground  of  confidence.  "  The  Lord 
make  His  people  a  hundred  times  so  many  more  as  they  be : 
why  will  my  lord  be  a  cause  of  trespass  to  Israel  ? "  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  3  ;   1  Chron.  xxi.  3). 

Now  when  we  examine  the  thirtieth  Psalm,  we  find  a 
remarkable  coincidence  with  the  two  independent  histories ; 
yet  the  coincidence  is  so  little  on  the  surface,  that  it  must  be 
the  harmony  of  truth,  not  of  forgery.  Pride  through  prosperity, 
and  a  sudden  and  severe,  but  temporary  reverse,  appear  alike 
in  the  Psalm  and  in  the  history.  "  In  my  prosperity  I  said, 
I  shall  never  be  moved"  (Ps.  xxx.  6,  7).  "Lord,  by  Thy 
favour  Thou  hast  made  my  mountain  to  stand  strong :  Thou 
didst  hide  Thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled ; "  i.e.,  the  secret 
language  of  my  heart,  though  unuttered  by  the  lips,  was  that 
of  carnal  security  because  of  prosperity,  as  if  material  re- 
sources ensured  me  from  reverse.  Ostensibly  David  attri- 
buted to  Jehovah  the  strengthening  of  his  mountain — an 
image  for  his  kingdom,  especially  suitable,  as  its  divinely  ap- 
pointed seat  was  Mount  Zion  (Ps.  ii.  6) ;  but  really,  though 
unconsciously,  his  dependence  then  for  immunity  from  adver- 
sity was  in  his  external  powers. 

The  punishment  therefore  corresponded  to  the  sin.  The 
favour  of  Jehovah,  to  which  David  owed  his  prosperity,  was 
withdrawn  because  David  failed  at  heart  to  realise  his  sole 
dependence  on  God :  "  Thou  didst  hide  Thy  face,  and  I  was 
troubled."  As  he  numbered  the  multiplied  population  in 
pride,  so  God  fearfully  diminished  their  numbers  by  the 
plague  of  a  few  hours.  That  which  he  had  already  abused 
to  sin,  God  used  as  His  instrument  of  punishment.  Jehovah 
offered  him  the  choice  of  one  of  three  things — three  years' 
famine,  three  months'  destruction  before  his  enemies,  or  three 
days'  pestilence. 
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David's  faith  had  already  returned.  Scarcely  had  he  com- 
mitted the  sin,  when  his  conscience,  characteristically  tender 
(see  for  instance  1  Sam.  xxiv.  5),  smote  him :  "I  have  sinned 
greatly  in  that  I  have  done:  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  take  away 
the  inquity  of  Thy  servant;  for  I  have  done  very  foolishly" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  10-14).  So  his  reply  to  Jehovah's  prophet 
Gad  was,  "Let  us  now  fall  into  the  hand  of  Jehovah;  for  His 
mercies  are  great:  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man;" 
i.e.,  David  declined  the  alternative  of  fleeing  before  his  foes. 
In  exact  harmony  with  this  is  verse  2  of  Psalm  xxx.:  "Thou 
hast  not  made  my  foes  to  triumph  over  me:"  just  as  also  in 
Psalm  xxxl  5,  8,  David  says,  "Into  Thine  hand  I  commit  my 
spirit.  Thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand  of  the 
enemy." 

In  the  Psalm,  as  in  the  independent  history,  it  was  prayer 
which  brought  him  relief.  Feeling  the  people's  suffering  as  his 
own,  and  brought  by  overwhelming  grief  for  them  to  the  edge 
of  the  pit,  he  "cried,  and  unto  Jehovah  made  supplication," 
as  the  Psalm  expresses  it  (xxx.  8),  "What  profit  is  there  in  my 
blood  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit?"  and  as  the  history  (1  Chron. 
xxi.  17)  expresses  his  taking  on  himself  the  whole  guilt  and 
its  punishment:  "Is  it  not  I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be 
numbered?  even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed: 
but  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?  Let  Thine  hand, 
I  pray  Thee,  0  Jehovah  my  God,  he  on  me,  and  on  my  father's 
house;  but  not  on  Thy  people,  that  they  should  be  plagued." 
The  Psalm  of  Asaph  (lxxx.  17)  evidently  has  these  words  of 
David  in  view:  "Let  thine  hand  he  upon  the  man  of  Tliy  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  son  of  man  whom  Thou  madest  strong  for 
Thyself."  The  same  desire  of  vicarious  suffering  for  the 
people  as  in  the  histories  appears  on  David's  part  in  Psalm  xl. 
and  LXix.,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  representing  the  Divine 
Antitype  Messiah's  voluntary  substitution  for  his  lost  sheep: 
"Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will — Let  not  them  that  wait  on  Thee, 
0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  be  ashamed  for  my  sake,  because  for 
Thy  sake  I  have  borne  reproach.  Shame  hath  covered  my 
face."  The  dying  thief  experienced  His  power  to  save,  based 
on  His  bearing  the  guilt  of  the  vilest  on  Himself.      So  he  cries, 
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ver.  5,  "0  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness,  my  sins  (volun- 
tarily made  mine  by  imputation)  are  not  hid  from  Thee." 
David's  weeping  (2  Sam.  xv.  30),  and  "sackcloth"  (1  Chron.  xxi. 
16),  are  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  10,  11,  "I  wept,  I  made  sackcloth 
my  garment")  made  the  ground  work  of  prophecy  as  to  the 
"man  of  sorrows." 

Simultaneously  with  David's  intercession  on  earth,  the 
Divine  Intercessor  above  said  to  the  destroying  angel,  "It  is 
enough:  stay  now  they  hand."  David  and  the  elders,  as  we 
read  in  the  history  (1  Chron.  xxi.  16),  had  been  joraying  with 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  and  clothed  in  sackcloth.  But  now  as 
the  Psahn  (ver.  11),  with  undesigned  coincidence,  informs  us, 
David  was  able  to  say,  "Thou  hast  put  off  my  sackcloth,  and 
girded  me  with  gladness." 

The  plague  lasted  not  for  the  three  days  threatened,  but 
only  "from  the  morning  to  the  time  appointed"  ("lyi^  ny  np)^ 
i.e.,  as  the  Chaldee  of  Jonathan  and  Jerome  explains  it,  "till 
the  time  of  evening  sacrifice;"  for  "Jehovah  repented  Him  of 
the  evil."  Again  we  find  the  Psalm  incidentally  alluding  to 
the  same  fact:  "Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning."  The  day  of  the  plague  was  virtually 
a  "night"  of  "weeping."  Its  evening  ushered  in  a  "morning" 
of  "joy"  at  deliverance. 

With  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
"lifted  hun  up"  from  the  pit  (so  n?T  dalah,  means  literally.  Psalm 
xxxL  1),  David,  by  the  direction  of  Gad,  Jehovah's  prophet, 
joyfully  erected  an  altar  to  Jehovah  on  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  ;  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that 
had  dictated  the  prayer,  "Let  Thine  hand  be  against  me,  but 
not  on  the  people,"  prompted  his  rejection  of  Araunah's  kingly 
offer;  as  David  himself  expressed  his  feeling,  "I  wiU  not  offer 
burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth  cost 
me  nothing"  (1  Sam.  xxi  v.  24).  Jehovah  here  answered 
David  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
David's  terror  before  the  pestilence-bringing  sword  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  which  had  not  spared  even  Gibeon  the  seat 
of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chron.  xxi.  30),  led  him  to  determine 
henceforth    to    sacrifice    at   Araunah's     threshing-floor,    where 
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Jehovah  had  accepted  his  sacrifice,  and  not  at  Gibeon;  so  he 
said  (xxii.  1),  "This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  for  Israel."  In  coincidence  with 
this  the  title  of  Ps.  xxx.  is  "A  Psalm  and  Song  (i''^',  a  joyful 
song)  of  David  at  the  dedication  of  the  house."  "The  house" 
is  the  emphatical  designation  of  the  Jwuse  of  God.  The  pre- 
fixed article  forbids  our  construing  "the  house  of  David."  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  takes  it  rightly  the  Jwuse  of  God.  Even 
before  the  temple  was  built  by  Solomon  here,  Jehovah's  accept- 
ance of  the  sacrifice  marked  it  already  as  "the  house  of  the 
Lord  God;"  just  as  Jehovah's  manifestation  to  Jacob  at  Luz 
marked  it  as  Bethel,  and  led  him  to  name  it  so,  exclaiming 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17),  "This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."  David  repeatedly  calls  the 
temple  prospectively  "  the  house  of  my  God,"  observing, 
"The  palace  is  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  God"  (1  Chron. 
xxix.  1—3).  The  Jews  use  this  thirtieth  Psalm  still  in  their 
ritual  for  the  Encoenia,  or  Feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  22). 
In  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  erected  where  David 
had  seen  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  and  had  reared  the  altar, 
a  joyful  choir  sang  the  thirtieth  Psalm  in  praise  of  that 
Jehovah  whose  "anger  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  in  whose 
favour  is  life." 

We  look  for  a  better  house,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  It  shall  be  inaugurated  at  the  resurrection 
morning.  This  life's  night  of  weeping  shall  then  give  place  to 
the  morning  of  everlasting  joy:  and  then  the  now  afflicted  saint 
shall  enjoy  the  fruition  of  the  promise,  "In  a  little  wrath  I  hid 
my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment :  but  with  everlasting  kindness 
will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer"  (Isp. 
liv.  8). 
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LECTURE  XVIIL 

PSALM     XXXV.,    XXXVIL,    XXXVIIL,    XXXIX.,    XL.,    XLL,    LXIX.,    LXX., 
LXXL,    LXXIL,    CL,    CIL,    CIIL,    CXXXIX. 

BISHOP  WOEDSWOETH  has  observed  the  paraUelism  of 
language  and  thought  between  the  closing  Psalms  of  the 
first  and  those  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  xxxviii.  4,  11,  22, 
with  LXIX.  1,  2,  8,  13;  xl.  2,  3,  6,  with  lxix.  14,  30,  31;  xl. 
13-17,  with  LXX.  1-5  (the  words  are  almost  identical;  xll  1, 
with  LXXIL  13  ;  xll  2,  3,  7,  8,  with  lxxl  9,  16,  18,  10,  11 ; 
XLL  13,  with  LXXIL  18,  19.)  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that,  as  David  alludes  in  his  Psalms  to  the  other  leading  events 
of  his  chequered  life,  so  he  has  not  left  unnoticed  the  last 
scene :  and  nowhere  would  he  be  more  likely  to  notice  the  last 
illness  which  Adonijah  made  his  opportunity  for  rebelling,  in 
concert  with  Joab  and  Abiathar,  than  in  the  concluding  Psalms 
respectively  of  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  Psalter. 
These  books  contain  his  own  Psalms  and  those  of  his  singers, 
winding  up  with  Solomon's  Psalm  (lxxil),  and  the  grand 
doxology  to  the  whole  (Ps.  l-lxxil),  and  the  closing  intima- 
tion of  the  later  collector  and  arranger,  "The  prayer-songs  of 
David  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended," — a  subscription  intimating 
that  other  Psalms  of  David  should  follow,  but  in  other  relations 
than  those  in  the  first  two  books,  viz.,  to  become  centres  of  a 
series  of  cycles  of  Psalms  of  later  times.  Psalms  xxxviil  and 
LXX.  have  in  the  heading  "to  bring  to  remembrance"  i.e.,  to 
remind  God  of  His  covenant  and  promise.  This  David 
appears  similarly  in  the  history  as  especially  and  repeatedly 
dwelling  upon  in  prayer  (2  Sam.  vii.  21,  25,  27,  28,  29),  "6 
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Lord,  the  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  concerning  Thy  servant, 
establish  it  for  ever,  and  do  as  thou  hast  said,"  &c.  Compare 
Isa.  xliii.  26,  Ixii.  6, 

The  last  four  Psalms  of  the  first  book,  probably,  therefore 
form  a  group  which  bear  upon  the  last  days  of  David.  In 
Psalm  xli.  David  applies  to  himself  the  general  truth,  "Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor,"  or  sick  ('?'n):  "the  Lord  will 
preserve  him  and  keep  him  alive,  and  he  shall  be  blessed 
upon  the  earth ;  and  Thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto  the  will 
of  his  enemies.  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of 
languishing :  Thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness.  All 
that  hate  me  whisper  together  against  me.  An  evil  disease, 
say  they,  cleaveth  fast  unto  him :  and  now  that  he  lieth,  he 
shall  rise  up  no  more."  He  had  been  merciful  to  his  foes 
when  they  were  laid  low,  so  he  can  claim  from  God  mercy 
for  himself  now  that  he  is  laid  low  ;  as  he  says  in  Ps.  xxxv. 
13,  14,  "  When  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth :  I 
humbled  my  soul  with  fasting."  When  we  turn  to  the  inde- 
pendent history,  we  read  that  just  before  the  dedication  of 
the  site  of  the  temple,  during  the  plague  inflicted  for  his 
pride  in  numbering  Israel,  David  was  "  clothed  in  sackcloth " 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  16).  "Fasting"  being  his  habit  at  times  of 
sorrow,  as  we  know  from  his  practice  at  his  child's  death 
(2  Sam.  xii.  16),  was,  we  infer,  practised  by  him  on  this 
occasion.  Doubtless  in  this  pestilence  some  were  sick  who 
presently  after  joined  in  Adonijah's  rebellion :  for  these, 
among  the  rest,  David  "  bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that 
mourneth  for  his  mother  "  (Ps.  xxxv.  13,  14).  The  account  of 
Adonijah's  rebellion  follows  next  in  order  after  the  plague 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  and  1  Kings  i.  5).  It  is  preceded  by  the  mention 
of  David's  infirmity  through  age :  "David  was  old  and  stricken 
in  years ;  and  they  covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no 
heat.  Then  Adonijah  "  (the  "  then  "  in  the  history  implies,  as 
Ps.  XLI.  does,  ver.  3,  5,  8,  "  an  evil  disease,  say  they,  cleaveth 
fast  unto  him  ;  and  now  that  he  lieth,  he  shall  rise  up  no 
more,"  that  he  took  the  opportunty  of  David's  sickness  to 
rebel;  so  also  Ps.  LXXL  10,  11)  "the  son  of  Haggith  exalted 
himself,  sapng,  I  will  be  king :  ajid  he  prepared  him  chariots 
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and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him"  (1  Kings 
i.  1,  5). 

The  weak  point  of  David's  character  was  his  foolish  fond- 
ness for  his  children ;  as  the  history  adds,  "  Adonijah's  father 
had  not  displeased  him  at  any  time  in  saying.  Why  hast  thou 
done  so  ? "  Psalm  xxxviii.  represents  David  in  suffering 
mental  and  bodily,  which  he  regards  as  the  chastisement  of  his 
sin :  "  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thy  wrath.  There  is  no 
soundness  of  my  flesh,  because  of  Thine  anger.  For  mine 
iniquities  are  gone  over  my  head.  I  am  bowed  down  greatly," 
&c.  Besides  this,  he  specifies  the  desertion  of  friends  :  "  My 
lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  stroke  (Hebrew), 
and  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off;  they  also  that  seek  after  my 
life  lay  snares  for  me."  Compare  Psalm  xxvil  10  :  Lecture 
VII.  above.  The  history  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28,  Ehab ;  2  Sam.  xvii. 
1-3,  Ahithophel)  accords  with  this  exactly,  and  at  the  same 
time  without  trace  of  designed  coincidence. 

"  Adonijah  conferred  with  Joab"  (David's  "kinsmen,"  Da\dd's 
own  son,  and  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister),  "  and  with 
Abiathar  the  priest ;  and  they  following  helped  him," — Joab 
doubtless  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of  his  treacherous 
murder  of  Amasa — and  Abiathar,  David's  counsellor  (1  Chron. 
xxvii.  34)  from  jealousy  of  Zadok,  who  was  on  Solomon's  side. 
The  same  allusion  appears  in  Psalm  lxlx.  8,  9  :  "I  am  become 
a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my  mother's 
children."  (Joab  was  son  of  David's  sister,  and  so  one  of  his 
mother's  grandchildren.) 

"  For  the  zeal  of  Thine  house  hath  even  eaten  me  up"  (Psalm 
LXix.  9).  So  David  appears  in  the  history,  making  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lord's  house  his  one  absorbing  desire  at  this  very 
time.  From  1  Kings  i.  1,  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxviii.,  we 
gather  that  David  was  confined  to  his  "  chamber  "  (1  Kings  i. 
15),  but  that  he  "  stood  up  upon  his  feet"  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  2), 
in  order  to  go  forth  and  speak  to  the  national  assembly  of  the 
tribe-princes  and  dignitaries,  whom  he  had  convened.  He  was 
only  in  his  seventieth  year ;  but  hardships  had  impaired  his 
constitution,  and  made  him  permaturely  "  old  and  grey- 
headed "  (Ps.  LXXL  18),  so  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  weakness 
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to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  independent  history,  the 
FORTY-FIEST  and  SEVENTY-FIRST  PsALMS  allude  :  "  Cast  me  not 
off  in  the  time  of  old  age ;  forsake  me  not  when  my  strength 
faileth.  Now  also  when  I  am  old  and  greyheaded,  0  God, 
forsake  me  not,  until  I  have  showed  Thy  strength  unto 
this  generation "  (lxxi.  9,  18).  Compare  Isa.  xhd.  3,  God's 
answer.  His  prayer  and  believing  anticipation  (lxxi.  16)  were 
fulfilled  :  "  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God."  He 
was  enabled  by  strength  from  above  to  go  forth  from  his  sick 
chamber  ;  so  that  he  was  "  a  wonder  unto  many  "  (ver.  7  :  so 
becoming  a  type  of  Him  whose  name  is  "  Wonderful,"  Isa.  ix. 
6).  And,  after  iliQ  first  anointing  and  installation  of  Solomon, 
at  Da\'id's  command,  by  Zadok  the  priest  (1  Kings  i.  39), 
subsequent  to  his  nomination  previously  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  1), 
David  in  person  presented  to  the  national  assembly  his  son 
and  successor,  urged  them  to  keep  all  Jehovah's  command- 
ments, and  exhibited  the  pattern  of  the  temple  to  him,  and  the 
vast  materials  which  he  had  prepared  ;  because,  said  David, 
"  /  have  set  my  affection  to  the  house  of  my  God,"  and  urged  the 
people  to  liberal  gifts  (1  Chron.  xxviii.,  xxix.).  Then  followed 
"  the  second "  anointing  (xxix.  22)  and  homage-jjaying  by  the 
great  estates  of  the  realm,  such  as  had  taken  place  in  the  case 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.)  and  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  v.  3). 
Thus  happily,  and  yet  undesignedly,  the  history  accords  with  Ps. 
XLI.  9,  10  :  "Yea,  inine  oivn  familiar  friend,  in  ivhom  I  trusted, 
who  did  eat  of  my  bread  (Abiathar  the  priest,  who  had  been  so 
often  the  medium  of  David's  consulting  God,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  6, 
9,  10),  hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.  But  Thou,  0  Lord, 
raise  me  up,  that  I  may  requite  them "  ( Joab  and  Abiathar). 
As  king  and  judge,  he  righteously,  and  not  in  personal 
revenge,  directed  Solomon  as  to  "  requiting "  the  sins  of 
Joab  and  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii.).  The  exhaustive  fulfilment 
of  the  prophetical  words  "The  zeal -of  Thine  house  hath  eaten 
me  up,"  was  shown  by  the  Antitype  in  purifying  the  temple 
in  the  expulsion  of  its  desecrators,  John  ii.  14-17.  Compare 
Mai.  iii.  1-3.  Contrast  Saul's  self-ivill,  and  misplaced  zeal  (2 
Sam.  xxi.  2)  against  the  Gibeonites,  and  his  failure  in  zeal  to 
execute  God's  commands  (1  Sam.  xv.  3,  8,  9,  22,  23). 

K 
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Adonijah  had  commenced  his  usurpation,  hke  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  XV.  7-12),  with  a  sacrificial  feast,  at  which  he  was 
proclaimed  king  at  the  rock  of  Zoheleth  (1  Kings  i.  9,  41). 
In  contrast  to  this,  David  sings  (Psalm  xl.  2,  3,  6,  9),  "  The 
Lord  brought  me  up  out  of  an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay, 
and  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock ;  and  He  hath  put  a  new  song 
in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God.  Sacrifice  and  offering 
Thou  didst  not  desire.  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the 
great  congregation "  (David's  charge  to  Solomon,  "  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel,  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  to  keep  all  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  with  a  perfect  heart,"  recorded 
in  1  Chron.  xxviii.  8,  9,  accords).  Also  Psalm  lxix.  30,  31 : 
"  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song,  and  will 
magnify  Him  with  thanksgiving.  This  also  shall  please  the 
Lord  better  than  an  ox  or  hidloek ; "  i.e.,  than  any  victim, 
however  ceremonially  clean  (Lev.  xi.  3,  4).  This  answers  to 
his  similar  warning  previously  to  Absalom's  faction :  "  Offer 
the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,"  and  not  as  you  do,  sacrifices  of 
hypocrisy,  cloaking  your  rebellion  with  a  show  of  religion, 
and  compounding  for  obedience  with  ceremonial  (Ps.  IV.  5). 
On  the  imprecations  in  Ps.  lxix.  see  Lecture  XIV.  In  verse  20, 
"  Eeproach  hath  broken  my  heart,"  there  is  a  reference  prim- 
arily to  Shimei's  reproaches  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8),  but  mainly  to 
the  Antitype,  whose  immediate  natural  cause  of  death,  by  His 
own  voluntary  act  for  us,  was  rupture  of  the  pericardium. 
This  agrees  with  the  "loud  voice"  before  His  death,  the 
"  blood  and  water  "  from  His  side,  the  rending  of  the  veil  at 
His  death,  and  the  breaking  of  the  bread  as  its  symbol.  The 
strain  was  too  agonising  for  nature  to  withstand  ;  the  reproaches, 
the  horror  of  all  our  sin  laid  on  Him,  who  knew  no  sin,  and 
the  hiding  of  the  Father's  countenance  because  of  it,  so  that 
He  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? " 

Yet  David  did  not  neglect  the  use,  whilst  condemning  the 
rebels'  abuse,  of  sacrifices.  He  closed  the  last  act  of  his  reign, 
the  second  anointing  of  Solomon,  and  charging  of  the  national 
assembly  to  righteousness,  with  large  sacrifices  of  victims,  but 
accompanied  with  the  heart  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving ;  and  it  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  the  thanksgivings 
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of  David,  with  which  the  first  two  books  of  the  Psahns  end, 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  and  to 
everlasting.  Amen  and  amen  "  (XLI.  13),  and  "  Blessed  be  tlu; 
Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things, 
and  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever,  and  let  the  lohole 
earth  he  filled  with  His  glory  "  (lxxii.  19),  answer  to  the  thanks- 
giving which  the  history  puts  in  David's  mouth,  both  in  his 
chamber  (1  Kings  i.  48,  "  The  king  bowed  himself  upon  the 
bed,  and  said,  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Israel"),  and  after- 
wards in  the  national  assembly,  to  which  he  rose  from  his 
bed  of  weakness :  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lo7xl  God  of  Israel,  our 
Father,  for  ever  and  ever.  Thine  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory — in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth.  We 
praise  Thy  glorious  name"  (1  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11,  13). 

The  THIKTY-NINTH  PsALM,  viewed  as  one  of  the  series  of 
Psalms,  affords  coincidences,  evidently  undesigned,  with  the 
history.  David  speaks  throughout  as  one  failing  in  strength, 
and  verging  to  his  end,  and  perplexed  by  the  mystery  of  the 
continuance  and  impunity  of  the  ungodly,  such  as  Saul,  Shimei, 
and  Joab ;  a  theme  subsequently  more  calmly  handled  and 
explained  in  Ps.  xxxvii. :  "  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a 
bridle  (a  link  to  David's  Psalm  xxxviii.  13,  14),  while  the 
wicked  is  before  me  (not  yet  cut  off,  as  one  might  have 
expected).  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of 
my  days — that  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.  Behold,  T/ioi/. 
hast  made  my  days  as  an  handhreadth,  and  mine  age  is  as 
nothing  hefore  Thee.  Man  walketh  in  a  vain  show :  he  heapeth 
up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who  shall  gather  them."  (Contrast 
ISTabal's  self-aggrandizement  with  David's  amassing  riches  for 
the  Lord's  house :  1  Sam.  xxv.  11;  1  Chron.  xxii.  5,  14—16, 
xxix.  2,  5).  "  Eemove  Thy  stroke  away  from  me :  I  am  con- 
sumed by  the  blow  of  Thine  hand.  /  am  a  stranger  with 
Thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  luere.  0  spare  me,  tliat 
I  may  recover  my  strength  hefore  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more." 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  David  who,  in  the  inde- 
pendent history,  says  on  the  occasion  of  his  dying  address  to 
the  nation,  after  he  had  been  raised  from  his  bed  in  answer  to 
his  prayer  in  the  Psalm,  "  We  are  strangers  hefore  Thee,  and 
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sojmtrncrs,  as  were  all  our  fathers  ;  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as 
a  shadow,  and  there  is  none  abiding"  ?  (1  Chron.  xxix.  15). 

Another  coincidence,  evidently  undesigned,  and  marking 
genuineness,  is  in  Ps.  xxxv.  12,  13,  "The  wicked  plotteth 
against  the  just,  the  Lord  shaU  laugh  at  him,  for  He  seeth  his 
day  is  coming:"  compared  with  the  record  of  David's  words  in 
the  independent  history  (1  Sam,  xxvi.  10),  "  The  Lord  shall 
smite  him  or  his  day  shall  come  to  die." 

In  Ps.  XXXIX.,  David's  own  resolution,  "  I  will  take  heed  to 
my  ways  "  harmonises  with  his  charge  to  Solomon,  "  Take  heed 
to  thy  ways  "  (1  Kings  ii.  4.);  and  (Ps.  xxxix.  9),  "  I  was  dumb, 
and  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  Tliou  didst  it"  accords  with 
his  reason  in  the  history  (2  Sam,  xvi.  10)  for  not  avenging 
himself  on  the  curse  Shimei,  "  Because  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  him,  Curse  David,"  Compare  the  Antitype  (Isa.  liii. 
7),  and  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  3). 

The  Teilogy  Psalms,  ci.,  cii,,  cm,,  are  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  same  occasion,  though  designed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  further  and  world-wide  and  everlasting  bearings. 
The  cry,  "  0  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me?"  (Psalm  ci,  1)  is 
the  sufferer's  cry  for  the  Lord's  coming  to  his  relief,  answering 
to  his  infirmity  in  1  Kings  i,,  and  expanded  into  the  prayer  of 
the  afflicted,  when  he  is  overwhehned,  and  "poureth  out  his 
complaint  before  the  Lord  "  in  the  hundked  and  second  Psalm. 
His  resolution  to  "  behave  wisely  in  a  perfect  way — walk  with- 
in his  house  with  a  perfect  heart — ^liating  the  work  of  them  that 
turn  aside — his  eyes  being  upon  {i.e.,  favouring)  the  faithful  of 
the  land,  that  they  may  dwell  with,  and  serve  him — early 
(Heb.  every  morning,  i.e.,  zealously)  destroying  all  the  wicked 
of  the  land — cutting  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the  city  of 
the  Lord,"  answers  to  his  charge  to  Solomon  in  the  national 
assembly  (1  Chron.  xxviii,  9) :  "  Thou  Solomon  my  son,  know 
thou  the  God  of  thy  father,  and  serve  him  with  a  ijcrfect  heart 
and  a  willing  mind."  The  language  in  the  Psalm  and  in  the 
history  is  in  the  unstudied  accordance  of  truth  and  genuine- 
ness. "  For  the  Lord,"  adds  David,  "  searcheth  all  hearts, 
and  understandeth  all  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts." 
How   exactly  David's   sentiment,  incidentally  expressed   here 
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in  the  history,  harmonises  with  the  thought  fully  and  beauti- 
fully expanded  in  Psalm  cxxxix.:  "0  Lord,  Thou  hast 
searched  me  and  known  me — Thou  understandest  my  thought 
afar  off."  The  condition  of  prosperity  David  adds :  "  If  thou 
seek  Him,  He  will  be  found  of  thee :  but  if  thou  forsake  Him, 
He  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever  "  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  9).  His  mis- 
giving as  to  his  children's  failure  to  fulfil  the  condition  (2  Sam, 
xxiii.  5,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  7,  "Jehovah  said  unto  me.  If  he 
be  constant  to  do  my  commandments,  I  will  establish  his 
kingdom  for  ever")  led  him  to  anticipate  Zion's  distress  as 
the  penalty :  yet  Jehovah's  promise  by  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.) 
assured  him  that  his  "  children  should  continue,  and  his  seed 
should  be  established  before  God "  (Ps.  cii.  28)  ultimately, 
whatever  apostasies  they  might  faU  into,  and  consequent  trials 
they  might  endure  meantime.  This  is  the  covenant,  provided 
with  all  (P3?  •^^''"'J?)  that  is  needed  to  establish  it,  on  which 
David  builds  his  confidence  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  5),  and  in  connection 
with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  by  David,  in  Psalm  cii.  13-22, 
foreshadows  Zion's  coming  restoration  in  answer  to  her  prayer 
in  distress,  and  the  Gentiles'  consequent  conversion  at  the 
Lord's  appearing  in  glory.  David's  own  depression  in  his  sick- 
ness and  old  age,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Adonijah,  and 
his  believing  cry  for  deliverance,  are  the  groundwork  of  the 
picture  of  Zion's  distress,  from  which  her  prayer  wiU  bring 
the  Lord's  deliverance :  "  My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that 
declineth,  and  /  am  withered  like  grass.  But  Thou,  0  Lord, 
shalt  endure  for  ever.  Thou  shalt  arise,  and  have  mercy  on 
Zion.  So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  kings  of  the  earth  Thy  glory.  When  the  Lord  shall  build 
up  Zion — He  shall  appear  in  His  glory.  He  ivill  regard  the 
prayer  of  the  destitute.  This  shall  he  written  for  tJie  generation 
to  come."  It  is  for  our  generation  in  those  "  last  days  "  the 
Psahn  is  written.  "  The  time  to  favour  Zion,  yea,  the  set  time 
is  come.  For  God's  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones  and 
favour  the  dust  thereof."  This  sign  of  the  nearness  of  Jesus' 
coming  to  have  mercy  on  Zion  is  palpably  being  fulfilled. 
Every  sacred  site  and  every  historical  stone  in  the  Holy  Land 
are  being  identified.     The  Palestine  Exploration  has  brought 
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to  light  the  foundation  stones  of  Solomon's  temple  with  the 
Phoenician  stonemasons'  marks,  the  Moabite  stone  of  Mesha 
with  his  record  of  successes  against  Israel,  the  boundary  stone 
of  the  Levitical  city  Gezer,  and  the  stone  separating  the  court 
of  Israel  from  that  of  the  Gentiles,  with  its  inscription 
denouncing  death  as  the  penalty  of  any  Gentile  intrusion. 

The  HUNDEED  AND  THIED  PsALM  is  the  praise-song  of  Jehovah's 
mercy  and  judgment,  which  David  promised  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trilogy  (ci.  1,  "  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment  ")  ;  ver.  1, 
2,  6,  8,  11,  17,  18,  "Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits,  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth 
all  thy  diseases,  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction — so 
that  tWj  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's."  David's  thanksgiving 
here  for  his  own  marvellous  raising  up  from  his  sick  bed,  to 
attend  the  national  assembly  before  his  death  (recorded  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  2)  is  moulded  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking 
by  him  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2),  so  as  to  express  Israel's  thanksgiving 
for  the  Lord's  restoration  of  her  in  the  last  days  from  the 
"destruction"  to  which  otherwise  the  seed  of  David  and  the 
nation  seem  exposed.  The  same  recognition  of  man's  frailty 
appears  in  the  Psalm  (vee.  15,  "As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  Hourisheth ;  for  the  wind 
passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more  ")  as  in  the  history  incidentally,  and  therefore 
with  the  undesigned  agTcement  of  truth :  (1  Chron.  xxix.  16, 
"Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  none 
abiding;"  so  also  Ps.  Cli.  11,  "My  days  are  like  a  shadow  that 
declineth,  and  I  am  withered  like  grass  ").  And  in  both  alike 
there  is  the  same  refuge  found  in  the  everlasting  compassion 
of  our  Father:  "Thine,  0  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory.  Now  therefore,  our  God,  we  praise  Thy 
glorious  name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people?"  &c. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  11,  14).  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Hun :  for  He  knoweth  our 
frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust"  (Ps.  cm.  13— 
16).  Lest,  however,  Solomon  and  his  seed  should  apostatise, 
David  adds  thrice  the  limitation  of  God's  mercy  (ver.  11,  13, 
17)  "unto  them  that  fear  Him."     May  God's  everlasting  mercy 
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be  to  us  also  the  preservative  against  despairing  because  of 
our  frailty!  And  may  His  righteousness  warn  us  against 
abusing  His  mercy:  so  that  fearing  Him,  and  loving  Him, 
we  may  at  last  join  in  the  anthem  of  all  the  redeemed,  "Bless 
the  Lord,  0  my  soul !" 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

PSALMS  LXXVIII.,  CXXII.,  CXXIV.,  CXXXI.,  CXXXIII. 

THE  "Songs  of  degrees"  were  the  pilgrim  songs  of  Israel 
for  their  yearly  "goings  up,"  as  the  Hebrew  for  "degrees" 
means  (rii?J?S7)  to  the  three  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  Four 
Psalms  of  David  occur  among  them,  namely,  cxxii.,  cxxiv., 
CXXXI.,  CXXXIII.  Not  forming  part  of  the  first  two  books, 
these  detached  Psalms  of  David  were  incorporated  by  Ezra, 
or  whoever  else  arranged  the  Psalter,  with  the  inspired  songs 
of  the  Jews  who  had  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
As  Psalm  cxxi.  was  sung  in  catching  the  first  sight  of  the 
distant  hill  of  Jerusalem  ("I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  t1u>, 
hills — from  whence  cometh  my  help,"  namely,  from  Jehovah 
seated  on  Zion  among  them),  so  Psalm  cxxii.  was  sung  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  where  the  pilgrims  halted  to  form  the  pro- 
cession to  the  sanctuary:  (ver.  2,  "Our  feet  shall  stand  within 
thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem.")  The  prophet  Isaiah,  under  the 
Spirit  (ii.  3),  endorses  the  inspiration  of  the  first  verse  ("I  was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah"),  by  appropriating  it  in  a  new  relation:  Wliat  in 
early  times  the  pilgrim  Israelites  used  to  say,  that  in  Messiah's 
reign  all  nations  shall  say!  "Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob." 

The  design  of  David  was  to  conciliate  the  ten  northern 
tribes,  who  had  been  slower  in  recognising  him  as  king,  and 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  transfer  of  the  common  national 
sanctuary  from  Shiloh  to  Jerusalem,  the  newly  constituted 
capital  and  centre  of  religious  worship  for  the  whole  people. 
Accordingly,  in  the  third  verse  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
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pilgrims  the  language  of  admiration :  "  Jerusalem  is  builded  as 
a  city  that  is  compact  together."  Now  when  we  turn  to  the 
history,  we  find  it  recorded,  in  undesigned  coincidence  with 
our  Psalm,  that  just  before  David's  transfer  of  the  ark  to  Zion, 
"  he  built  the  city  (of  David)  round  about,  and  Joab  repaired 
the  rest  of  the  city  "  (1  Chron.  xi.  7,  8) ;  and  again  (2  Sam.  v. 
9,  11),  "David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of 
David:  and  David  built  round  about,  from  Millo  and  inward. 
And  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sent  to  David — cedar  trees  and  car- 
penters and  masons,  and  they  built  David  an  house."  The 
city  had  existed  ages  before :  what  David  did  was,  he  made 
it  a  well  built  "city  compact  together,"  by  joining  together  the 
lower  city  and  the  fortress  by  the  "walls."  Moreover,  he 
adorned  the  whole  with  "palaces,"  such  as  ver.  7  of  Ps.  cxxii. 
describes,  answering  to  his  own  "house"  in  the  independent 
history.  The  walls  without,  and  the  palaces  within,  were  now 
worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Theocracy.  The  prayer, 
"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces," 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  in  the  undoubtedly  Davidic  fifty- 
first  Psalm,  ver.  18,  "Do  good  in  Thy  good  pleasure  unto 
Zion :  build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

Again,  the  mention  (ver.  5)  of  "thrones  of  judgment  set 
there  (in  Jerusalem),  the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David," 
implies  that  the  kingdom  of  David  was  then  standing,  and 
that  princes  sat  on  the  bench  of  judgment,  deriving  their 
authority  from  him.  The  "for"  with  which  the  fifth  verse 
begms — "Whither  the  tribes  go  up  unto  the  testimony  of 
Israel "  (Exod.  xl.  21 ;  i.e.,  unto  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  which 
appertained  to  Israel  as  her  own  peculiar  glory;  but  Heng- 
stenberg  translates,  "According  to  the  testimony  appointed 
for  Israel ") ;  "for  there  are  set  thrones  of  judgment " — implies 
that  thus  was  fulfilled  Jehovah's  ordinance,  that  the  place  for 
"judgment"  should  be  the  place  also  for  the  sanctuary  (Deut. 
xvii.  8,  9). 

Another  confirmation,  from  independent  history,  of  the 
genuineness  of  David's  authorship  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
second  Psalm,  is  the  intimation  in  the  Psalm,  that  the  nation 
was  as  yet  one  undivided  wlwle;  for  the  fourth  verse  speaks  of 
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"  the  tribes  "  and  "  Israel "  as  all  going  up  unto  the  sanctuary : 
"Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the 
testimony  of  Israel."  After  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  under 
Eehoboam,  the  ten  tribes  no  longer  made  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  great  feasts,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
Psalm  as  doing. 

Nor  is  the  mention  in  ver.  9  of  "the  house  of  the  Lord"  incon- 
sistent with  the  date  in  David's  time,  before  Solomon  built 
the  temple;  for  David  often  in  his  Psalms  calls  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  ark  "  the  temple  of  Jehovah "  (ver.  1,  xxvii.  4r, 
Iv.  14).  Shiloh  had  been,  under  the  judges,  the  seat  of  the 
national  sanctuary.  Jerusalem  succeeded  to  it,  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Zion,  and  sacrificed  before  it  (2  Sam.  vi. 
12,  13).  His  aim  was  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  the  tribes  more 
and  more  from  old  associations  to  the  new  sanctuary  and  to 
Zion.  Moreover,  traces  of  pilgrim  processions  to  it  appear  in 
Ps.  XLii.  4  (literally),  "  I  advanced  %vith  the  solemn  steps  of 
processionists  to  the  house  of  God"  (^11^),  and  in  Ps.  Iv.  14. 

The  Maschil  Psalm  of  Asaph  (lxxviii.)  had  the  same  aim. 
The  "testimony  in  Jacob,"  in  Ps.  lxxviii.,  ver.  5,  answers  to 
"  the  testimony  of  Israel,"  in  the  one  hundeed  and  tw^enty- 
SECOND  Psalm,  ver.  4.  The  frequent  references  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  is  Jehovah's  "testimony  to  Israel,"  confirm  the 
genuineness  of  Ps.  Lxxvin.  Jehovah  gave  the  testimony,  or  law, 
to  keep  Israel  from  imitating  the  rebellion  of  their  fathers  in 
the  time  of  Moses.  Ephraim's  unfaithfulness  brought  on  them 
Jehovah's  judgments,  so  that  He  forsook  the  tabernacle  of 
Shiloh  (ver.  56-64).  But  now  again  He  awakes  as  one  out  of 
sleep,  and  destroys  their  foes,  and  restores  the  ark ;  but  not  to 
its  former  place,  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim.  Henceforth  Zion  in 
Judah  is  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  David  is  His  chosen 
king.  Ps.  Lxxviil.  70,  "  He  chose  David  His  servant,  and  took 
him  from  the  sheepfolds"  coincides  with  Jehovah's  words  to 
David  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  "  I  took  thee  from  the 
sheepcote,  from  following  the  sheep,  to  be  ruler  over  my  people." 
Ephraim's  prerogative,  which  she  had  enjoyed  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  judges,  had  been  just  transferred  to  Judah  as  a 
Divine  judgment  on  Ephraim.      The  latter  therefore,  with  the 
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haughty  spirit  which  of  old  she  had  shown  towards  Gideon 
and  Jephthah  (Judges  viii.  1,  xii.  1),  was  likely  to  resent  the 
wound  to  her  pride,  and  to  fall  into  her  old  sin  of  rebellion. 
She  had  not  submitted  to  David's  kingly  authority  till  seven 
years  after  he  had  begun  to  reign  over  Judah  (2  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 
Hence  arose  subsequently  the  readiness  of  the  ten  tribes  to 
support  the  rebellions  of  Absalom  and  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvi., 
xvii.,  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.),  and  their  final  separation  from  Judah 
under  Jeroboam.  How  seasonable  therefore  is  the  Psalmist's 
warning  to  Israel  against  incurring  a  fresh  judgment  l3y 
rebelling  against  the  appointment  of  God  which  removed  the 
nation's  king  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  from  their  seat  among 
the  ten  tribes  to  Judah !  What  is  recorded  in  the  history  has 
that  undesigned  accordance  with  the  notices  of  Ephraim  in 
the  Psalms,  which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  both  the  Psalms 
and  the  histories. 

The  latest  historical  facts  noticed  are  the  establishment  of 
the  sanctuary  on  Zion,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  after  the  restoration  of  the  ark  by  Jehovah's  marked 
interposition.  "Then  the  Lord  awaked  as  one  out  of  sleep, 
and  like  a  mighty  man  that  shouteth  by  reason  of  wine;  and  He 
smote  His  enemies  (the  Philistines  with  the  emerods)  in  the 
hinder  part"  (1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12).  Moreover,  "He  refused  the 
tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; 
but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah — the  Mount  Zion  which  He 
loved,  and  He  built  His  sanctuary  like  high  palaces.  He 
chose  David  also  His  servant  to  feed  His  people,  and  Israel  His 
inheritance."  The  Psalmist,  Asaph,  in  warning  Israel  against 
revolt  from  David,  delicately  avoids-  naming  expressly  such 
an  act,  lest  he  should  wound  the  sensitiveness  of  a  high- 
sjDirited  people :  he  leaves  them  to  make  the  application  for 
themselves.  Asaph,  the  prophet  among  Psalmists  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  30 ;  Matt.  xiii.  35),  interprets  the  deeds  of  Jehovah  in 
the  past ;  and  he  could  not,  as  being  a  Levite,  be  accused  of 
partiality  to  Judah. 

To  return  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second  Psalm, 
the  fifth  verse  mentions  "the  Jiouse  of  David."  It  had  super- 
seded the  house   of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.   1).      Now  alike  in  the 
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history  and  in  the  Psabns  a  favourite  subject  with  David  was 
God's  promise  of  the  throne  by  Nathan  to  David,  and  also  to 
"his  hoiisc  for  ever."  (2  Sam.  vii.  11,  13,  19,  25),  "The  Lord 
will  make  thee  an  house.  He  shall  build  an  house  for  thy 
name,  and  I  will  establish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  for  ever." 
"  Thou  hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while 
to  come  "  (Ps.  xxi.  4,  xviii.  50).  The  undesigned  coincidence 
of  the  Psalm  with  the  history  in  this,  as  in  the  other  particulars 
mentioned,  attests  the  truth  of  both.  Moreover,  the  evident 
design  of  the  Psalm  to  draw  the  people's  affections  round 
Jerusalem  and  its  sanctuary,  the  sacred  bond  of  the  nation's 
unity,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  published  soon  after  the 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  and  God's  immediately  subsequent 
promise  of  a  seed,  house,  and  throne  for  ever  to  David  (2  Sam. 
vi.,  vii.). 

Alluding  to  the  meaning  of  Jerusalem  (peaceful  possession), 
David  writes  (Ps.  cxxii.  6)  "  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem — 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls — For  my  brethren's  sake  I  will  now 
say.  Peace  be  within  thee."  That  prayer  is  frustrated  tempor- 
arily through  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  as  our  Lord  so  patheti- 
cally intimated  (Luke  xix.  41-43) :  "  When  He  was  come  near. 
He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  If  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which 
belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine 
eyes.  For  thine  enemies  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone 
upon  another,  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy 
visitation."  Our  part  is  to  "pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem," 
"  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  For  the  full  unity  and 
perfection  of  the  "  brethren "  is  involved  in  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  stock  into  which  we  Gentiles 
were  engrafted  (Eom.  xi.  12-18).  Therefore  we  will  pray, 
"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces!" 
or,  as  Amasai  in  the  Spirit  saluted  David  (1  Chron.  xii.  18), 
"Peace  be  unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thine  helpers;  for 
thy  God  helpeth  thee." 

David's  Pilgrim  PsALM  (CXXIV.)  was  written  after  a  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  imminent  danger.  The  only  such  peril  in 
David's  reign  was  that  in  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  wars,  to 
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which  Psalms  xliv.  and  lx.  refer.  No  particular  alhision  to 
these  wars  occurs,  as  his  design  was  to  write  a  song  for  Israel 
and  the  Church  in  all  ages.  But  the  style  confirms  the  title 
in  ascribing  the  authorship  to  David.  This  Psalm  has  now 
none  of  the  mild  softness  which  characterises  the  Psalms  of 
the  period  after  the  captivity,  as  for  instance  most  of  the 
accompanying  "  Songs  of  degrees ;"  but  it  has  all  the  impetu- 
osity of  David's  manner,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  its  design 
as  a  popular  sacred  song.  The  repetition  of  "  If  it  had  not 
been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side,"  marks  that  the  Lord's 
interposition  had  been  more  than  once :  just  as  in  the  history 
the  victory  over  Hadarezer  and  the  Syrians  was  the  Jirst 
interposition,  that  over  Edom  in  the  valley  of  Salt  was  the 
second,  and  was  followed  by  the  successful  expedition  for 
occupying  Edom,  alluded  to  in  PsALM  LX. 

The  language  is  throughout  Davidic.  Thus  in  Ps.  lv.  15, 
LVI.  2,  LVii.  3,  "  God  shall  save  me  from  him  that  would 
swallow  me  up;"  as  in  ver.  3,  "They  had  swallotvcd  us  up 
quick  "  (living).  And  in  Ps.  xviii.  4,  "  The  floods  of  ungodly 
men  made  me  afraid ;"  as  in  ver.  5,  "  The  proud  ivatcrs  had 
gone  over  our  soul."  Lastly,  Ps.  xxv.  15,  "  He  shall  pluck 
my  feet  out  of  the  net ;"  as  in  ver.  7,  "  Our  soul  is  escaped  as 
a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler."  There  is  precisely  that 
degree  of  similarity  to  David's  thought  which  must  have 
emanated  from  either  the  same  mind  or  one  copying  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  freedom  and  freshness  of  expression  such 
as  a  copyist  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to  possess. 

A  third  Psalm  of  David  among  the  "  Songs  of  degrees  "  is 
cxxxi.  In  it  he  abjures  haughtiness  and  high-minded  aims. 
Now  it  is  only  in  a  season  of  national  prosperity  that  such 
feelings  are  apt  to  arise :  they  disappear  in  times  of  trouble, 
such  as  those  which  followed  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  in 
which  most  of  the  other  "  Songs  of  degTees  "  were  composed. 

The  independent  history  records  one  case  in  which  David, 
through  the  elation  which  long-continued  prosperity  generates, 
gave  way  to  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  pride. 
It  was  when  Satan,  the  tempter  to  pride,  "  stood  up  against 
Israel,    and    provoked    David    to    number  Israel "    (1   Chron. 
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xxi.  1).  The  sin  of  the  king  was  shared  by  the  people.  So 
the  king's  punishment  was  the  slaying  of  his  people  by  the 
divinely  sent  pestilence.  As  therefore  he  had  been  their 
leader  to  pride  to  their  destruction,  so  now  that  he  has  been 
taught  humility  in  the  school  of  chastisement,  he  teaches 
Israel  the  same  lesson  of  humility  to  their  salvation.  How 
exactly  the  history  represents  this  blessed  effect  of  chastise- 
ment on  him,  in  the  words  which  it  attributes  to  him ! 
(1  Chron,  xxi.  17),  "Is  it  not  I  that  commanded  the  people 
to  be  numbered  ?  Even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done 
evil  indeed ;  but  as  for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Let  Thy  hand,  I  pray  Thee,  0  Lord  my  God,  be  on  me,  and  on 
my  father's  house,  but  not  on  Thy  people,  that  they  should  be 
plagued."  Pride  had  whoUy  given  place  to  humility,  such  as  his 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIRST  PsALM  expresses :  "  Lord,  my 
heart  is  not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty — surely  I  have  com- 
poscd  i^^'^'^P)  and  quieted  myself  [i.e.,  the  motions  of  pride]  as  a 
child  that  is  weaned  (and  rests)  upon  [^i?]  his  mother — as  a 
weaned  child  is  my  soul  upon  me ;"  i.e.,  it  still  rests  upon  its 
mother's  bosom,  whilst  it  no  longer  craves  the  mother's  milk 
(compare  our  Lord's  words  in  Matt,  xviii.  1-4) ;  so  my  soul  no 
longer  seeks  eagerly  its  old,  natural,  haughty,  and  lofty  aims. 

In  the  Psalms  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  David  breathes 
the  same  lowly  spirit:  (Ps.  xviii.  27),  "Thou  wilt  bring  down 
the  high  looks ;"  (ci.  5),  "  Him  that  hath  an  high  look  and  a 
proud  heart  will  I  not  suffer."  As  in  ver.  1,  David  says,  "  I 
do  not  exercise  myself  in  things  too  wonderful  for  me ;"  so  in 
his  Psalm  (cxxxix.  6),  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  ivonderful 
{T\Svhp^3.)  for  me." 

The  same  concern  for  Israel  above  himself  appears  in  the 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FIRST  PsALM  as  in  the  history  at  the 
close  of  the  plague  sent  for  his  and  Israel's  pride :  "  Let  Israel 
hope  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  and  for  ever;"  for  this  is 
her  true  path  to  greatness,  humility  as  to  self,  and  hope  in 
Jehovah,  as  she  may  learn  from  my  experience.  (Compare 
1  Chron.  xxi.  17.)  Hope  in  Jehovah  is  the  antidote  to  haughty 
thoughts  of  self  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  6).  The  post-exile  Psalm 
(cxxx.  7)  copies  this.     The  harmony  between  the  Psalm  and 
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the  independent  histories  in  their  representation  of  David  is 
just  what  it  ought  to  be,  if  both  be  true.  It  never  could 
result  from  forgery. 

The  ONE    HUNDEED    AND    THIRTY-THIRD    PSALM    is    the    fourth 

and  last  Psalm  of  David  among  the  "  Songs  of  degrees."  Its 
theme  is  brotherly  unity.  The  "  Behold "  at  its  beginning 
implies  that  David  had  in  view  some  such  meeting  of  the 
national  brotherhood  as  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  great 
festivals  of  the  nation.  The  comparison  drawn  from  Aaron 
harmonises  with  this  view  (ver.  2).  As  the  holy  anointing  oil 
poured  on  his  head  streamed  down  upon  his  beard,  and  thence 
to  his  skirts,  so  the  one  Holy  Spirit  flowing  from  our  one  Lord 
and  Head  upon  all  His  members  unites  them  as  all  one  in 
Him,  The  people  assembled  at  the  Passover  in  Zion — thick, 
united,  and  vigorous  as  the  lovely  dew  of  Hermou — are  before 
the  Psalmist's  eye,  a  cheering  sight  (ver.  3). 

As  in  Ps.  cxxii.  David  provided  poetical  words  to  strengthen 
the  nation's  love  for  their  new  reKgious  and  political  centre, 
Jerusalem,  so  in  this  one  hundred  and  thirty-third  Psalm 
he  glorifies  the  communion  of  saints  now  restored  in  Zion,  after 
its  long  intermission  during  the  twenty  years'  stay  of  the  ark 
out  of  the  nation's  sight  and  mind  at  Kirjath-jearim.  How 
happily  thus  do  the  Psalm  and  the  history  reflect  Kght  on  one 
another !  Thus  it  is  written  in  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  "  While  the  ark 
abode  in  Kirjath-jearim,  the  time  was  long,  for  it  was  twenty 
years,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord ; " 
and  David  proposes  to  Israel's  leaders  (1  Chron.  xiii.  3),  "  Let 
us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us ;  for  we  inquired  not 
at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul;"  and  in  2  Sam.  vi.  12,  "David 
brought  up  the  ark  of  God  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  into 
the  city  of  David  with  gladness."  The  tone  of  the  Psalm  is 
similarly  joyous  and  free  from  the  mournful  character  of  the 
post-exile  Psalms,  and  has  the  freshness,  originality,  and 
suggestiveness  which  were  to  be  expected  from  David  writing 
on  such  an  occasion.  "  The  dew "  (ver.  3),  symbolises  ever 
fresh  youth,  beauty,  vigour,  and  countless  numbers.  As 
Messiah  "  has  the  dew  of  His  youth "  (ex,  3),  i.e.,  His  ever- 
youthful  soldiery,  the  holy  brethren,  so  they  have  Him  and 
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His  grace  as  the  dew,  gladdening,  refreshing,  and  uniting  them 
as  one  in  Him.  Finally,  they  shall  light  upon  the  enemy  "  as 
the  dew  falleth  on  the  ground  "  (2  Sam.  xvii.  12,  which  image 
of  Hushai  was  probably  before  David's  mind  ;  Eev.  xix.  13-15). 
Then,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  "  shall  the  remnant  of  Jacob  be 
in  the  midst  of  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord,  that 
tarrieth  not  for  man "  (Mic.  v.  7).  May  we  meantime  be  of 
the  spiritual  church,  which,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  is  saturated 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  whilst  it  is  dry  on  all  the  earth  beside 
(Judges  vi.  37),  loyal  to  the  written  word  of  God,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Spirit  of  the  Incarnate  Word  ! 
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LECTURE  XX. 

PSALMS    VIIL,    XXm.,    XXXVI.,    CXXXYIII.,    CXXXIX.,    CXL., 
CXLI.,    CXLII,,    CXLIII.,    CXLIV.,    CLXV. 

EIGHT  consecutive  Psalms  of  David  close  his  contributions 
to  the  Psalter :  cxxxviii.,  cxxxix.,  cxl.,  cxli.,  cxlii.,  cxliii., 
cxliv.,  cxlv.  This  octave  begins  and  ends  with  praise,  intro- 
ductory to  the  grand  hallelujahs  which  close  the  whole.  The 
HUNDEED  AND  THIETY-EIGHTH  PsALM  IS  One  of  the  many  Psalms 
of  David  called  forth  by  Jehovah's  promise  through  Nathan 
of  the  perpetuity  of  his  house  and  throne  (xviii.,  xxi.,  LXI., 
CL,  cm.,  ex.).  In  Psalm  xvin.  49,  David  says,  "  I  will  give 
thanks  unto  Thee  among  the  heathen,"  adding,  "  Great  deliver- 
ance giveth  He  to  His  king,  to  His  anointed,  to  David, 
and  to  his  seed  for  evermore."  So  here  (cxxxviii.  1),  "Before 
the  gods  will  I  sing  praise  unto  Thee;"  i.e.,  he  challenges 
the  heathen  gods  to  show,  if  they  could,  any  boon  like 
this  which  they  had  bestowed,  as  well  as  promised.  Now 
when  we  turn  to  the  history,  we  find  David  uttering 
unmistakably  the  same  sentiment,  yet  with  such  variation 
of  expression  as  proves  the  coincidence  undesigned  (2  Sam. 
vii.  18-23):  "Who  am  I,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  is 
my  house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?  And  this 
was  yet  a  small  thing  in  Thy  sight ;  but  Thou  hast  spoken 
also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  gTeat  while  to  come.  Where- 
fore there  is  none  like  Thee,  neither  is  there  any  god  beside  Thee, 
according  to  all  that  we  have  heard  with  our  ears."  Again, 
answering  to  the  second  verse  of  Psalm  cxxxviil,  "  I  will 
worship  toward  Tliy  holy  te'm2de,  and  praise  Thy  name  for  Thy 
loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth."     In  the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  1, 
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18,  28),  after  David  had  "sat  in  his  house,"  and  expressed  his 
wish  to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah,  and  received  from  Nathan 
Jehovah's  promise  of  a  lasting  seed  and  throne,  "  he  went  in 
and  sat  bcfo^^e  Jehovah"  i.e.,  before  the  ark  in  His  tabernacle  on 
Zion,  corresponding  to  the  words  in  the  Psalm,  "  toward  Thy 
holy  temple."  And  he  said,  "Now,  0  Lord  God,  Thou  art  that 
God,  and  Thy  words  be  true,  and  Thou  hast  promised  this  goodness 
unto  Thy  servant "  (2  Sam.  vii.  18),  corresponding  to  the  words 
in  the  Psalm,  "  Thy  loving-kindness  and  Thy  truth."  Again,  if 
the  history  (2  Sam,  vii.  21,  22,  25,26)  represents  David  saying, 
"  For  Thy  ivord's  sake  hast  Thou  done  all  these  great  things ; 
wherefore  Thou  art  great,  0  Lord  God ;  and  now  the  word 
that  Thou  hast  spoken  concerning  Thy  servant  and  his  house, 
establish  it  for  ever,  and  do  as  Thou  hast  said,  and  let  Thy 
name  he  magnified  for  ever"  (see  also  1  Chron.  xvii.  19-25)  ; 
the  HUNDEED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH  PsALM  (ver.  2)  makes  him 
to  say,  "  Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  word  above  all  Thy  name," 
i.e..  Thou  hast  shown  the  magnitude  of  Thy  revealed  character 
of  loving-kindness  and  truth  in  this  promise  of  perpetuity  to 
my  seed  and  my  throne,  above  all  Thy  past  manifestations  of 
Thyself  in  behalf  of  Thy  people.  Who  can  doubt  the  reality 
of  the  coincidence  of  thought  between  David's  thanksgiving  in 
the  history  and  that  in  the  Psalm  ?  yet  it  is  anything  but  ob- 
trusive, and  would  hardly  be  noticed  if  it  were  not  pointed  out ; 
just  the  coincidence  which  would  never  be  contrived  by 
a  forger. 

Another  particular  noticed  in  the  Psalm  is,  that  this  grand 
promise,  which  ^ve  Christians  know  finds  its  full  realisation  in 
Messiah  alone,  was  the  answer  to  prayer  (ver.  3),  "  In  the  day 
when  I  cried.  Thou  answeredst  me."  Now  prayer  is  based  on 
God's  promises ;  so  in  the  history  we  find  first  David's  desire  to 
build  the  Lord's  house ;  then  Jehovah's  meeting  that  desire  by 
His  promise  to  build  (metaphorically  speaking)  David's  house  ; 
then  David's  prayer,  resting  on  Jehovah's  promise  (1  Chron. 
xvii.  25),  "  Thou,  0  my  God,  hast  told  Thy  servant  that  Thou 
wilt  build  him  an  house,  therefore  Thy  servant  hath  found  in 
his  heart  to  jiray  before  Thee."  Here  again  we  have  a  coinci- 
dence such  as  accords  best  with  the  theory  of  the  genuineness 
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of  both  Psalm  and  history.  Psalm  xxi.  2,  4,  confirms  the 
same  view :  "  Thou  hast  given  the  king  his  heart's  desire,  and 
hast  not  withholden  the  request  of  his  lips ;  he  asked  life  of 
Thee,  and  Thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length  of  days  for  ever  and 
ever."     (So  also  Psalm  lxl  5,  6.) 

The  sixth  verse,  "  Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  Re 
respect  unto  the  lowly,"  may  shed  light  on  the  obscure  passage 
(1  Chron.  xvii.  17),  "Thou  hast  regarded  me  according  to  the 
law  (manner)  of  the  man  of  high  degree,"  i.e.,  so  as  to  elevate 
me,  the  lowly  man  (as  he  says,  "  What  am  I,  and  what  is  mine 
house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ? "  ver.  1 6  ;  and  the 
Hebrew  for  "man"  in  verse  17  is  the  generic  term,  ha-adam, 
an  ordinary  man,  not  ish,  a  distinguished  man),  and  my  house 
to  a  high  decree.  So  2  Sam.  vii.  19,  "  This  is  the  law  of  the 
man,  0  Lord  God,"  i.e.,  this  is  the  law  of  loving-kindness 
which  God  requires  of  men  towards  their  fellow-men,  and 
which  Thou  exercisest  Thyself  condescendingly  towards  me  (Mic. 
vi.  8).  So  David  says  also  in  Psalm  viii.  4,  "  What  is  the 
son  of  man  {adani),  that  Thou  visitest  him  ?"  viz.,  with  such 
favour.  The  Son  of  God  stooped  to  man's  level,  that  He  might 
raise  man  to  the  high  degxee  of  oneness  with  God.  The 
article  in  Hebrew,  "  the  man  of  high  degree"  (1  Chron.  xvii. 
17),  probably  is  designed  by  the  Spirit  to  hint  at  this,  though 
David  may  not  have  known  the  full  significance  of  his  own 
words  (1  Peter  i.  11,  12).  "The  law  of  the  man"  is  the  law 
of  perfect  sympathy  of  man  with  man,  which  the  man,  Messiah, 
realised,  making  Himself,  from  being  one  with  the  Father, 
"  for  a  little  (so  translate,  as  best  agreeing  with  Paul's  scope  in 
Heb.  ii.  7)  lower  than  the  angels,"  and  therefore  ultimately  to 
be  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,"  having  "  all  things  put 
under  His  feet"  (Ps.  viil  5,  6). 

David  adds,  ver.  7,  "  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst  of  trouble. 
Thou  wilt  revive  me,"  reminding  us  of  his  comforting  words  in 
Psalm  xxiii.  4,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  Thou  art  with  me. 
Thy  rod  and  staff  comfort  me."  (Compare  Psalm  lxxi.  20, 
which  forms  a  pair  with  David's  Psalm  lxx.,  and  is  therefore 
probably  also  his.)     His  anticipation,  "  Thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
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Thine  hand  against  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies,"  was  realised 
in  the  series  of  triumphs  over  foreign  foes,  Philistia,  Moab, 
Zobah,  Syria,  Ammon,  and  Amalek,  all  following  in  the  history 
(2  Sam.  viii.),  as  in  the  Psahii,  after  the  p-omise  of  an  eternal 
seed  and  throne  (2  Sam.  vii.). 

David's  confident  expectation,  ^^  Jehovah  will  perfect  that 
which  conccrneth  me,"  in  the  Psalm  (cxxxviii.  8),  rests  on 
David's  similar  prayer  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  25),  "The 
word  that  Thou  hast  spoken  concerriing  Thy  servant  and  his 
house,  establish  it  for  ever,  and  do  as  Thou  hast  said."  God 
having  begun  the  work  of  the  exaltation  of  David's  throne  and 
seed,  would  "not  forsake  the  work  of  His  own  hands." 

The  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-NINTH  PsALM  proves  its  Davidic 
authorship  by  more  than  one  phrase,  linking  it  with  David's 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-EIGHTH  PsALM.  "The  Way  ever- 
lasting," at  the  close  of  cxxxix.,  answers  to  "Thy  mercy,  0 
Jehovah,  endureth  for  ever,"  at  the  close  of  cxxxviii.  The 
sentence,  "Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off"  {i.e.,  how- 
ever far  off  heaven  be  from  earth,  Thou  in  heaven  knowest  even 
my  every  thought  here  below),  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  2,  corresponds 
in  contrast  to  cxxxvilL  6,  "  The  proud  He  knoweth  afar  off," 
i.e..  He  knoweth  thoroughly,  but  only  to  put  them  to  a  distance. 
And  the  assurance,  "Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  Thine  hand 
against  the  wrath  of  mine  enemies,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall 
save  me  "  (Ps.  cxxxviiL  7),  is  the  same  thought  as  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
10),  "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  {i.e.,  if  I  pass  as 
rapidly  as  the  morning  sunlight  from  east  to  y^Q^t,  fleeing  from 
enemies,  Iv.  6-8),  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Tliy 
right  hand  shall  hold  (uphold)  me."  So,  too,  the  sentiment  in 
Psalm  cxxxix.  11,  "  If  I  say  (in  despondent  fear).  Surely  {only,  if 
nothing  else  can,  at  least)  the  darkness  (of  trouble)  shall  cover 
(  ^IK',  overwhelm)  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about  me," 
tallies  with  that  in  cxxxvin.  7,  "  Though  I  walk  in  the  midst 
of  trouble,  Thou  wilt  revive  me." 

Furthermore,  a  coincidence  of  word  between  the  Psahn 
and  the  history  is  seen  in  comparing  Psalm  cxxxix.  2  with 
2  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  1.  We  saw  that  the  subject 
uppermost  in  David's  mind  in  Psalm  cxxxviii.  was  Jehovah's 
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promise  to  him  of  a  perpetual  throne  and  seed,  recorded  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  As,  therefore,  cxxxix.  has  been  shown  to  be 
closely  linked  to  exxxviii.,  the  same  promise  must  still  be  in 
David's  thought  in  cxxxix.,  as  a  consolatory  assurance  of 
salvation  to  him  and  his  seed  in  all  coming  troubles :  "  When 
David,  the  king,  sat  in  his  house,"  according  to  the  history, 
Jehovah  gave  him  the  promise ;  and  so  in  the  Psalm,  David, 
with  undesigned  coincidence  of  thought  and  language,  says, 
"  Thou  knowest  my  cloionsitting  and  mine  uprising ; "  viz., 
when  "he  went  in  and  sat  before  Jehovah"  (2  Sam.  vii.  18; 
1  Chron.  xvii.  16). 

God's  having  "  covered  David  in  the  (dark)  womb  "  is  his 
assurance  here  that  no  darkness  can  hide  him  from  Jehovah's 
protection  (Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  13);  so  also  in  David's  Psalm  (xxii. 
10),  he  says,  "I  was  cast  upon  Thee  from  the  womb."  He  adds 
(ver.  14),  "  I  am  fearfully  made,"  using  the  same  Hebrew 
(nisnia)  to  express  the  same  idea  of  God's  infinite  power 
being  such  as  to  inspire  reverential  fear,  in  the  Psalm,  as  he 
used  in  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  23) :  "  God  went 
to^do  for  you  tcrrihle  things ; "  and  again,  in  Psalm  lxv.  5, 
"  By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt  Thou  answer  us, 
0  God  of  our  salvation."  Job's  (x.  10,  11)  vivid  description 
of  God's  creation  of  the  embryo  was  possibly  before  David's 
mind.  His  reference  here  (ver.  16)  to  the  "  book  "  of  God's 
predestinating  love — "In  Thy  look  all  my  members  are 
written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet 
there  was  none  of  them" — corresponds  to  that  in  David's 
Psalm  (lvi.  8),  "  My  wanderings,  are  they  not  in  Thy  hook  ?  " 

"How  precious"  he  exclaims  (ver.  17),  "are  Thy  thoughts 
unto  me ! "  just  as  in  his  thikty-sixth  Psalm  (ver.  7)  he  says, 
"How  precious"  (the  same  Hebrew  as  in  cxxxix.  17)  "is 
Thy  loving-kindness,  0  God  !  "  The  thoughts  of  God  to  him, 
prominent  in  David's  mind  at  this  time,  were  the  Divine  pro- 
mises of  setting  up  David's  seed,  and  establishing  his  kingdom 
for  ever.  The  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19)  incidentally  reveals 
"  how  precious  "  these  were  in  David's  estimation,  and  "  how 
great  the  sum  of  them."  "  Wlio  am  I,  0  Lord  God,  and 
what  is  my  house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?     And 
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this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  Thy  sight,  0  Lord  God ;  but 
Thou  hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great 
while  to  come."  "  If  I  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sand  "  (Ps.  cxxxix.  18)  :  here  David  remem- 
bers, and  appropriates  to  his  seed,  God's  promise  to  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxii.  12) :  "I  will  surely  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered."  Again,  in  what 
follows,  "  When  I  awake,  I  am  still  with  Thee,"  we  discern 
the  same  voice  as  in  Psalm  lxiii.  6  :  "  When  I  remember  Thee 
upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  Thee  in  the  night  watches." 
The  Divine  promise  evidently  was  the  one  thought  ever  before 
David,  on  the  night  after  Nathan  had  announced  it  to  David. 
It  was  probably  during  the  night  that  the  main  idea  of  this 
Psalm  was  sketched  out  under  the  Spirit ;  hence  he  naturally 
refers  to  the  night  and  darkness  in  verses  11,  12  :  "  If  I  say. 
Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be 
light  about  me ;  yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee,  but 
the  night  shineth  as  the  day :  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
both  alike  to  Thee." 

The  Psalm  (cxxxix.  19)  attributes  to  David  the  sentiment, 
"  Surely  Thoio  wilt  slay  the  wicked — depart  from  me,  therefore, 
ye  bloody  men ; "  and  the  history,  with  the  unstudied  consist- 
ency of  truth,  puts  into  his  mouth,  in  reference  to  Joab, 
Abner's  treacherous  murderer,  exactly  similar  language :  "  I 
and  my  kingdom  are  guiltless  before  the  Lord  for  ever  from 
the  blood  of  Abner ;  let  it  rest  on  the  head  of  Joab  and  on  all 
his  father's  house.  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  ?  as  a  man  falleth 
before  wicked  men,  so  fellest  thou.  The  Lord  shall  reward 
the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness."  Such,  too,  was 
his  spirit  in  slaying  Saul's  slayer  and  Ishbosheth's  murderers, 
and  finally,  in  directing  Solomon  "  not  to  let  Joab's  hoar  head 
go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  28,  29,  iv.  10,  12  ; 
1  Kings  ii.  5,  6),  since  David  had  not  felt  himself  previously 
strong  enough  to  execute  just  vengeance  on  him  (2  Sam.  iii. 
39).  David's  own  shedding  of  blood  was  forced  on  him  (with 
the  one  sad  exception,  now  forgiven,  that  of  Uriah) :  therefore 
Shimei's  charge  against  him  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7),  as  "  a  man  of 
blood,"  could  not  debar  him  from  Jehovah's  promised  blessing. 
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David  accordingly,  conscious  of  his  own  integrity,  yet  feelino- 
the  need  of  God's  testing  and  leading,  prays  in  conclusion, 
"  Search  me,  0  God,  and  know  my  heart — see  if  there  by  any 
way  of  sorrovj  in  me — and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
The  Hebrew  for  idols  is  akin  to  that  for  sorrows  (rin^'j?  D"'nvj?). 
So  the  author  of  Psalm  cxxxix.  is  identified  with  that  of 
Psalm  xvl,  which  is  an  undoubtedly  Davidic  Psalm :  for 
Psalm  xvi.  4  has  the  same  sentiment  incidentally,  and  there- 
fore undesignedly,  introduced :  "  Their  sorroios  shall  be  multi- 
plied that  hasten  after  another  god."  "  The  way  of  idolatry  " 
(not  only  outward  idolatry,  but  the  more  refined  form,  the  seat 
of  which  is  the  heart ;  1  John  v.  21),  is  "  the  way  of  sorrow," 
and  shuts  out  from  "  the  way  everlasting." 

The  title  attests  David's  authorship  of  Psalm  cxl.  The 
Psalm  resembles  the  undoubtedly  Davidic  Psalms :  at  the 
same  time,  the  originality,  condensation,  elevation  of  tone, 
and  the  vigour  of  style,  preclude  its  being  an  imitation  by 
some  later  composer.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Psalms  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  it  in  its  reference  to  the  future  destinies 
of  David's  seed.  Like  them,  it  is  marked  by  the  use  of  rare 
and  poetical  words.  As  in  Psalm  cxxviii.  he  had  set  before 
his  seed  God's  promise  of  perjietuity  (which  the  history, 
2  Sam.  vii.,  records)  as  the  ground  for  hope  and  praise ;  and 
in  CXXXIX.  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  God,  as  the 
motive  for  shunning  evil,  and  thcrehy  having  God's  safeguard 
in  all  dangers ;  so  now  he  brings  before  them  the  coming 
dangers  from  violent  and  calumnious  enemies,  such  as  Saul 
had  been :  hence  he  borrows  in  this  Psalm  much  from  his 
Sauline  Psalms:  thus  ver.  1,  "Deliver  me  from  the  violent 
man,"  answers  to  Psalm  xviir.  48,  and  in  the  history  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  49),  in  the  past  time,  "  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from 
the  violent  man."  So  ver.  2,  "  They  are  gathered  together," 
answers  to  Psalms  lvi.  6,  lix.  3  ;  and  ver.  3,  "  Adders'  poison 
is  under  their  lips,"  answers  to  Iviii.  4 ;  and  ver.  2,  "  They 
have  sharpened  their  tongues,"  answers  to  Ixiv.  3,  "  Who  whet 
their  tongue  like  a  sword."  The  image  of  "  a  snare,  cords, 
a  net,"  is  a  favourite  one  with  David  (Ps.  xxxi.  4,  lvil  6,  lxiv.  5, 

CXLIL  3). 
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But  what  especially  identifies  the  hundred  and  fortieth 
Psalm  as  David's  is  the  allusion  to  "  war"  and  the  "  battle  "  in 
verses  2,  7,  "  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle" 
(Hebrew,  armoury).  Goliath  had  "  a  helmet  of  brass  upon  his 
head,"  yet  this  did  not  save  his  forehead  from  David's  sling 
and  stone.  Saul  would  have  had  David  wear  his  helmet  of 
brass,  but  David  put  it  off,  as  not  having  proved  it.  But  he 
had  another  helmet,  which  he  had  proved,  and  which  saved  his 
head  from  the  enemy ;  it  was  God's  faithfulness  to  His  child : 
"  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  armature."  The 
allusion  to  Saul's  arming  of  him  is  evident  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38), 
yet  incidental,  just  such  a  coincidence  as  the  forger  would 
never  invent,  and  which  truth  alone  has  produced.  The  king's 
bodyguard  was  designated  "  keeper  of  his  head "  (xxviii.  2)  • 
such  Achisli  intended  David  to  be  to  him.  But  David  himself 
had  as  the  keeper  of  his  head  the  great  Jehovah  Himself. 

In  verse  11  the  Hebrew  accents  require  the  translation,  "  A 
man  of  violence  (and)  evil,  He  (Jehovah)  shall  hunt  him ; " 
answering  to  xxxv.  6,  "  Let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  persecute 
them."  Again,  verse  12,  "  The  Lord  will  maintain  the  cause 
of  the  afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor,"  answers  to  David's 
Psalm  (ix.  4),  "  Thou  hast  maintained  r/iy  right  and  my  cause." 
Solomon  adopted  the  same  phrase  and  thought  in  his  prayer 
(1  Kings  viii.  45,  49),  "  Maintain  Thou  their  cause."  All 
these  harmonies  are  indicative  of  truth,  and  confirm  our  faith 
in  the  written  Word. 

The  central  thought  of  Psalm  cxll  lies  in  verses  3, 4,  wherein 
David  by  his  own  prayer  indirectly  warns  his  posterity  to 
seek  grace  to  resist  the  temptation,  sure  to  arise  in  witnessing 
in  times  to  come  the  'pros'perity  of  the  godless  world  powers, 
and  the  depression  of  the  elect  nation  of  Jehovah.  "  Set  a 
watch,  0  Lord,  before  my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips," 
answers  exactly  to  David's  resolution  in  Psalm  xxxix.  1,  "  I 
said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my 
tongue :  I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  the  wicked 
is  before  me,"  i.e.,  whilst  as  yet  they  are  not  cut  off,  but 
flourishing ;  and  xxxviL  1,  "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil- 
doers, neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers  of  iniquity." 
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The  cycle  of  Davidic  Psalms  (cxxxviii.-cxlv.),  of  which 
cxli.  is  one,  was  called  forth  by  David's  reflections  upon 
God's  promise  to  him  and  his  seed  in  2  Sam.  vii.  He  desired 
that  they  should  not  forfeit  it  by  sin,  and  he  wishes  hereby 
to  encourage  them  to  believing  hope  amidst  the  trials  which 
under  the  Spirit  he  foresaw.  From  his  own  experience,  he 
tells  them  to  trust  in  God  as  the  anchor  of  safety  in  the 
coming  storms.  This  prophetic  legacy  of  David  corresponds 
to  his  last  words  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7.  The  cycle  fitly  closes 
David's  contributions  to  the  Psalter,  as  its  reference  is  pro- 
phetically to  the  events  affecting  David's  seed  and  kingdom 
to  the  remotest  times.  In  Psalms  cxlil,  cxliil,  he  shows  his 
seed  how  to  sustain  themselves  in  times  of  extremity.  Psalm 
CXLIV.  forms  the  transition  from  the  prayer  songs  to  the  praise 
song  with  wliich,  in  CXLV.,  the  whole  series  concludes.  Psalm 
cxxxviiL,  the  opening  Psalm,  wherein  he  joyfully  praises  God 
for  the  promise  (2  Sam.  vii.),  answers  to  the  closing  Psalm  of 
the  series,  cxLV.,  wherein  he  rejoices  at  its  fulfilment.  Thus 
the  lamentations  and  prayers  are  enclosed  between  the  praises 
and  thanksgivings.  This  series,  instead  of  the  diffuse  style 
of  the  previous  Psalms,  is  characterised  by  the  liveliness  and 
terseness  of  the  earliest  Psalms  of  the  Psalter — a  strong  con- 
firmation of  their  Davidic  authorship.  These  eight  Psalms 
of  David,  viz.,  seven,  the  sacred  number,  with  an  introduction, 
are  appended  to  his  seventy-two  preceding  ones. 

The  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-FIEST  PsALM  shows  its  connection 
with  the  whole  cycle  by  its  rare  and  elevated  forms,  which 
characterise  all  in  the  group.  Verses  9,  10,  connect  themselves 
with  verse  5  of  cxl. ;  verse  6  points  to  cxxxviii.  4.  What  proves 
that  David  looked  beyond  individual  references  and  the  imme- 
diate present  is  the  language  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses : 
Now  "  our  (Israel's)  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth." 
But  the  day  is  coming  when  (cxli.  5)  "  yet  my  prayer  shall  be  in 
their  calamities,  when  their  judges  (the  enemy's  judges,  i.e.,  rulers) 
shall  be  overthrown  in  stony  places  " — a  prophetical  germ  taken 
up  by  Isaiah  (xxvi.  19),  and  fully  developed  by  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.), 
who  represents,  under  the  same  image,  Israel  saying,  "  Our 
bones    are  dried  and    our  hope  is  lost ;"  and,    on    the  other 
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hand,  the  coming  revival,  when  Jehovah  shall  say,  "  Come 
from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain, 
that  they  may  live.  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves, 
and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you 
into  the  land  of  Israel."  There  is  a  coincidence  with  David's 
Psalm  (liii.  5) :  As  the  enemy  has  "  scattered  the  hones "  of 
Israel,  so  in  righteous  retribution  "  God  shall  scatter  the  hones 
of  him  that  encampeth  against "  her :  so  also  Ezekiel  xxxix, 
10—21.  Then  shaU  the  heathen  world-powers  (cxLi.  6)  "hear 
David's  words"  (Ps.  ii.  9,  10,  "Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye 
kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth  ;  kiss  the  Son,  lest 
He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way");  "for  they  are  sweet." 
The  same  Hebrew  (i^V^,  nahemu)  is  used  for  "  dainties "  of 
the  wicked  in  ver.  4,  as  is  used  for  David's  "  sweet  words,"  ver. 
6 ;  for  the  true  sweetness  is  with  the  godly,  not  with 
the  wicked.  The  "  sweet  words "  of  the  inspired  teacher's 
"  mouth,"  whereby  he  invites  them  to  submit  to  the  Lord's 
Anointed,  they  now  despise ;  but  "  in  their  calamities "  he 
(David  typically,  and  Messiah  the  Antitype)  will  pray  for 
them  (ver.  5);  and  taught  by  calamities,  "they  shall  hear  his 
words  "  (ver.  6),  and  "  praise  Jehovah  when  they  hear  the  words 
of  his  mouth  "  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  4,  thus  answering  to  cxli.  5,  6). 

The  individual  references  in  the  Psalm  may  be  traced  in 
the  prayer  (ver.  4),  "  Let  me  not  eat  of  their  dainties,"  namely, 
such  as  the  meats  of  Ahsalom's  hypocritical  sacrifices,  of  which 
David's  treacherous  friend  Ahithophel  partook  (2  Sam.  xv.  7, 
12),  and  Adonijah's,  of  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  partook 
(1  Kings  i.  9,  41).  Again  (ver.  5),  "  Let  the  righteous  smite 
me ;  it  shall  be  a  kindness :  and  let  him  reprove  me ;  it  shall 
be  an  oil  for  the  head "  (so  the  Hebrew),  "  which  shall  not 
break  my  head"  (the  vital  part:  so  Ps.  Lxviii.  21,  cx,  6). 
Jehovah  makes  the  very  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  break  their 
heads  (Prov.  i.  32;  Hab.  iii.  13).  His  very  chastisement  of 
His  children  is  His  oil  to  heal  them  (Ps.  in.  3,  iv.  7).  So 
David,  in  the  history,  receives  the  prophet  Nathan's  reproof 
(2  Sam.  xii.  13-23)  with  the  same  meekness  and  recognition 
of  God's  love  in  smiting  him,  as  he  here  professes  in  the 
Psalm  (cxli.  5).     But  what  is  his  uppermost  thought  in   this, 
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as  in  the  other  Psahns  of  the  cycle,  is  God's  promise  (2  Sam. 
vii).  His  prayer  here,  "  Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  it  shall 
be  kindness,"  rests  on  Jehovah's  declaration  there  (2  Sam.  vii. 
14,  15):  "If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the 
rod  of  men  "  (humanity,  as  of  man  to  man,  father  dealing  with 
a  son) ;  "but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  as  I 
took  it  from  Saul." 

Another  undesigned  coincidence  between  the  Psalm  and 
the  history  is  in  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  taken  in  their  primary 
sense  (Ps.  cxli.  6).  Wlien  their  judges  are  overthrown  in  stoni/ 
places,  they  shall  hear  my  words,  for  they  are  sweet:"  to  which 
the  historical  narrative  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17)  literally  corresponds : 
"  They  took  Absalom,  and  cast  him  into  a  great  pit  in  the 
wood,  and  laid  a  very  great  heap  of  stones  upon  him;"  and 
(2  Sam.  xix.  10),  "Absalom,  whom  we  anointed  over  us,  is 
dead  in  battle:  now,  therefore,  why  speak  ye  not  a  word  of 
bringing  the  king  back?"  After  the  overthrow  of  their 
would-be  judge  (2  Sam.  xv.  4,  "  0  that  I  were  made  judge  in 
the  land ! ")  in  stony  places,  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  joined 
Judah  in  hearing  David's  sweet  words,  better  than  all  Absa- 
lom's "dainties"  and  flatteries  (2  Sam.  xv.  2-6,  12):  "He 
bowed  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of  Judah,  even  as  the  heart  of 
one  man,  so  that  they  sent  this  word  unto  the  king,  Eeturn, 
thou  and  all  thy  servants  "  (2  Sam.  xix.  14,  41-43). 

Finally,  the  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  LXX.  support 
the  translation  of  verse  7,  "Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the 
grave's  mouth,  as  when  one  cutteth  and  maketh  furrows  upon 
the  earth."  The  word  "wood"  is  arbitrarily  introduced  in  the 
English  version.  The  image  of  the  scattering  of  Israel's  bones 
and  David's  seed,  as  the  earth  is  furrowed  up  on  one  side  and 
the  other  by  the  plough,  suggests  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
of  Israel  and  David's  seed,  just  as  ploughing  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  crop  to  spring  up.  The  English  version,  if  preferred,  still 
yields  the  same  thought;  the  tree  is  cut  by  the  root,  but  the 
stump  remains,  out  of  which  the  new  scion  shall  spring :  "The 
rod  out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse,  and  the  Branch  out  of  his 
roots"  (Isa.  xi.  1  ;  compare  also  vi,  13). 

The  HUNDRED  AND   FOETY-SECOND  PsALM  refers  primarily  to 
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David,  when  he  took  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  after  he  had 
been  obHged  to  leave  his  retreat  among  the  Phihstines.  The 
title,  "A  prayer  (Tephillah,  a  supplicatory  jjr ay er),  when  he  was 
in  the  cave"  refers  to  this.  The  history  in  1  Sam.  xxi.,  xxii. 
corresponds.  It  was  a  time  when  matters  had  come  to  an 
extremity,  and  his  spirit  sank  within  him  at  the  seemingly 
hopeless  prospect  (ver.  4) ;  "I  looked  on  my  right  hand — but 
there  was  no  man  that  would  know  me :  refuge  failed  me:"  just 
as  the  history  represents  the  refuge  which  he  hoped  to  find 
from  Saul  at  Achish's  court  failing  him,  so  that  he  had  to 
return  to  Saul's  territory,  and  hve  an  outlaw's  life  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam  as  his  hiding-place. 

But  this  Psalm  has  a  wider  range  than  its  prototype,  the 
FIFTY-SEVENTH  PsALM,  which  similarly  was  composed,  as  its 
title  says,  "  Wlien  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave : "  this  was 
after  his  return  from  sojourning  among  the  Philistines,  to  which 
the  FIFTY-SIXTH  PsALM  refers.  Hence  this  hundred  and  forty- 
second  Psalm  has  in  the  title  "  Maschil,"  i.e.,  instruction;  for 
David  designs  it  to  instruct,  in  all  ages  to  come,  his  seed  and 
all  the  Israel  of  God  how  to  find  relief,  when  they  are  in  the 
cave-like  darkness  of  trial.  This  hundred  and  forty-second 
Psalm  accordingly  connects  itself  with  the  other  Psalms  of  the 
cycle :  ver.  3,  "  They  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,"  answers  to 
CXLI.  9,  "  Keep  me  from  the  snares  which  they  have  laid  for 
me,"  and  cxl.  5 ;  and  the  clause,  "  When  my  spirit  was  over- 
whelmed within  me,  then  Thou  knewest  my  path,"  answers 
to  cxLiii.  4,  "  My  spirit  is  overwhelmed  within  me : "  and  so, 
with  undesigned  coincidence,  on  another  occasion  the  history  re- 
presents the  conflict  between  sense  and  faith,  and  the  triumph 
of  David's  trust  over  David's  fears  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6) :  "  David 
was  greatly  distressed — but  David  encouraged  himself  in  the 
Lord  his  God."  This  was  the  exact  feeling  of  David  in  his 
perilous  position  at  Gath,  as  Psalm  lvi.  3  expresses  it, 
"  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee." 

Psalm  cxliil  shows  its  connection  with  cxlil  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  ver.  4,  "  Therefore  is  my  spirit  overwhelmed 
within  me,"  here  with  ver.  3  there,  "When  my  spirit  was 
overwhelmed  within  me,  then  Thou  knewest  my  path ;"  also 
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ver.  8,  "  Cause  me  to  know  the  way  wherein  I  should  walk, " 
with  ver.  3  there,  "Thou  knewest  my  path — in  the  way 
wherein  I  walked;"  also  ver.  11,  "Bring  my  soul  out  of 
trouble,"  with  ver.  7,  "  Bring  my  soul  out  of  trouble."  Twice 
(ver.  2  and  12)  David  makes  his  plea  with  God,  "  for  I  am 
Thy  servant;"  and  urges  God,  "Hear  my  prayer — in  Thy 
faithfulness  and  in  Thy  righteousness."  The  "  righteousness  " 
cannot  mean  one  grounded  on  David's  merits ;  for  he  cries, 
"  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  Thy  servant,  for  in  Thy  sight 
shall  no  man  living  be  justified ; "  but  must  be  God's  regard  to 
His  own  honour  as  at  stake  in  saving  one  who  trusts  in  and 
strives  to  please  Him.  "  Faithfulness  "  presupposes  a  promise 
to  which  God  is  "  faithful."  Here  the  history  is  in  undesigned 
harmony  with,  and  furnishes  the  key  to,  the  Psalm.  The 
promise  referred  to  throughout  this  octave  of  Psalms  is  that 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  &c. :  "  When  thy  days  be  fulfilled 
— I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee — and  I  will  establish  his 
kingdom.  If  he  commit  iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him — but  my 
mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him ;  and  thine  house  and 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever."  Wliat  fixes  the 
connection  of  the  Psalm  with  the  history  is  the  frequent 
application  of  the  term,  "  Thy  (Jehovah's)  servant,"  by  David 
to  himself  in  the  latter,  as  in  verses  2  and  12  of  the  former : 
Jehovah  had  first  used  it  of  David,  "  Tell  to  my  servant,  to 
David;"  David  therefore  fastens  on  it  as  his  plea  again  and 
again  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  19-21,  25-29).  David's  plea,"  "Por  I 
am  Thy  servant,"  is  no  boast  of  his  service,  but  a  magnifying 
of  God's  electing  graee :  "  Who  am  I,  0  Lord  God  ?  and  what  is 
my  house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?"  (2  Sam. 
vii.  18).  Compare  also  title  of  Ps.  xviir.  "  A  Psalm  of  David, 
the  servant  of  Jehovah." 

The  prayer  (ver.  8),  "  Cause  me  to  hear  Thi/  loving-kindness 
in  the  morning,"  is  a  cry  for  speedy,  seasonable,  and  mature 
help.  The  connecting  of  the  "morning"  with  salvation,  as 
the  favourable  season  for  granting  it,  answers,  with  the  un- 
studied coincidence  which  marks  genuineness,  to  the  history 
which  puts  in  David's  mouth  the  words  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  4),  "  He 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a 
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morning  without  clouds;"  so  also  David's  (Psalm  lix.  16),  "I 
will  sing  aloud  of  Th]/  mercy  in  the  morning." 

Lastly,  the  cry  (ver.  6),  "  My  soul  thirsteth  after  Thee  as  a 
thirsty  land,"  answers  to  David's  own  words  in  Psalm  lxiil  1, 
when  he  was  fleeing  from  Absalom,  and  still  "  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah "  (title,  Ps,  LXin.)  on  the  near  side  of  Jordan : 
"My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee."  The  history  here  again  is  in 
undesigned  agreement  with  the  Psalm  (2  Sam.  xvi.  2,  14) : 
"  The  king,  and  all  the  people  with  him,  came  weary,  and 
refreshed  themselves "  with  Ziba's  fruits ;  also  xvii.  2.  The 
Hebrew  for  "thirsty"  in  Psalm  cxliil  is  the  same  as  for 
"  weary  "  in  lxiil  1,  margin,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  and  means 
"  panting,"  "  weary,"  "  thirsting  "  Q^^'!)?). 

The  HUNDKED  AND  FOKTY-FOUETH  PsALM  forms  the  transi- 
tion from  the  prayer-psalms  of  the  cycle  to  the  concluding 
praise-psalm  (CXLV.).  David  occasionally  elsewhere  made  his 
earlier  Psalms  the  groundwork  of  later  ones ;  so  here  in  the 
first  part  he  transfers  much  from  his  eighteenth  Psalm,  but 
still  with  the  freshness  of  an  original  composer.  As  in  the 
eighteenth  Psalm  he  wound  up  his  public  life  with  a  thanks- 
giving to  Jehovah  for  personal  dehverances  from  all  his  foes, 
so  in  Psalm  cxliv.  he  applies  the  same  grateful  review  of  past 
mercies  in  a  new  relation,  namely,  for  the  benefit  of  his  seed 
and  nation  in  ages  to  come.  These  are  directed  to  appropriate 
(ver.  1)  from  Psalm  xviii.  34  what  originally  concerned  David 
himself,  "  Blessed  be  Jehovah — who  teacheth  my  hands  to 
war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight." 

In  Psalm  xviil  39,  43,  the  phrase  is  "the  people;"  but  in 
Psalm  cxliv.  2,  it  is  "who  subdueth  my  people  under  me:" 
this  latter  accords  with  2  Sam.  xxii.  40,  44.  "  My  people  " 
include  all  the  heathen  to  be  subdued  under  the  Son  of  David, 
as  well  as  Israel  His  own  people,  in  the  fulness  of  time.  The 
earnest  of  this  was  given  in  the  submission  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  (2  Sam.  v.  25,  viii.),  and  also  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
to  David,  after  their  rebellion  under  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix. 
14,  43).  The  "  strange  children  "  (ver.  7)  shall  either  be  won 
to,  or  else  crushed  under,  Messiah  at  last.  The  Hebrew  (J^^'S) 
for  "  rid,"  "  deliver "  (ver.   7,  10,  11),  is  literally  "  open "   so 
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as  to  free  me,  a  poetic  and  rare  usage  suited  to  the  elevated 
style  of  the  Psalm.  "  The  sons  of  the  stranger "  (Psalm 
XVIII.  44,  45),  or  "  strange  children,"  are  the  aliens  to  God 
and  Israel,  "the  great  waters"  (cxliv.  7;  comp.  xviii.  16),  or 
overwhelming  luorld  poivers,  to  which  David's  seed,  as  the 
Spirit  foretold  by  him,  should  be  subject,  but  from  which  such 
prayer  as  this  Psalm  suggests  shall  deliver  them.  At  the 
same  time,  their  "right  hand  of  falsehood"  (ver.  8)  points 
also  to  treacherous  foes :  the  history  unstudiedly  records  what 
probably  suggested  the  thought  in  the  Psalm :  "  Joab  took 
Amasa  with  the  right  hand  (the  token  of  friendship)  to  kiss 
him,"  and  then  stabbed  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  9). 

The  sentiment  (Ps.  cxliv.  ver.  3,  4),  "  Lord,  what  is  man, 
that  Thou  takest  knowledge  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that 
Thou  makest  account  of  him  ?"  accords  with  Psalm  viii.  4. 
David  adoringly  wonders  at  God's  loving-kindness  in  His 
promises  of  perpetuity  to  the  seed  of  one  so  frail :  an  unde- 
signed coincidence  with  2  Sam.  vii.  18,  19,  "Who  am  I,  O 
Lord  God  ?  and  what  is  my  house,  that  Thou  hast  brought  me 
hitherto  ?  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  Thy  sight — but 
Thou  hast  spoken  also  of  Thy  servant's  house  for  a  great  while 
to  come."  The  use  of  "  God "  (absolutely)  in  ver.  9  is 
peculiar  to  David  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Psalter ; 
the  only  case  of  its  occurrence  in  a  non-Davidic  Psalm  being 
Psalm  c.  3.  The  new  manifestation  of  God's  grace  in  the 
promise  to  his  seed  (2  Sam.  vii.)  called  for  "  a  new  song  unto 
God."  The  ground  of  his  and  his  seed's  "  deliverances  "  was 
that  he  was  "  God's  servant,"  Ps.  cxliv.  10 :  a  phrase  linking 
this  Psalm  to  cxliii.  2,  12. 

Then  follows  the  thanksgiving  song  (CXLV.)  Tchillah,  whence 
comes  the  title  of  the  whole  Psalter,  Tehillim.  This  is  the 
only  Psahn  so  designated  in  the  title.  The  designation  was 
reserved  for  David's  last  Psalm,  in  order  to  mark  that  all  his 
utterances  find  their  consummation  in  praise.  His  last  verse 
emphasises  the  same :  "  My  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise 
{tehillath)  of  Jehovah : "  a  preparation  for  the  Psalter's  closing 
Hallelu-Jah  (a  cognate  word,  never,  however,  found  till  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity),  "  Praise  ye  Jah,"  and  a  prophecy 
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that  all  the  troubles  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  df  Israel, 
shall  eventuate  in  joyous  thanksgiving  to  their  Saviour  and 
King.  It  is  parallel  to  David's  hundred  and  third  Psalm. 
Thrice  three  times  "  Jehovah "  recurs  in  the  Psalm.  His 
three  precious  attributes,  greatness,  goodness,  and  righteousness 
(ver.  3,  7),  are  set  forth.  Seven  times  (ver.  1-6,  21)  David 
declares  his  purpose  of  praise.  The  declaration  that  the 
righteous  shall  praise  Jehovah  occurs  ten  times.  The  three 
is  the  Divine  number ;  the  seven  denotes  perfection ;  the  ten, 
world-wide  universality.  The  closing  words,  "  Let  all  flesh 
bless  His  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever"  (ver.  21),  anticipate 
(like  the  closing  words  of  the  whole  Psalter,  "Let  everything 
that  hath  breath  praise  Jehovah,")  the  final  anthem  of  every 
creature  in  heaven,  earth,  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea : 
"  Blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  " 
(Eev.  V.  13). 

"  I  wiU  bless  Thy  name  for  ever  and  ever  "  (ver.  1,2),  will 
be  realised  by  David's  seed  and  Israel,  as  David,  their  repre- 
sentative, anticipated  from  the  promise  which  the  independent 
history  records  (2  Sam.  vii.).  David's  heart  is  so  full,  that  he 
feels  words  inadequate  to  express  his  exuberant  gratitude :  so 
he  heaps  word  upon  word,  as  in  Psalm  xviil  2,  lxil  7.  Again 
he  uses  (ver.  7)  the  same  Hebrew  as  in  xix.  2  ("Day  unto 
day  welleth  forth  speech  "),  "  They  shall  abundantly  utter  the 
memory  of  Thy  great  goodness  ;"  literally,  they  shall  well  forth 
in  gushing  abundance,  implying,  regularity,  perpetuity,  beauty, 
and  fertilising  power  (V?^).  Heretofore  cloud  and  sunshine 
alternated,  and  praise  songs  were  often  interrupted  by  mourn- 
ful complaints.  But  now  Zion's  days  of  mourning  are  ended. 
Henceforth  anthems  of  the  coming  kingdom  (of  which  the 
"  0  King,"  in  ver.  1,  gives  the  key-note)  continue  to  the  end  of 
the  Psalter.  To  "  speak  of  the  glory  of  "  Messiah's  "  kingdom  " 
(ver.  11)  shall  be  Israel's  office,  as  King-priest  unto  the  nations 
in  the  millennial  reign  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  6).  "  The 
saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men 
the  glorious  majesty  of  His  kingdom "  (ver.  10—12 ;  Dan. 
vii.  18,  27),  as  royal  ministers  of  blessing  to  the  world.      As 
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Israel  to  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  so  shall  the  transfigured 
saints,  reigning  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  be  the  king-priests  to 
Israel  and  the  nations ;  "for  to  Him  (and  them  with  Him)  the 
Father  hath  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come"  (Heb.  ii. 
5-12).  May  we  be  counted  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son 
of  man  at  His  coming,  being  now  faithful  to  His  word  in 
His  bodily  absence,  and  looking  for  His  manifestation  in 
glory  ! 
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LECTURE  XXL 

PSALMS  XLV.,  LXXIL,  CXXVII. 

TWO  Psalms  of  the  Psalter,  according  to  the  titles,  are 
the  inspired  production  of  Solomon,  lxxii.  and  cxxvil. 
If  we  adopt  the  view  suggested  in  Lecture  XVIIL,  that  David 
in  the  fokty-fiest  and  seventy-first  Psalms  refers  to  the 
rebellion  of  Adonijah  and  his  own  going  forth  from  his  sick 
chamber  to  present  his  son  Solomon  as  his  chosen  successor 
before  Israel,  then  this  seventy-second  Psalm  fittingly  follows, 
expressing  Solomon's  inspired  prayer  for,  and  anticipation  of, 
a  reign  in  peace,  righteousness,  and  wide  dominion,  the  type 
of  the  perfect  and  world-wide  reign  of  the  Messiah  to  come. 
In  harmony  with  the  attribution  of  the  Psalm  to  Solomon  by 
the  title  is  its  objective  character, — a  feature  observable  in  the 
other  writings  of  Solomon,  as  contrasted  with  the  suhjective 
feeling  which  characterises  the  Psalms  of  David.  Moreover, 
it  is  the  relations  of  Solomon's  time,  rather  than  those  of 
David,  which  form  the  typical  groundwork  on  which  rests  the 
dehneation  of  Messiah's  antitypical  reign  in  righteousness  and 
peace.  In  the  original  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen  xv.  18), 
repeated  by  Moses  (Deut.  xi.  24),  the  river  of  Egypt,  the 
Mediterranean,  9,nd  the  Euphrates  are  specified  as  Israel's 
boundaries.  Such  were  the  bounds  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  21 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26).  It  is  from  these  starting-points  that, 
according  to  our  Psalm,  in  coincidence  with  the  independent 
history,  Messiah,  Solomon's  antitype,  "  shaU  have  dominion 
(a  phrase  drawn  from  Numb.  xxiv.  19)  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth "  (ver.  8).  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  the  Midrash  TehilUm,  Yarchi,  Kimchi,  and 
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other  ancient  Jewish  expositors,  agree  in  applying  the  Psahn 
to  Messiah. 

Solomon's  opening  prayer,  "  Give  the  king  Thy  judgments, 
and  Thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son,"  happily  harmonises 
with  the  incidental  notices  in  the  history.  David,  his  royal 
father,  just  before  his  death,  had  prayed  "  Give  unto  Solomon 
my  son  a  perfect  heart  to  keep  Thy  statutes  "  (1  Chron.  xxix. 
19) ;  and  again,  "  Of  all  ipy  sons,  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
Solomon  my  son  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom " 
(xx\T.ii.  5).  Solomon  himself  also,  at  his  accession,  prayed  at 
the  great  high  place  at  Gibeon,  "  Give  Thy  servant  an  under- 
standing heart  to  judge  Thy  people."  How  happily  the 
opening  prayer  of  Solomon's  Psalm  lxxil,  accords,  "  Give  the 
king  Thy  judgments,  0  God,  and  Thy  righteousness  unto  the 
Icing's  son  "  (1  Kings  iii.  9). 

Again,  the  prophecy  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  3),  "  The  mountains 
shall  bring  peace  to  the  people,"  harmonises  with  the  word  of 
Jehovah  to  David,  "  Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundantly,  and 
hast  made  great  wars.  A  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who  shall 
be  a  man  of  rest,  and  I  will  give  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies 
round  about ;  for  his  name  shall  be  Solomon  (peaceful) ;  and  I 
will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel  in  his  days  "  (1  Chron. 
xxii.  8,  9) :  also  with  Solomon's  own  words,  "  Now  the  Lord 
my  God  hath  given  me  rest  on  every  side,  so  that  there  is 
neither  adversary  nor  evil  occurrent  "  (1  Kings  v.  4).  Yet 
the  harmony  is  just  of  that  unobtrusive  kind  which  never 
would  suggest  itself  to  a  forger :  it  is  the  undesigned  coin- 
cidence of  truth. 

Moreover,  David  in  his  "  last "  testimony,  recorded  in  the 
independent  history  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  4),  represents  the  effects  of 
Messiah's  reign  "  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  So  his  royal  son  Solomon 
writes  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  6),  "  He  shall  come  down  like  rain 
upon  the  mown  grass,  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 

The  Psalm  lxxii.  8,  saith,  "  He  shall  have  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  "  so 
the  history  records  (1  Kings  iv.  21,  24),  "  Solomon  reigned  over 
all  lands  from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
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tines  and  unto  the  horcler  of  Egypt."  But  the  wider  dominion 
mentioned  in  the  Psalm,  applies  only  to  the  Antitype ;  "  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (Zech.  ix.  10). 

If  the  Psalm  (ver.  10)  foretells,  "  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and 
of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents,  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba 
shall  ofier  gifts,"  the  independent  history  informs  us  of  con- 
temporary facts  which  suggested  the  prophetical  imagery  of 
Messiah's  reign,  namely,  that  Solomon  had  one  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  trading  westward  with  Tarshish  (1  Kings  x.  22), 
and  another  navy  at  Eziongeber,  on  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea 
(1  Kings  ix,  26),  and  that  "  the  Queen  of  Shela  gave  Solomon 
an  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  a  great  store  of 
spices  and  precious  stones"  (1  Kings  x.  10).  It  is  of  Messiah 
that  the  Spirit  foretells  (Ps.  Lxxii.  11),  "  Yea,  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  Him,  all  nations  shall  serve  Him, "  (compare 
Psalm  ii.  8) ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  Solomon,  by  whom  the 
Spirit  speaks,  that  supplies  the  groundwork  of  the  delinea- 
tion :  "  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms — they  brought 
presents,  and  served  Solomon — for  he  had  dominion  over  all 
the  kings  on  this  side  the  river,  and  he  had  peace  on  all  sides  " 
(1  Kings  iv.  21,  24).  Also,  as  prayer  was  made  for  Solomon 
in  the  twentieth  Psalm,  so  in  ver.  15  of  Ps.  lxxil  we 
read,  "  Prayer  shall  be  made  for  him  continually  " — not  for 
Messiah  in  the  same  sense  as  for  an  earthly  king,  but  in 
hchalf  of  His  kingdom,  that  it  may  perpetually  increase  in 
glory. 

The  closing  doxology  of  this  Psalm  concludes  the  second 
hook  specially,  and  the  first  two  looks  regarded  as  one  whole, 
the  first  book  (xll  14)  ending  with  a  shorter  doxology.  The 
Epiphonema,  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended,"  implies  not  that  all  the  previous  Psalms  were  prayers, 
nor  that  David  composed  them  all,  but  that  the  majority  were 
"  prayers,"  and  that  David  was  author  of  most  of  them.  The 
undesigned  coincidence  of  the  Psalm  here  with  the  history 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1)  is  a  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of  both : 
"  These  be  the  last  words  of  David — David  the  son  of  Jesse 
said,"  &c.  (comp.  1  Chron.  xxix.  26).  The  phrase  implies 
David's  remembrance,  amidst  the  royal  grandeur  of  his  closing 
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days,  of  his  original  position  as  the  youngest  son  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite  (1  Sam.  xvi.  11);  a  lively  type  of  Messiah,  whose 
wonderful  humility  issues  in  the  everlasting  glory  and  dominion 
foretold  by  this  Psalm.      (Comp.  Isa.  xi.  1.) 

The  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SEVENTH  PsALM  evidences  inter- 
nally the  authorship  of  Solomon  (which  its  title  alleges),  by  the. 
absence  of  the  sad  tone  which  pervades  the  other  "  Songs  of 
degrees  "  without  titles.  The  individual  comes  into  prominence 
in  this  Psalm,  but  in  those  songs  the  nation  and  the  church  come 
more  into  view.  Calvin  well  remarks,  "  The  theme  suits  Solomon, 
who  chiefly  occupied  the  domestic,  civic  territory."  The  main 
idea  answers  to  the  inspired  writing  of  Solomon,  in  Pro  v.  x.  22, 
"  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  He  addeth  no 
sorrow  with  it." 

The  independent  histories  inform  us  that  vast  buildings 
occupied  the  most  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  foremost  among 
these  the  temple  of  Jehovah  and  his  own  palace  (1  Kings  v. 
vi.  vii.  viii.),  the  former  engaging  him  for  seven  years,  the 
latter  for  thirteen.  David  had  made  laborious  and  costly  pre- 
parations for  building  the  house  of  Jehovah ;  but,  as  Solomon 
said  at  the  dedication,  "  Jehovah  said  unto  David  my  father. 
Whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart  to  build  an  house  unto  my 
name,  thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart.  Nevertheless 
thou  shalt  not  build  the  house,  but  thy  son  that  shall  come 
forth  out  of  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house  unto  my  name: 
and  Jehovah  hath  performed  His  word — and  I  am  risen  up 
in  the  room  of  David — and  have  built  an  house  for  the  name 
of  Jehovah."  How  exactly,  and  at  the  same  time  unde- 
signedly, Solomon's  words  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  1)  accord  with 
the  facts  alleged  by  him  in  the  independent  history :  "  Except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it." 
David  had  laboured,  but  had  not  built,  because  the  Lord 
willed  it  not.  Solomon  had  not  laboured,  yet  he  built,  because 
the  Lord  willed  the  honour  to  him.  He  adds,  "Except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  The 
same  association  of  "  the  house "  and  "  the  city "  appears  in 
the  history  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15) :  "  The  reason  of  the 
levy  which  King  Solomon  raised "  was  "  to  build  the  house 
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of  the  Lord,  and  his  own  house,  and  Millo,  and  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem."     (See  also  2  Chron.  viii.  1-6.) 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  Psahn  the  best  authorities  (De 
Dieu,  Hengstenberg,  &c.)  translate,  "  It  is  vain  for  you  to  rise 
up  early,  to  sit  up  late  (or  rather,  to  he  late  in  sitting  down 
for  rest),  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows — for  so  (all  this  which 
you  God-forgetting  ones  seek  toilfuUy  in  vain)  God  gives  to 
His  beloved  ones  in  sleep."  But  even  if  we  accept  the  English 
version,  which  follows  the  ancient  versions,  we  stiU  retain  the 
same  sense  in  the  main :  Whilst  the  godless,  with  all  their 
toil,  even  to  the  foregoing  of  sleep,  fail  to  gain  lasting  wealth, 
God  gives  to  His  beloved  ones  sleep  undisturbed  by  sorrows, 
and  with  sleep  wealth  growing  they  know  not  how:  the  latter 
is  implied,  not  expressed.  Beautifully,  yet  evidently  without 
design,  this  accords  with  Solomon's  own  experience.  He 
was  Jehovah's  "beloved,"  as  the  Psalm  (ver.  2)  designates 
the  objects  of  His  favour :  "  Jehovah  loved  Solomon,"  and  he 
was  therefore  called  Jedidiah  (2  Sam.  xii.  24,  25).  Because 
he  asked  wisdom  first,  Jehovah  gave  him  this  at  the  vision  at 
Gibeon,  and  besides,  what  he  did  not  ask,  riches  and  honour. 
All  these  Jehovah  gave  to  his  beloved  "  in  sleep,"  without  toil 
or  anxiety  on  his  part  (1  Kings  iii.  5-13,  iv.  20,  25).  The 
magnificent  "  house "  of  Jehovah  had  just  been  built  with 
scarcely  any  effort  of  his,  through  his  father  David's  design 
and  laborious  and  costly  preparations  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11, 
xxix.  2-4,  xxii.  3,  4,  14),  and  had  been  reared  without  sound 
of  axe  or  hammer,  as  it  were  "  in  sleep  "  (1  Kings  vi.  7). 

Such,  too,  is  the  growth  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a 
man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleeiJ,  and 
rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow 
up,  he  knoweth  not  how  "  (Mark  iv.  26  ;  compare  Luke  xvii. 
20).  The  stone  of  Messiah's  kingdom  is  cut  out  without 
hands  (i.e.,  without  and  independently  of  men's  effort),  and 
becomes  a  mountain  filling  the  whole  earth  (Dan.  ii.  35, 
44,  45). 

Solomon  closes  the  Psalm  by  citing  "  children  "  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  principle,  that  all  is  of  God's  gift,  which 
man's  anxious  toil  cannot  command  without  Him ;  an  illus- 
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tration  the  more  appropriate  after  speaking  of  Jehovah's 
"  building  "  the  house,  as  lanim,  "  children,"  is  from  the  root 
banah,  "  to  build."  As  Eve  was  huilt  (so  the  Hebrew,  Gen. 
ii.  22)  of  the  rib  taken  by  Jehovah  from  Adam  "  in  sleep,"  so 
children  are  built  up,  by  God's  gift,  "  in  secret,"  by  a 
process  most  mysterious  and  marvellous  (Ps.  cxxxix.  15,  16  ; 
Job  X.  11). 

The  whole  Psalm  presupposes  a  state  of  prosperity  such  as 
existed  under  Solomon,  when  "  Judah  and  Israel  were  many 
as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude — every  man 
dwelt  safely  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,  from  Dan 
even  to  Beersheba  "  (1  Kings  iv.  20,  25) ;  a  type  of  the  future 
building  of  the  house  and  city  and  family  in  Israel,  and  the 
whole  world,  under  the  antitypical  Solomon,  the  Prince  of 
peace  (Mic.  iv.  4;  Zech.  i.  16,  17,  ii.  4,  iii.  10,  viii.  3,  5,  ix.  10, 
xii.  6). 

As  Psalm  lxxii.  dwells  on  the  Messianic  Idngdom,  starting 
from  that  of  Solomon  the  type,  so  Psalm  xlv.,  starting  from 
the  marriage  of  Solomon  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  sets  forth  the 
spiritual  marriage  of  Messiah  and  the  Church  (Israel  first, 
and  the  Gentiles  united  to  her  consequently).  The  Psalms  of 
"the  sons  of  Korah,"  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  are  all 
spiritual.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  the  marriage  is  that 
of  the  antitypical  Solomon  to  Israel  and  His  Church,  can  the 
admission  of  an  Epithalamium,  or  nuptial  song,  into  the 
canon  be  accounted  for.  In  the  sixth  verse  the  King  is 
addressed  as  God,  "Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever;" 
and  according  to  the  inspired  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  i.  7-9, 
the  King  so  addressed  is  Messiah,  "  Unto  the  Son  He  (God 
the  Father)  saith.  Thy  throne,  0  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 
So  in  the  Psalm  ex.  1;  Isa.  ix.  6;  Mic.  v.  2;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14; 
Zech.  xiii.  7.  David  supplies  the  typical  characteristics  of 
Messiah  as  the  Warrior  (Ps.  XLV.  3-5),  which  are  whoUy  in- 
applicable to  Solomon,  a  prince  of  peace :  "  Gird  Thy  Sword 
upon  Thy  thigh,  0  most  Mighty."  How  closely  the  language 
of  the  Psalm  here  accords,  yet  undesignedly,  with  David's 
words  to  his  men,  in  the  history,  when  about  to  punish  Nabal, 
"  Gird  ye  on  every  man  his  sword  "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13). 
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As  shoshannim,  "  the  lilies,"  in  the  title,  are  the  lily-like 
virgins,  whose  beauty  is  spiritual,  not  carnal,  "  the  king's 
daughters,"  "  the  virgins,  the  queen's  companions  that  follow 
her,"  and  "  her  honourable  women  "  (ver.  9, 14) ;  so  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (ii.  1,  2)  the  Bridegroom's  love  is  "  the  lily  of  the 
valleys,"  the  "  lily  among  thorns "  (among  the  wicked,  2  Sam. 
xxiii,  6).  The  mention  of  a  number  of  brides,  "  the  queen's 
companions  brought  and  entering  into  the  king's  palace" 
(Ps.  XLV.  14,  15),  is  fatal  to  a  literal  interpretation  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  moral  to  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  The  spiritual 
view  harmonises  the  difficulty.  The  queen's  companions, 
her  fellows,  yet  second  to  her  in  precedency,  united  to  the 
king,  like  herself,  are  the  heathen  nations,  "  the  daughter  of 
Tyre,"  and  others  (ver.  12).  Israel,  the  queen-bride  by  virtue 
of  the  old  covenant,  stands  foremost,  but  with  her  stand  the 
Gentile  peoples  (often  personified  as  women,  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  liv.  1), 
to  be  by  her  converted  to  Christ  in  the  last  days  (Ps.  ii.  8, 
Lxxii.  8 ;  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  Ixi.  6,  xi.  10 ;  Jer.  iii.  17 ;  Mic.  v.  7). 
In  harmony  with  this,  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vi.  8,  9)  saith, 
"  There  are  threescore  queens,  and  fourscore  concubines,  and 
virgins  without  numl^er.  My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  but  one. 
The  daughters  saw  her,  and  blessed  her ;  yea,  the  queens  and 
the  concubines,"  &c.  The  loving  union  of  God  or  Christ  to 
His  people  is  expressed  by  marriage  throughout  the  Bible 
(Isa.  liv.  5,  Ixii.  4,  5  ;  Jer.  iii.  1;  Hos.  i.,  ii.,  iii.;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii.; 
Matt.  ix.  16,  xxii.  1;  John  iii.  29;  Ptom.  vii.  4;  2  Cor.  xi.  2; 
Eph.  V.  23-32 ;  Eev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  29,  xxii.  17). 

Another  propriety  characteristic  of  truth  is  the  title,  "  Song 
of  loves,"  or  "  Song  of  the  loved  ones  "  (Heb.,  Jedidoth),  i.e.,  the 
ohjects  of  Messiah's  (the  antitypical  Solomon's)  love.  Solomon 
himself  was  one  of  those,  and  so  was  named,  with  nice  coin- 
cidence, Jedidiah,  i.e.,  Jehovah's  heloved,  or  ohject  of  love  (2  Sam. 
xii.  24,  25) ;  the  original  of  the  expression  is  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  12, 
"  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,"  Jedid  Jehovah,  viz.,  Benjamin. 
"  The  loved  ones "  in  plain  language  correspond  to  the  enig- 
matical "lilies,"  the  "king's  daughters,"  the  "virgins,"  the 
queen's  "companions,"  her  "honourable  women"  (Ps.  xlv.  9,  14). 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  in  the  non-Messianic  interpreta- 
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tion,  how  the  possession  of  a  numerous  harem  should  be  the 
consequence  of  "  loving  righteousness "  ("  Thou  lovest  right- 
eousness ") ;  but  in  the  Messianic  interpretation  all  is  clear ; 
because  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness — therefore  God,  Thy  God, 
hath  anointed  Thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fel- 
lows," namely,  "  in  the  day  of  His  espousals,  in  the  day  of  the 
gladness  of  His  heart,"  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  (iii.  11),  an 
independent  poem,  testifies  in  harmony  with  the  Psalm.  So 
"  kings'  daughters "  were  among  "  Thy  honourable  women," 
i.e.,  secondary  consorts.  The  "  queen  "  is  called  by  the  vmusual 
Hebrew  term  sccgal,  not  the  usual  malkah,  the  consort  of 
the  first  rank.  She  stands  "  upon  the  king's  right  hand,  in 
gold  of  Ophir ;  "  in  coincidence  with  the  fact  recorded  in  the 
independent  history,  that  David  amassed  much  gold  of  Ophir 
for  the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4),  and  Solomon  imported 
large  quantities  (1  Kings  ix.  28).  The  bride  is  "  the  King's 
daughter  "  in  one  aspect,  the  King's  h^ide  in  another  (ver.  13)> 
as  the  type,  Pharaoh's  daughter,  was  a  king's  daughter  and 
also  a  king's  bride.  As  the  history  records,  "  Solomon  brought 
her  into  the  city  of  David,"  then  "  unto  her  house  which 
Solomon  had  built  for  her "  (1  Kings  iii.  1,  ix.  24) ;  so  the 
Psalm  spiritually  says  of  the  heavenly  bride,  "  She  shall  be 
brought  unto  the  King — the  virgins  her  companions — shall  be 
brought  unto  Thee  ;  with  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be 
brought — into  the  King's  palace  "  (Ps.  XLV.  14,  15). 

"  Thy  children  made  princes  (ver.  16)  answers  antitypically 
to  David's  making  his  sons  "  princes "  (2  Sam.  viii.  18),  but 
with  the  distinctive  superiority  of  the  Antitype  to  the  type  : 
these  were  princes  only  in  Israel,  Messiah's  seed  shall  be  so  "  in 
all  the  earth"  (see  ver.  16  ;  Isa.  xlix.  20,  21,  liv.  1).  When 
Israel  surrenders  herself  to  the  Lord,  the  heathen  nations  shall 
surrender  to  her  She  must  "  forget  her  own  people  and  her 
father's  house,  her  ceremonialism  and  boast  of  earthly  descent 
(Matt.  iii.  9  ;  John  viii.  33,  39),  in  order  that  the  king  may 
"  greatly  desire  her  beauty ;"  even  as  Abraham  obeyed 
God's  call,  "  Get  thee  out  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house "  (Gen.  xii.  1).  Catholicity  and  visible  unity, 
unscripturally  attempted  by  Eome,  shall  only  be  attained  when 
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Christ  shall  be  manifested  as  King.  Jerusalem  shall  be,  what 
Eome  never  has  been,  the  mother-Church  and  spirtual  centre 
of  Christendom.  The  glory  of  Israel's  first  "  fathers  "  shall  be 
transcended  by  the  glory  of  Israel's  "children"  reigning  as 
"  princes  in  all  the  earth."  Be  it  our  chief  aim  meanwhile  to 
anticipate  the  time  when  "  Messiah's  name  shall  be  remembered 
in  aU  generations." 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

PSALM  XC,  XCI. 

IT  is  an  interesting  remark  of  Hengstenberg,  that  "Moses, 
the  fountain  out  of  which  all  the  prophets  drank  Divine 
wisdom,  gave  the  tone  no  less  for  prophecy  (Deut.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.) 
than  ioT  psalm  poetry  "  The  ninetieth  Psalm  is  designated, 
in  its  title,  "  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God."  Moses  has 
nowhere  else  applied  this  phrase,  "  the  man  of  God,"  to  himself, 
except  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  1.  His  high  character  and  office,  as 
implied  in  the  designation,  guarantee  the  inspired  authority  of 
the  Psalm.  His  word  is  to  be  reverently  heeded  as  the  word 
of  God  Himself.  The  coincidence  of  Moses'  language  in  the 
title  of  the  Psalm  ("  A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God ") 
with  his  language  in  his  independent  history  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1, 
"The  blessing  wherewith  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  blessed 
Israel ")  is  confirmatory  of  the  genuineness  of  both.  An  air  of 
antiquity  pervades  the  Psalm.  It  is  grave,  solemn,  and  majestic, 
terse  and  fresh  in  its  conceptions.  A  vein  of  sadness  runs 
through  it,  but  relieved  by  hope  and  trust  in  the  loving  and 
everlasting  Jehovah.  The  children  of  Israel  had  been  for 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  suffering  under  God's 
chastisements.  Now  therefore  they  supplicate  God  to  gladden 
them  again  with  His  mercy.  The  title  rightly  designates  the 
Psalm  as  "  a  prayer " ;  for  the  main  aim  is  contained  in  the 
second  part,  which  consists  of  prayer,  for  which  the  first  part, 
consisting  of  meditation,  is  preparatory :  ver.  13,  "  Return,  0 
Lord,  how  long?"  {i.e.,  Eeturn  from  Thy  wrath,  which  now  lies 
upon  us,  to  the  state  of  favour  which  once  we  enjoyed :  how 
long  will  Thy  wrath  continue  ?)  "  and  let  it  repent  Thee  con- 
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cerning  Thy  servants."  The  language  attributed  to  Moses  in 
the  Psalm  is  in  happy  coincidence  with  that  attributed  to  him 
in  the  independent  history  (Exod.  xxxii.  12),  "  Turn  from  Thy 
fierce  wrath,  and  repe7it ;"  and  Deut.  xxxii.  36,  "  The  Lord  shall 
rejMnt  Himself  for  His  servants."  God  is  said  to  "repent," 
when,  having  first  vindicated  His  justice  in  punishing  sin.  He 
then  gives  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner  joy,  instead  of 
sadness.  It  is  not  He  who  changes,  but  the  sinner  by  peni- 
tence changes  his  relation  toward  God :  God's  unchanging 
principle  is  to  treat  man  according  to  man's  attitude  towards 
God. 

The  parallelism  between  the  Psalm  and  Deuteronomy,  which 
is  Moses'  recapitulatory  address  to  Israel  at  the  close  of  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  accords  with  the  theory  that  the 
time  was  just  before  Israel's  entrance  into  Canaan.  Their 
"  prayer"  (ver.  15),  "  Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we 
have  seen  evil,"  was  answered  in  the  brilliant  truimphs 
which  marked  their  entrance  into  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
miraculous  aid  of  Jehovah.  The  correspondences  with  the 
Pentateuch,  and  especially  with  Deut.  xxxii.,  are  not  like 
copied  phrases  such  as  occur  in  other  Psalms,  but  are 
independent  and  original. 

At  the  commencement  the  inspired  man  of  God  cries, 
"  Jehovah,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-jjlace  in  all  generations." 
How  naturally  was  the  image  suggested  by  the  yearnings  which 
the  Israelites  felt,  in  their  tedious  wilderness  wanderings  in 
Unts,  after  a  fixed  habitation  and  a  home !  It  is  strikingly, 
because  undesignedly,  confirmatory  of  the  genuiness  of  the  Psalm, 
and  of  its  Mosaic  authorship,  that  the  Hebrew  term  jiV^j 
"  dwelling-place,"  is  nowhere  else  applied  to  God  save  here,  and 
in  the  sister  Psakn  (xci.),  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  which  will  be 
discussed  below,  and  in  the  undoubtedly  Mosaic  passage  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  27),  "  The  eternal  God  is  Thy  refuge "  (dwelling-place). 
The  author  of  Gen.  i.  speaks  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm  as  one 
who  has  before  his  mind  the  creation,  which  he  himself  already 
described :  ver.  2,  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  habitable  world 
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(teeheel),  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art,  0  God." 
The  word  "  hrought  forth "  {yulladu)  answers  to  the  "  genera- 
tions" (tholdoth)  of  the  heaven  and  earth  (Gen.  ii  4).  "The 
habitable  world,"  ver.  2  (teeheel),  answers  to  the  "  dry  land  "  of 
the  third  day's  creation  (Gen.  i.  6-13).  The  "mountains"  in 
our  Psalm,  as  imaging  remotest  antiquity,  answer  to  "the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  lasting  hills"  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

Moreover  here,  as  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  Moses  teaches  the  doctrine 
that  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  (ver.  3):  "Thou  turnest  men  to 
destruction,  and  sayest.  Return,  ye  children  of  men,"  namely, 
to  your  original  state.  The  harmony  with  Gen.  iii.  19,  which 
records  the  Divine  curse  on  man,  is  certain,  and  yet  altogether 
unstudied  and  natural,  as  it  would  be  on  the  assumption  that 
Moses  was  the  author :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  out  of  it  thou 
wast  taken;  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return." 

Moses  goes  on  to  contrast  long  life  as  it  appears  in  the  eyes 
of  God  with  it  as  it  appears  in  man's  eyes  (ver.  4),  "A 
thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday;"  (ver.  9), 
"  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told "  {literally  as  a 
meditation,  a  musing  half-uttered,  then  passing  into  silence). 
This  accords  with  Gen.  v.,  where  the  almost  a  thousand  years' 
life  of  each  of  the  antediluvians  (Methuselah  attaining  969)  is 
summed  up  in  the  same  monotonous  tale,  like  an  oft-repeated 
funeral  toll :  "  Adam,  Seth,  &c.,  begat  sons,  lived  so  many  years, 
and  died."  Still  more  did  the  transitoriness  of  life  appear  in 
the  close  of  Israel's  wilderness  sojourn.  Most  of  the  whole 
generation  that  perished  in  the  wilderness  were  from  twenty 
to  forty  years  old  when  leaving  Egypt,  and  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness — in  all,  seventy  or  eighty  years  at  death.  In 
striking,  because  unstudied,  coincidence  with  this  Moses  says 
(Ps.  xc.  10),  "  The  days  of  our  year  are  threescore  years  and  ten; 
and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is 
their  strength  labour  and  sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and 
we  fly  away." 

The  limitation  of  human  life  by  the  Psalmist  to  seventy  or 
eighty  years  is  made  an  objection  to  assigning  the  Psalm  to  the 
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times  of  Moses,  since  he  himself  attained  the  age  of  120 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  But  Moses  was,  as  is  expressly  there 
declared,  one  of  unexceptional  vigour ;  even  at  120  "  his  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  Moreover,  the 
Psalm  is  "  the  prayer "  of  the  people,  rather  than  of  Moses, 
though  the  latter  is  their  mouthpiece.  The  Israelites  doomed 
to  die  in  the  wilderness  for  their  unbelief  were  all  above  tiventy 
years  of  age  at  the  exodus,  and  consequently  weie  from  sixty  to 
eighty  towards  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  wandering.  Thus 
the  people's  mention  of  seventy  or  eighty  as  the  limit  of  life 
exactly  accords  with  what  was  passing  before  their  eyes  (Num. 
xiv.  29-35,  xxvi.  63-65).  Accordingly  the  Chaldee  Targum 
entitles  the  Psalm,  "  A  prayer  wherewith  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  Moses,  prayed,  when  the  people  of  the  house  of  Israel 
sinned  in  the  wilderness." 

Moreover,  the  allusion  to  the  flood  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  5), 
"  Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  fiood,"  is  natural,  if  the 
author  of  the  Psalm  be  the  same  as  the  historian  of  the  deluge 
(Gen.  vi.-ix.).  Here,  as  there,  the  sad  fact  of  man's  speedy 
mortaKty  (ver.  6)  is  traced  up  to  its  still  sadder  cause,  man's 
sin  bringing  necessarily  upon  him  God's  wrath  (ver.  7,  8) : 
"  We  are  consumed  by  Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  we  are 
troubled.  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee,  our  secret 
sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  So,  in  undesigned  co- 
incidence with  this,  Moses'  own  book.  Genesis,  represents  God 
as  threatening  (ii.  17),  "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  The  whole  ceremonial  law  also,  as  set 
forth  by  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch,  teaches  the  same  truth,  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

But,  as  the  Psalmist  perceives  how  little,  if  at  all,  man 
knows  experimentally  the  mysterious  relation  of  death  to  sin 
as  its  penalty,  he  prays  that  God  will  remove  this  insensibility, 
and  teach  men  the  true  wisdom  of  life :  "  Who  knoweth  the 
power  of  Thine  anger  ?  {as  manifested  in  death's  power  to  shorten 
our  days :)  even  according  to  Thy  fear  (i.e.,  Thy  dreadfulness), 
(so  is)  Thy  wrath  (against  sin).  So  make  us  to  (know  how  to) 
number  our  days,  that  we  may  make  to  come  to  us  a  wise 
heart."     (So  the  Hebrew  literally  expresses.)     Here  we  discern 
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the  same  voice  that  prayed  for  Israel  (Deut.  xxxii.  28,  29): 
"  0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this,  that  they 
would  consider  their  latter  end  /"  The  coincidence  between 
the  Psalm  and  the  book  of  Moses,  where  he  thus  complains 
that  "  there  is  no  understaTiding  in  them,"  is  so  artless  and 
natural  as  to  be  unlike  what  an  imitator  would  contrive. 

The  pecuHar  Hebrew  termination  for  "  days  "  occurs  in  the 
following  prayer  (ver.  15) :  Make  us  glad  according  to  the 
days  wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  'i/ea7's  wherein 
we  have  seen  evil ; "  as  in  Moses'  book  (Deut.  xxxii.  7), 
"  Eemember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many 
generations  ;  "  and  in  both  places  in  connection  with  "  years  " 
{shenoth  yemoth,  the  combination  causing  the  assimilation  of 
endings).  God  heard  Israel's  prayer  which  Moses  the  man  of 
God  embodies  in  the  Psalm.  Not  only  does  He  gladden  His 
people  according  to  the  days  wherein  He  afflicted  them,  but  for 
their  past  shame  He  will  give  them  douUe  (Isa.  Ixi.  7). 

Moreover,  Moses,  in  the  Psalm,  remembers  God's  promise 
succeeding  His  threat :  "  Because  all  those  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory  and  my  miracles — in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilder- 
ness, have  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times — surely  they  shall 
not  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers.  But  your 
little  ones — them  will  I  bring  in  "  (Num.  xiv.  22—35),  So  in 
our  Psalm  (ver.  16),  he  prays,  "  Let  Thy  work  appear  unto 
Thy  servants,  and  Thy  glory  unto  tlieir  children"  The  fathers 
of  that  generation  had  all  perished  in  the  wilderness :  there- 
fore Moses'  prayer,  resting  on  God's  promise,  pleads  for  the 
children — "  Let  the  beauty  {'pleasantness,  na'am)  of  the  Lord 
our  God  be  upon  us,"  to  bring  us  into  the  pleasant  land — 
using  the  same  Hebrew  word  that  he  employed  in  Gen.  xlix. 
15,  "The  land  wsls  pleasant ;  "  "and  establish  Thou  the  work 
of  our  hands  upon  us  ;  "  answering  to  his  favourite  expression 
as  to  God's  blessing  upon  His  people's  labours  in  the  pleasant 
land  into  which  Joshua  was  about  to  lead  them :  "  That  the 
Lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  wark  of  thy  hand  "  (Deut.  xiv. 
29,  xxiv.  19,  xxviiL  12,  xxx.  9).  The  Hebrew  for  "  establish  " 
(kun),  too,  is  the  same  as  in  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  "  Hath  He  not 
established  thee  ? "     As  Jehovah  made  Israel   glad  in  Canaan 
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according  to  the  days  wherein  He  afflicted  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness, so  will  He  at  the"  resurrection  moriiing  (so  the  Hebrew 
for  "  early  "  means,  ver.  14)  establish  the  work  of  His  saints, 
revoke  the  curse,  swallow  up  death  in  victory,  and  make  all 
His  glory  and  beauty  to  rest  upon  His  redeemed  in  the 
heavenly  city  for  ever. 

Kimchi  mentions  that  the  older  Eabbis  ascribed  the  ninety- 
FiEST  Psalm  to  Moses.  Its  being  without  title,  whereas  the 
ninety-third  Psalm  has  one,  makes  it  likely  that  the  title  at 
the  head  of  Ps.  xc.  comprises  both  Psalms.  The  Lord  Jesus, 
in  His  conflict  with  Satan  at  the  temptation,  quotes  only  from 
the  book  of  Moses,  Deuteronomy ;  it  is  therefore  a  propriety 
which  we  might  expect,  that  Satan,  too,  should  quote  the 
words  of  Moses,  as  if  they  gave  inspired  sanction  for  the  act 
to  which  the  tempter  urged  Messiah,  to  cast  Himself  from 
the  Temple-pinnacle.  As  the  Lord  Jesus  had  quoted  Moses, 
Satan  wished  to  show  that  Moses  was  on  his  side,  and  gave 
warrant  for  the  perilous  venture. 

That  the  ulterior  reference  designed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
to  Messiah,  is  certain  from  the  fact,  that  Satan's  application 
of  it  to  Him  is  left  uncontradicted  by  our  Lord.  The  primary 
reference  is  clearly  to  Israel,  the  type  of  Messiah.  The  alter- 
nation between  the  first  and  the  second  persons  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  time  the  Psalmist  expresses  confidence  as 
from  the  soul  of  the  believer  when  in  danger,  at  another  time 
he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  encouraging  the  believer.  Thus 
there  is  produced  a  Lively  and  sustained  interest  as  in  a 
dialogue.  The  "  thou "  is  used  when  he  acts  the  part  of 
teacher,  the  "  I  "  when  he  speaks  as  a  scholar.  The  Psalmist 
who  teaches  would  fain  be  a  learner  of  the  inspired  truth  of 
God  of  which  he  is  the  mouthpiece. 

The  names  given  to  God  at  the  outset,  "  the  Most  High  " 
and  "  the  Almighty "  (SJiaddai),  indicate  the  ground  of  the 
Psalmist's  confident  assurance  of  safety.  "  The  Most  High  " 
{'Uljon)  is  a  remarkable  designation  found  first  in  Moses' 
account  of  Melchizedek,  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God  " 
(Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  22) ;  again  recorded  by  Moses  as  used 
by   Balaam   (Num.   xxiv.  16) ;    also   in    Deut.   x'xxii.   8,   "  The 
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Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance."  In 
undesigned  coincidence  with  the  latter  chapter  (ver.  11),  "As 
an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  wings — so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
them,"  we  read  in  our  Psalm,  ver.  1,  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty ; "  and  ver.  4,  "  He  shall  cover  thee  with  His 
feathers,  and  under  His  wings  shalt  thou  trust."  Satan  is 
called,  ver.  3,  "the  fowler,"  and  God  is  represented  as  a  mother- 
bird  covering  her  young  with  her  "  feathers  "  and  "  under  her 
wings "  from  the  deadly  arrow.  This  is  exactly  what  took 
place  when  the  destroying  angel  visited  the  first  born  in  every 
Egyptian  house.  Jehovah  said  to  the  Israelites,  "  When  I  see 
the  blood  (namely,  of  the  passover  lamb,  sprinkled  on  every 
Israelite's  house),  I  will  spring  forward  to  cover  you  (so  the 
Hebrew  means),  and  the  plague  shaU  not  be  upon  you"  (Exod. 
xii.  13).  As  Jehovah  is  represented  by  Moses,  the  giver  of 
the  Law  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  stern  aspect  of  "  the 
eagle,"  so  the  loving  Jesus,  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the 
milder  image  of  the  domestic  "  hen,"  gathering  together  her 
chickens  under  her  wings  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  Moses,  in  his 
NINETIETH  PsALM,  Writes,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  divelling- 
jplace  in  aU  generations."  How  exactly  this  accords  with  the 
thought  in  Psalm  xcl  1,  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty." 

"  The  plagues  by  day,"  and  "  the  terror  by  night,  the  pesti- 
lence that  walketh  in  darkness,"  and  "  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday,"  alike  f eU  powerless  to  hurt  Israel ;  for 
"Jehovah's  truth  was  Israel's  shield  and  buckler"  (ver.  4-6). 
Just  as  (ver.  7)  our  Psahn  says,  "  A  thousand  shall  faU  at  thy 
side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand ;  but  it  shall  not 
come  nigh  thee;"  so,  with  the  unobtruded  harmony  of  truth, 
Moses,  in  his  independent  history,  records  Jehovah's  words, 
"  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my 
people  dwell,  that  no  swarm  of  flies  shall  be  there "  (Exod. 
viii.  22) ;  again  (ix.  4,  6),  "  Jehovah  shall  sever  between  the 
cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt,  and  there  shall  nothing 
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die  of  all  that  is  the  children's  of  Israel;"  and  (ver.  26), 
"  Only  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
were,  was  there  no  hail ; "  and  (x.  22,  23),  "  There  was  a  thick 
darkness  in  all  Egypt  three  days,  but  all  the  children  of 
Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings : "  lastly  (xi.  6,  7),  "  Against 
any  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue 
— that  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difference 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel."  The  death-stroke  which 
fell  on  the  Egyptian  first  born  at  night  was  "  no  terror  by 
night"  (ver.  5)  to  Israel  (Exod.  xii.  13).  A  coincidence  of 
word  too  occurs  in  ver.  6,  "  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday : "  queteb,  a  destructive 
plague,  more  deadly  than  the  "  pestilence "  mentioned  in  the 
previous  clause ;  the  very  words  used  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
24,  and  found  nowhere  else  save  Isa.  xxviii.  2,  "  a  destroying 
storm."  "  A  thousand  fell  at  Israel's  left  side  (so  it  means) 
and  ten  thousand  at  his  right  hand,  but  it  did  not  come  nigh 
him  "  (ver.  7).  What  follows  in  the  Psalm  strikingly  coincides 
with  the  fact  and  the  words  in  the  independent  history,  "Only 
with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  hehold  and  see  the  reward  of  the 
wicked."  "  Fear  ye  not,"  said  Moses  unto  the  people,  at  the 
Eed  Sea ; "  "  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  He  will  show  to  you  to-day :  for  the  Egyptians  whom 
ye  have  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever  " 
(Exod,  xiv.  13).  "  The  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead 
upon  the  seashore.  And  Israel  saiu  that  great  work  which 
the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  people  feared 
the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord,  and  His  servant  Moses " 
(ver.  30,  31).  So  it  shall  be  at  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Antichristian  host :  "  They  (the  converted  nations  and  Israel) 
shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that 
have  transgressed  against  me ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die " 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  24). 

In  the  ninth  verse,  the  same  Hebrew  word  {ma  on)  which 
occurs  in  Psalm  xc.  1  (Moses'  Psalm),  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling-place"  and  which  is  applied  to  God  by  none  save 
Moses,  as  we  saw  in  the  remarks  above  upon  the  ninetieth 
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Psalm,  is  used :  "  Thou  hast  made  the  Most  High  thy  habita- 
tion." This  natural  coincidence  fits  in  well  with  the  theory 
that  the  ninety-first  Psalm  is  the  work  of  Moses. 

The  Psalmist  again  recurs  to  Israel's  exemption  from  the 
death-stroke  which  fell  on  Egypt :  "  There  shall  no  evil  befall 
thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelling" 
(literally,  thy  tent,  he-ahaleka,  appropriate  to  Israel  dwelling 
in  tents  in  the  wilderness,  and  having  Jehovah's  tabernacle  as 
the  centre  of  their  encampment) :  words  could  scarcely  be 
written  which  more  exactly  apply  to  the  events  of  the  first 
passover,  as  recorded  in  the  history  (Exod.  xii.  23-30),  and 
yet  the  language  is  so  general,  as  to  be  far  more  like  the 
unstudied  coincidence  of  truth,  than  like  forgery. 

The  verses  which  Satan  quoted  in  tempting  our  Lord  to 
cast  Himself  down  from  the  temple  pinnacle  were  (ver.  11, 
12),  "  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in 
all  thy  ways  ;  they  shaU  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  The  history  by  Moses  (Exod, 
xxiii.  20)  here  again  is  in  that  unstudied  harmony  with  the 
Psahn,  which  favours  the  view  that  both  are  from  the  same 
author:  "Behold,"  saith  Jehovah  Elohim,  "I  send  an  angel 
before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way"  (the  same  Hebrew  words 
are  employed  in  the  history  and  in  the  Psalm).  Again  (Deut. 
i.  31),  "  The  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee,  as  a  man  doth  bear  (the 
same  Hebrew  as  in  the  Psalm)  his  son,  in  all  the  way  that  ye 
went."  The  Hebrew  also  for  "  dash  "  {nagaph)  is  that  used  in 
Exod.  xii.  23,  27,  for  the  Lord's  "smiting"  with  "plague" 
(xxxii.  35)  the  Egyptians.  Satan,  in  the  temptation  of  our 
Lord,  omitted  "  in  all  thy  ways."  Jehovah  keeps  His  children 
so  long  as  they  walk  not  in  the  ways  of  self-wiU,  but  the  ways 
appointed  by  God  for  the  believer.  To  choose  one's  own  way, 
and  to  put  to  the  test  God's  power  and  faithfulness,  after 
having  had  experience  of  both,  would  be  to  fall  into  Israel's 
presumptuous  sin,  "  tempting  the  Lord  by  saying,  Is  the 
Lord  among  us  or  not?"  (Exod.  xvii.  7;  Deut.  vi.  16).  All 
Christ's  ways  as  man  were  those  of  implicit  reverent  faith 
and  filial  dependence  on  God ;  therefore  in  His  case  "  all  thy 
ways "  are  all  right   ways ;  and   in   these  the  angels  of  God 
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ever  ministered   to   Him    and   did   so  immediately  after  His 
defeat  of  Satan  (Matt.  iv.  11). 

Again,  in  ver.  13,  "  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder, 
the  young  lion  and  the  dragon,"  we  have  a  coincidence  with 
Moses'  words  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  led  thee 
through  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  Jlery 
serpents  and  scorpions."  The  word  in  ver.  14,  too,  is  expressive, 
"  Because  he  cleaves  to  me  with  longing  affection  and  delight " 
(cJiashaqu,  as  in  Moses'  book.  Gen.  xxxiv.  8  ;  Deut.  x.  15). 
This  is  the  only  ground  on  which  God  "  sets  on  high," 
"  answers "  prayer,  "  delivers,  honours,  satisfies  with  long  life 
and  salvation "  for  ever  and  ever.  May  this  faith,  working 
by  love  to  Him  who  first  loved  us,  be  our  safeguard  against 
Satan's  assaults  now  in  time,  and  be  our  ground  of  confidence 
for  eternity. 
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LECTUKE  XXIII. 

PSALMS  XLVII.,  XLVIII.,  LXXXIL,  LXXXIII. 

rPHEEE  Psalms  refer  to  the  remarkable  deliverance  vouch- 
-*-  safed  by  the  Lord  to  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of 
Judah,  and  his  people,  from  a  formidable  invasion — namely, 

the  EIGHTY-THIRD,  the  FORTY-SEVENTH,  and  the  FORTY- 
EIGHTH  Psalms.  The  eighty-third  is  the  earliest  of  the 
series.  The  forty-seventh  Psalm  was  sung  after  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  confederate  foes  on  the  battle-field.  The 
forty-eighth  Psalm  was  sung  at  the  thanksgiving  service 
subsequently  in  the  temple. 

The  EIGHTY-THIRD  Psalm  is  not  so  much  a  prayer  as  a 
triumphant  song  of  thanksgiving  by  anticipation.  Prayer, 
indeed,  occurs  in  it,  but  it  is  the  prayer  of  joyful  assurance 
of  the  answer.  The  very  ground  of  the  victory,  according 
to  2  Chron.  xx.  19,  21,  22,  was  the  believing  praise-song  of 
the  Levites  to  Jehovah  before  the  battle,  and  in  front  of  the 
army :  "  The  Levites  of  the  Kohathites,  and  of  the  l^orites, 
stood  up  to  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud 
voice  on  high.  And  when  Jehoshaphat  had  consulted  with 
the  people,  he  appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord,  and  that 
should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as  they  went  out  before 
the  army,  and  to  say,  Praise  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever.  And  when  they  began  to  sing  and  to  praise,  the 
Lord  set  ambushments  against  the  children  of  Amnion,  Moab, 
and  Mount  Seir — and  they  were  smitten."  Hence  the  title  is 
appropriately  and  in  undesigned  coincidence  with  the  history, 
a  song  "  {shir),  i.e.,  a  joyful  thanksgiving,  or  song  of  praise. 

"  Asaph  "  is  named  in  the  title  as  its  author.  Now  when 
we  turn  to  the  independent  history  (2  Chron.  xx.  14),  we  read, 
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"  Upon  Jahaziel,  the  son  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Benaiah, 
the  son  of  Jeiel,  the  son  of  Mattaniah,  a  Levite  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  came  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation."  The  coincidence  here  is  unmistakable ;  yet  it 
does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
the  result  of  design ;  for  a  late  forger  would  never  have  put 
"  Asaph  "  for  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  which  our  Psalmist  does. 
Jahaziel  probably  composed  the  Psalm ;  for  it  appears  from 
the  history  (2  Chron.  xx.  18,  19)  that  the  king  "  Jehoshaphat 
and  all  Judah  fell  before  the  Lord,  worshipping  Him,  and  the 
Levites  of  the  Kohathites  and  Korhites  stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice  on  high ; "  just  as  the 
designation  of  this  Psalm  in  the  title  is  a  "  song  of  praise  "  OT)- 
At  first  sight  there  seems  a  discrepancy  between  the  Psalm 
and  the  history,  as  to  the  nations  which  formed  the  invading 
confederacy.  In  2  Chron.  xx.  the  foes  mentioned  are  only 
Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  whereas  in  our  Psalm  no  less  than 
ten*  peoples  are  specified — Edom,  the  Ishmaelites,  Moab,  the 
Hagarenes,  Gebal,  Ammon,  Amalek,  the  Philistines,  Tyre, 
and  Assur.  Closer  examination  shows  the  complete,  though 
latent,  harmony  which  characterises  truth,  and  confirms  the 
genuineness  of  both  the  Psalm  and  the  independent  history. 
Por  in  the  eighty-third  Psahn  the  three  named  in  2  Chron.  xx. 
appear  as  originators  and  instigators  of  the  enterprise,  and 
about  these  three  the  other  enemies  of  Israel  gather  them- 
selves ;  thus  in  ver.  8  of  the  Psalm  the  phrase  is,  "  They  have 
holpen  the  children  of  Lot."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
2  Chron.  xx.  1,  the  express  statement  that  there  were  "  with 
them  other  beside  the  Ammonites,"  or,  as  it  may  be  translated, 
"  with  them  others  who  dwelt  remote  from  and  heyond  the 
Ammonites "  (the  Hebrew  min  having  this  sense  often,  Mee- 
ha-Ammonim),  probably  the  tribes  in  the  Syro-Arabic  desert 
bordering  upon  Ammon  on  the  north  and  east.  So  in  ver.  2 
we  read,  "  Some  told  Jehoshaphat,  saying.  There  cometh  a 
great  multitude  against  thee  from  beyond  the  sea,  from  Syria," 
i.e.,  out  of  the  country  east  of  that  strip  of  land  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  Dead  Sea — there- 
*  Ten  is  the  world-number  (Rev.  xiii.  1,  xvii.  3). 
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fore  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  whose  marauding  hordes  often 
assailed  Palestine.* 

In  no  other  period  save  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  was  such 
a  vast  confederacy  organised  against  the  elect  nation.  Their 
object  was  not  merely  to  plunder,  but  to  root  out  Israel  from 
the  inheritance  given  them  by  Jehovah,  even  as  Israel  had 
formerly  rooted  out  the  Canaanites.  Therefore  "Judah 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  ask  help  of  the  Lord — out  of 
all  the  cities."  "And  Jehoshaphat  stood  in  the  congregation, 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  said.  Art  not  Thou  our  God  who 
didst  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  before  Israel,  and 
gavest  it  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  Thy  friend  for  ever  ?  And 
now  behold  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  and  Mount  Seir, 
whom  Thou  wouldest  not  let  Israel  invade,  when  they  came 
out  of  Egypt,  but  they  turned  from  them,  and  destroyed  them 
not.  Behold,  I  say,  how  they  reward  us,  to  come  to  cast  us  out 
of  Thy  possession  which  Thou  hast  given  us  to  inherit."  How 
exactly,  yet  indirectly  and  unstudiedly,  the  Psalm  agrees  with 
this  (2  Chron.  xx.  3-5,  12),  "  They  have — consulted  against 
Thy  hidden  ones — Come  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a 
nation,  that  the  name  of  Israel  may  he  no  more  in  rememhrance. 
They  are  confederate  against  Thee,  who  said.  Let  us  take  to 
ourselves  the  houses  OF  GoD  in  possession."  The  quality,  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  the  booty  found  on  the  invaders,  confirms 
this :  "  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  found  among  them  in 
abundance  both  riches  with  the  dead  bodies,  and  precious 
jewels  more  than  they  could  carry  away,  and  they  were  three 
days  in  gathering  of  the  spoil,  it  was  so  much "  (ver.  25). 
They  had  set  out,  as  Israel  did  of  old  from  Egypt,  with  all 
their  jewels,  treasures,  and  baggage,  intending  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  Holy  Land,  after  rooting  out  Israel. 

The    enemy  combined    cunning    with    force.      The    history 

*  Keil,  however,  reads  for  Mee-ha- Ammonim,  Meehamme'unim,  or 
Mehunims,  the  Maunites  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7),  whose  city  Maan  was  near 
Petra,  upon  Mount  Seir,  in  the  mountainous  district  W.  of  the  Arabah, 
which  stretches  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Keil  also  reads  in  ver.  2  Mee-Edom  for  Mee-Aram,  "from  Edom,"  not  "on  this 
side  Syria  ; "  as  the  foes  made  their  attack  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  messengers  announce  that  the  foes  are  coming  from  Edom. 
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(2  Chron.  xx.  2)  informs  us  that  the  first  intelligence  which 
Jehoshaphat  had  of  the  plot  was  the  announcement,  "  There 
Cometh  a  great  multitude  against  thee  from  beyond  the  sea,  on 
this  side  Syria ;  and,  behold,  they  be  in  Hazazon  Tamar,  which 
is  Engedi."  Already  they  were  within  his  territory,  when  the 
first  tidings  reached  him ;  and  their  marching  round  the  south 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  instead  of  entering  Canaan  directly  from  the 
east,  is  another  proof  of  their  aim  at  secrecy,  their  design  being 
to  surprise  Jehoshaphat  and  Judah  whilst  unprepared.  Here, 
again,  the  Psalm  is  in  exact,  and  at  the  same  time  unobtrusive, 
harmony  with  the  history  (lxxxiii.  3) :  "  They  have  taken 
crafty  counsel  against  Thy  people,  and  consulted  against  Thy 
hidden  ones." 

The  mention  of  Amalek  (ver.  7)  makes  it  certain  the  date  is 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat ;  for  the  last  remains  of 
Amalek  were  rooted  out  by  the  Simeonites  under  Hezekiah 
(1  Chron.  iv.  41-43).  An  additional  undesigned  propriety 
which  confirms  the  date  of  Jehoshaphat's  reign  as  established 
by  the  other  internal  notices,  is,  Assyria  appears  in  ver.  8  as 
an  ally  of  the  children  of  Lot :  "  Assur  also  is  joined  with 
them — the  children  of  Lot."  Clearly  the  Psalm  must  have 
been  written  at  a  time  before  Assyria  had  pushed  its  con- 
quests so  far  westward  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  the  Israelite 
king  Menahem,  who  became  a  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  king 
Pul  (2  Kings  XV.  19);  and  still  longer  before  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  became  the  vassal  of  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi.). 
Assur  is  mentioned  last,  as  the  most  remote  of  the  ten  invad- 
ing nations,  and  as  being  engaged  only  partially  and  indirectly 
in  the  confederacy.  Hatred  of  Israel's  God  was  the  moving 
cause :  as  the  Psalmist  says  (ver.  5),  "  They  are  confederate 
against  Thee;"  and,  as  the  history  independently  implies, 
"  They  come  to  cast  us  out  of  Thy  possession — but  our  eyes 
are  upon  Thee"  (2  Chron.  xx.  11,  12).  Amalek's  attack  on 
Israel  at  Eephidim,  whilst  the  elect  nation  was  in  the  weak- 
ness of  its  infancy,  was  prompted  by  the  same  hatred  of  God 
(as  appears  from  the  Hebrew  of  Exod.  xvii.  16),  "  The  hand  of 
Amalek  is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah." 

The  believing  prayer  of  Israel  in  the  Psalm  was  fulfilled  to 
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the  letter  (ver.  9) :  "  Do  unto  them  as  unto  the  Midianites," 
who  perished  by  the  hands  of  one  another  in  mutual  destruc- 
tion (Judges  vii.  22).  So  in  the  very  same  way  God  destroyed 
Jehoshaphat's  enemies  (2  Chron.  xx.  22,  23).  "When  the 
singers  before  the  Jews'  army  began  to  sing  and  to  praise — 
the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab  stood  up  against  the  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy  them : 
and  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seir, 
every  one  helped  to  destroy  another." 

The  overthrow  of  Sisera  and  Jabin  at  the  brook  of  Kison, 
or  Kishon,  is  connected  in  the  Psalm  (ver.  10)  with  Endor, 
"Who  perished  at  Endor,"  but  in  Judges  v.  19,  "Taanach;" 
and  "  the  waters  of  Megiddo  "  are  mentioned  as  the  scene  of 
the  battle.  A  forger  would  have  naturally  introduced  the 
latter  names  into  the  Psalm,  to  coincide  directly  with  the 
history.  But  Joshua  (xvii.  11),  mentions  Endor  along  with 
Taanach  and  Megiddo,  as  in  the  same  region  of  Manasseh. 
Endor,  therefore,  would  naturally  be  the  scene  of  many 
Canaanites  "  perishing" ;  and  the  seeming  discrepancy  thus 
cleared  up  is  the  strongest  proof  of  genuineness. 

Finally,  as  in  the  independent  history  (2  Chron.  xx.  6), 
Jehoshaphat  prays,  "  0  Jehovah,  God  of  our  fathers — rulest 
not  Thou  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  ?"  so  in  the 
Psalm  the  ground  of  Israel's  confident  prayer  is  stated  at  the 
close,  "  Let  them  perish,  that  men  may  know  that  Thou, 
whose  name  is  Jehovah,  art  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth." 

The  Psalm  awaits  a  further  fulfilment  in  the  last  days. 
The  confederacy  of  the  ten  nations  against  Jehoshaphat  and 
Judah,  extending  to  the  whole  circuit  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Holy  Land,  from  Philistia  on  the  south  to  Tyre  on  the  north, 
foreshadows  the  final  gathering  of  the  ten  kings  under  Anti- 
christ to  "the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty" 
(Ptev,  xvi.  14,  x\di.  3,  12,  14).  Ten  is  the  number  of  the  horns 
of  the  beast,  in  connection  with  which  arises  "  the  little  horn  " 
which  symbolises  "  the  man  of  sin,"  "  the  son  of  perdition," 
who  will  "lift  up  his  head"  (ver.  2)  "above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped "  (2  Thess.  ii.  4 ;  Dan.  vii,  7,  8 ; 
Piev.  xiii.  1).      His  aim  will  be  to  "  cut  off  Israel  from  being  a 
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nation  "  (ver.  4),  in  order  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's 
manifested  kingdom,  which  is  associated  inseparably  with 
Israel's  restoration  (Ps.  ii. ;  Acts  i.  6).  But  "  he  shall  come 
to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him "  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  as  the  result  of  that  decisive  blow  to  Satan's 
kingdom,  the  name  of  Jehovah-Messiah  shall  be  known  as 
"  the  Most  High  over  all  the  earth." 

The  EIGHTY-SECOND  PsALM,  also  by  Asaph,  i.e.,  one  of  the 
school  of  singers  who  called  themselves  long  subsequently  by 
his  name,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  reign,  namely,  that  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  Jahaziel  who,  under  the  Spirit  of  God, 
encouraged  him  against  the  invading  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
and  others,  was  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Chron.  xix.  14).  He 
or  some  other  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  doubtless,  encouraged 
him,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  in  his  reformation  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  state.  The  eighty-second 
Psalm  corresponds  to  Jehoshaphat's  charge  to  the  judges 
whom  "  he  set  in  the  land  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah."  "  Take  heed  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man, 
but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  jmigment ;  wherefore  now 
let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed  and  do  it " 
(2  Chron,  xix.  5-7).  The  ground  of  their  responsibility  is 
that  they  are  God's  vicegerents,  as  persons  "unto  whom  the 
word  of  God  came  "  (John  x.  34,  35),  and  so  termed  "  gods  " 
and  "  children  of  the  Most  High."  God's  representatives,  the 
judges,  bear  His  name  (so  Exod.  xxii.  28,  margin).  The 
Psalmist  similarly  warns  the  judges,  "  God  standeth  in  the  con- 
gregation of  God  "  (so  the  Hebrew  M,  i.e.,  in  the  congregation 
of  His  people,  Ps.  lxxiv,  2),  "  He  judgeth  among  the  gods " 
{Elohim),  i.e.,  among  the  judges,  who,  as  His  representatives, 
exercise  His  delegated  judicial  power  in  His  congregation. 
The  Psalmist,  speaking  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  sterner  in  tone 
than  Jehoshaphat.  Yet  the  coincidence  in  language  and 
thought  is  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring  observation 
to  bring  it  into  view,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  were 
the  result  of  forgery.  "  There  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our 
God,  nor  respect  of  persons,"  is  Jehoshaphat's  language ;  with 
which  compare  Asaph's,  "  How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly,  and 
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accept  the  persons  of  the  wicked  ? "  Jehoshaphat  had,  by  send- 
ing priests,  Levites,  and  princes,  to  "  teach  "  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  7-9),  left  them  without  the  excuse  of 
ignorance  of  God's  will :  therefore  the  Psalmist  complains, 
"  They  know  not,  neither  will  they  understand ;  they  walk  on 
in  darkness,"  though  Hght  surrounds  them.  Therefore  their 
godlike  station  shall  not  exempt  them  from  God's  doom : 
"  Ye  shall  die  like  (common)  men."  "  Lawlessness "  shall 
reach  its  climax  in  the  last  days,  when  "  the  man  of  sin " 
shall  "  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God "  (2  Thess. 
ii.  3,  4).  Then,  when  "all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are 
out  of  course,"  God  will  "  arise  and  judge "  the  corrupt 
judges,  and  "  the  earth  "  which  they  misrule.  So  when  "  the 
earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved  "  God  will 
say,  "  I  bear  up  the  pillars  thereof  "  (Ps.  Lxxv.  3). 

The  FOETY-SEVENTH  PsALM  refers  to  the  same  occasion  as 
the  eighty-third.  It  is  a  call  to  the  nations  to  join  with  Israel 
in  thanksgiving  for  a  great  deliverance  vouchsafed  by  God : 
"  0  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  people,  shout  unto  God  with  the 
voice  of  triumph."  The  Selah  at  the  close  of  ver.  4  divides 
the  Psalm  into  two  parts,  consisting  of  five  verses  each  (the 
title  included),  ten  in  all.  In  the  former  the  Psalmist  cele- 
brates the  victory ;  in  the  latter,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  over  all  the  earth,  beginning  with  "the  people 
of  the  God  of  Abraham."  In  undesigned  coincidence  the 
independent  history  (2  Chron.  xx.  7)  represents  Jehoshaphat  as 
pleading,  "  Thou  gavest  the  land  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  Thy 
friend  for  ever."  The  name  of  "  God "  (Mohim)  occurs  seven 
times  in  the  ten  verses.  As  seven  represents  the  Divine,  and 
ten  represents  the  world-kingdoms,  the  truth  intimated  pro- 
phetically is,  that  at  Christ's  coming  again  the  divine  shall 
pervade  the  kingdoms  of  the  whole  earth,  and  Israel  at  their 
head ;  just  as  in  the  eighty-third  Psalm  the  ten  confederated 
nations  which  assailed  Jehoshaphat,  and  fell,  foreshadow  the 
ten  kingdoms  of  the  beast,  leagued  under  Antichrist,  which 
the  Lord  will  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  His  coming,  as 
the  preliminary  to  His  world-wide  reign  (2  Thess.  ii.  8). 

In  ver.  4,  "  He  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us,"  i.e.,  He 
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shall  choose  it  anew  for  us  by  recovering  it  from  the  invading 
foe,  we  find  the  same  undesigned  coincidence  with  the  inde- 
pendent history  (2  Chron.  xx.  11),  as  in  Psalm  lxxxiii.: 
"Behold,  how  they  come  to  cast  us  out  of  Thy  possession 
which  Thou  hast  given  us  to  inherit"  These  invaders  are 
"  the  nations  "  over  which  the  Psalmist  anticipates  a  triumph 
through  Jehovah's  interposition.  "  He  shall  subdue  the  people 
under  us,  and  the  nations  under  our  feet : "  an  anticipation 
which  the  independent  history  shows  us  was  verified  (2  Chron. 
XX.  22-24) :  "  The  Lord  set  ambushments,  so  that  every  one 
helped  to  destroy  another."  The  bloodless  victory  of  Judah 
was  the  result  of  mutual  distrust  caused  by  the  Lord  among 
the  invaders.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  forced  subjugation  of 
the  hostile  nations  that  the  Psalmist  says,  "Jehovah  Most 
High  is  tcrrihle."  The  terrible  destruction  of  Israel's  last  foes 
ushers  in  His  manifestation  as  "  gTcat  King  over  all  the 
earth." 

The  title  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  Psalm  to  "  the  sons 
of  Korah."  How  incidentally  and  therefore  undesignedly  the 
history  confirms,  and  is  itself  in  turn  confirmed  by,  the  Psalm ; 
for  it  records  (2  Chron.  xx.  19),  "The  Levites  of  the  children 
of  the  Korhites  stood  up  to  praise  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  with 
a  loud  voice  on  high."  Moreover,  the  Psalmist  sings  in  the 
fifth  verse,  "  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout,  the  Lord  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet."  Now  in  the  history  (2  Chron.  xx. 
26—28),  we  read  that,  before  leaving  the  scene  of  battle, 
Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  "  on  the  fourth  day  assembled 
themselves  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  {i.e.,  blessing) ;  for  there 
they  blessed  the  Lord :  therefore  the  natae  of  the  same  place 
was  called  The  Valley  of  Berachah."  At  this  grand  service  of 
praise,  and  the  solemn  procession  of  the  whole  people, 
"Wherein  Jehoshaphat  returned  in  the  forefront  of  them  to 
go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy "  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28),  this 
FOETY-SEVENTH  PsALM  would  be  most  appropriate.  The  history 
expressly  records,  "  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  trumpets;" 
and  as  Jehoshaphat  the  earthly  king  went  up,  so  Elohim 
Jehovah,  the  heavenly  King,  is  represented  by  the  Psalmist 
(ver.  5)  as    "going  up  with  the  shout  (His  people's   thanks- 
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giving  acclamations),  and  with  sound  of  a  trumpet"  to  His 
earthly  throne,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  effect  of  the  victory,  gained  wholly  by  Jehovah's  inter- 
position, was  (2  Chron.  xx.  29),  "  The  fear  of  God  was  on  all 
the  kingdoms  of  those  countries,  when  they  had  heard  that 
Jehovah  fought  against  the  enemies  of  Israel,"  This  exactly 
agrees  with  the  believing  anticipations  of  the  Psalmist  (ver.  3, 
8,  9).  But  the  full  realisation  of  this  inspired  word  shall  be 
when  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  now  unseen  (Ps.  Ixviii.  18 ;  Acts  ii. 
30-36)  reigns  above,  shall  return  as  He  ascended,  and  shall 
reign  on  Zion  over  His  own  people,  and  thence  over  the  whole 
earth  (Acts  i.  11 ;  Jer.  iii.  17  ;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  22-27).  Then 
indeed  shall  "  God  reign  over  the  heathen,  and  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  holiness  (in  Zion,  Ps.  ii  6),  and  the  princes  of 
the  peoples  (the  Gentile  peoples,  Hebrew  plural)  shall  be 
gathered  together  to  the  people  {singular)  of  the  God  of 
Abraham "  (Israel).  So  the  Arabic  version  and  the  margin 
rightly  render  it.  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning 
Shiloh  (Messiah,  the  Prince  of  peace),  shall  come  to  pass  fully : 
"  Unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  peoples  (so  the  Hebrew) 
be."  Compare  Psahn  Ixxxvii.  4;  Isa.  Ix.  3-8;  the  princes 
shall,  under  God,  be  to  their  people  "  shields  of  the  earth " 
(Ps.XLVii.  9),  instead  of  oppressors;  and  "In Abraham's  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  xii.  3,  xxii.  18). 

As  the  FORTY-SEVENTH  PsALM  was  sung  on  the  field  of 
slaughter,  which  became  thereby  the  valley  of  blessing 
(Berachah),  so  the  forty-eighth  Psalm  was  sung  at  the 
thanksgiving  service  in  the  sanctuary ;  of  which  we  read  in 
the  history  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28),  "  Then  they  returned  every 
man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  Jehoshaphat  in  the  fore- 
front, with  joy,  and  they  came  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries, 
and  harps,  and  trumpets,  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord"  In 
exact,  yet  evidently  unstudied,  coincidence  with  this,  the 
ninth  verse  of  our  Psalm  has,  "We  have  thought  of  Thy 
loving-kindness,  0  God,  in  the  midst  of  Thy  temple." 

Again,  the  mention  of  the  assembled  kings  and  their 
immediate  dispersion  (ver.  4),  "Por,  lo,  the  kings  were  assem- 
bled (to  take  crafty  counsel  against  God's  people,  and  cut  them 
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off  from  being  a  nation,  Psalm  lxxxiii.  3-8,  12) — they  passed 
by  together" — as  rapidly  vanishing  as  they  came — accords 
with  the  fact  stated  in  history. 

The  invading  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  Arabians, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xx.  16,  20,  advanced  within  three  hours' 
journey  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  environs  of  Jerusalem.  How  con- 
sonant with  the  facts  is  the  language  of  the  Psalmist 
(XLViii.  5),  "  They  saw  it,  and  so  they  marvelled — they  were 
troubled,  and  hasted  away ;"  i.e.,  no  sooner  had  they  come 
within  sight  of  the  city,  than  they  were  panic-stricken !  An 
involuntary  sense  of  God's  protecting  hand  over  Jerusalem,  at 
the  mere  view  of  the  city  heights,  came  over  them.  Mutual 
distrust  broke  out  into  internecine  slaughter,  and  the  destruc- 
tion which  they  had  designed  against  Jerusalem  they  inflicted 
on  one  another :  "  Ammon  and  Moab  standing  up  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir,  utterly  to  slay  and  destroy  them  ; 
and  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seir, 
every  one  helped  to  destroy  another." 

An  allusion  to  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  specially  definite,  yet  so 
incidental  as  to  exclude  design,  occurs  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  Psalm,  "  Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  with  an  east 
wind."  The  ships  meant  cannot  be  invading  and  hostile  ships  ; 
for  Jerusalem  is  inland,  and  "  ships  of  Tarshish "  are  mer- 
chantmen, not  war  ships.  The  history  (1  Kings  xxii.  48, 
49  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37)  gives  the  key  to  open  the  sense, 
Jehoshaphat,  the  godly  king  of  Judah,  had  joined  himself  with 
the  wicked  king  of  Israel,  Ahaziah,  "  to  make  ships  to  go  to 
Tarshish,  and  they  made  the  ships  at  Ezion-gaber.  Then 
Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah  prophesied  against 
Jehoshaphat,  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with  Ahaziah, 
the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And  the  ships  were  hroTcen 
(the  same  Hebrew  as  in  the  Psalm  for  "  breakest "),  that 
they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish."  So  deep  an  impres- 
sion had  the  Divine  judgment  and  subsequent  warning  made, 
that  when  Ahaziah  wanted  to  send  his  servants  subsequently 
with  Jehoshaphat's  servants,  the  latter,  taught  by  bitter 
experience,  would  not.      How  naturally,  then,  in  this  Psalm, 
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which  commemorates  the  Divine  overthrow  of  an  ungodly  con- 
federacy of  open  assailants,  do  the  sons  of  Korah  allude  to 
the  other  and  more  insidious  danger  to  which  Jehoshaphat  and 
Judah  had  been  exposed  (1  Chron.  xv.  33),  namely,  the 
alliance  with  an  ungodly  king  and  nation.  This  danger,  like 
the  other  one,  was  dissipated  by  the  grace  of  God.  The 
Divine  omnipotence  exercised  in  destroying  Jerusalem's  overt 
invaders  is  the  same  wherewith  He  brake  the  ships  of 
Tarshish,  and  with  them  the  alliance  which  proved  so  dis- 
astrous to  His  people.  The  danger  from  within,  but  for  His 
almighty  and  gracious  interposition,  would  have  been  more 
deadly  than  that  from  without. 

To  the  joyous  procession,  returning  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
valley  of  Berachah  on  the  south,  the  whole  city,  represented 
by  "  Mount  Zion,"  the  prominent  feature  appears  as  two  sides 
projecting  southwards  from  the  north,  and  meeting  in  a  rounded 
tongue  of  land.  Appropriately  "  the  sons  of  Korah  "  celebrate 
in  their  joyous  song  "  Mount  Zion  "  as  "  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  on  the  sides  of  the  north." 

Moreover,  they  fitly  designate  their  "  Psalm "  (mizmor,  the 
general  term  for  a  song  of  high  art  and  graceful  speech, 
accompanied  with  well-executed  music)  a  "  song  "  of  Joy  (shir), 
as  being  called  forth  by  their  deliverance  from  the  foe,  and 
return  to  their  holy  city,  which  is  the  "joy  of  the  whole 
earth."  Not  only  should  "  Zion  rejoice,"  but,  as  the  Psalm 
adds,  "let  the  daughters  of  Judah  be  glad  because  of  Thy 
judgments"  (xLViii.  11).  Even  as  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
motley  host  of  invaders,  "  all  Judah  stood  before  Jehovah,  with 
their  little  ones,  their  wives,  and  their  children,"  to  pray  for  de- 
liverance, so  now  they  are  called  on  to  praise  for  the  deliverance 
vouchsafed.  As  Zion  was  the  mother-city,  so  "  the  daughters 
of  Judah "  are  the  other  cities  of  Judah ;  as  the  history  (2 
Chron.  xx.  4)  states  that  "  out  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah  they 
came  to  seek  Jehovah "  before  the  battle,  so  the  Psalm,  with 
undesigned  coincidence,  calls  on  "  the  daughters  of  Judah "  to 
"  be  glad  because  of  Jehovah's  judgments  "  on  their  enemies. 

Jehoshaphat  in  his  prayer  had  appealed  to  God  as  the 
Deliverer  who  had  "  driven  out "  the  Canaanites  of  old  "  before 
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Israel "  (2  Chron.  xx.  7) ;  so  in  the  Psalm  the  sons  of  Korah 
refer  to  God's  interpositions  of  old  for  Israel,  which  they  had 
"heard"  of  from  their  fathers,  as  renewed  again  in  their 
present  experience :  "  As  we  have  heard,  so  we  have  seen  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  " — "  According  to  Thy  name,  0  God, 
so  is  Thy  praise  "  (ver.  8,  10).  Moreover,  Jahaziel,  of  the  sons 
of  Asaph,  had  used,  concerning  the  present  deliverance,  the 
very  language  of  Moses  of  old  concerning  the  deliverance  at 
the  Eed  Sea :  "  Be  not  afraid :  ye  shall  not  need  to  fight  in 
this  battle :  stand  ye  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord : 
the  Lord  will  be  with  you"  (2  Chron.  xx.  14-17);  as  in 
Exod.  xiv.  13,  "Fear  ye  not:  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord — the  Lord  shall  fight  for  you."  May  we,  with 
appropriating  faith  amidst  the  spiritual  foes  combined  against 
us,  be  enabled  to  experience  (ver.  14)  "  this  God  is  our  God 
for  ever  and  ever :"  Messiah  "  will  be  our  Guide,"  raising  us 
"  above  (Hebrew  'al)  the  reach  of  death." 
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LECTUEE  XXIY. 

PSALMS    XXXVI.,  XLVL,  LXV.,  LXVI.,  LXVIL,  LXXV.,  LXXVI.,  LXXXVIL 

OF  all  the  interpositions  of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  His  people, 
no  one  more  deeply  impresses  the  mind  than  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  mighty  host  of  Sennacherib,  when  seeming 
on  the  point  of  destroying  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  might 
naturally  expect,  that  such  a  marvellous  event  would  form  a 
theme  of  sacred  song  in  the  national  Psalter.  Accordingly  we 
find  marked  allusions  to  this  deliverance  in  no  less  than  Jive  of 
the  Psalms,  namely,  xlvl,  lxvl  (and  probably  lxvil),  lxxv., 
LxxvL,  Lxxxvii.  Psalm  lxvl  3,  links  itself  to  Ps.  lxv.  6, 
"  By  terrible  things — wilt  Thou  answer  us  " — "  How  terrible 
art  Thou  in  Thy  works,  through  the  greatness  of  Thy  power 
shall  Thine  enemies  submit  themselves  ;  "  agreeing  with  David's 
words  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  vii.  23),  "  God  went  to  do  for 
you  great  things  and  terrible." 

The  subject  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  is  the  security  of  the 
Church  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  earth.  The  Selah,  or 
pause  for  meditation,  at  the  close  of  verses  3,  7,  and  11,  marks 
the  division  of  the  Psalm  into  three  strophes.  The  ground  of 
the  Church's  confidence  is  that  "  God  is  our  refuge."  This 
keynote  at  the  beginning  is  repeated  with  variation  at  the  close 
of  the  second  and  third  strophes :  "  Jehovah  Sabaoth  (the 
Lord  of  hosts,  whose  resources  are  infinite,)  is  with  us,  the 
God  (Elohim)  of  Jacob  (in  convenant  with  Israel)  is  our 
refuge."  The  victory  achieved  by  the  seemingly  weak  Israel 
over  the  mighty  world  power  shows  that  Jehovah,  Israel's  cove- 
nant God,  is  the  mighty  Elohim.  The  heathen  claim  for  their 
idols  being  Elohim  is  proved  vain  by  Jehovah's  interposition. 
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The  eighth  verse,  "  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
what  desolations  He  hath  made  in  the  earth,  He  maketh  wars 
to  cease — He  burneth  the  chariot,"  evidently  refers  to  some 
particular  fact,  on  which  the  Psalmist  grounds  the  general 
principle,  enunciated  in  the  previous  verses,  of  the  safety  of 
the  city  of  God  amidst  the  waves  of  the  hostile  world.  The 
historical  fact  which  answers  best  to  the  description  is  the 
utter  and  sudden  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  vast  host,  just 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  about  to  swallow  up  Jerusalem  as 
an  easy  prey.  Up  to  that  time  Assyria,  which  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  world  kingdoms,  had  swept  on 
irresistibly  in  the  full  tide  of  conquest.  Isaiah  (x.  13,  14),  the 
contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  makes  the  Assyrian  king  to  say, 
"  I  have  removed  the  hounds  of  the  people — I  have  gathered  all 
the  earth."  The  language  of  the  Psalm  (ver.  2)  exactly 
corresponds,  "  We  will  not  fear,  though  the  earth  he  removed." 

Again,  the  Psalmist  (xlvi,  2)  says,  "  Though  the  mountains 
be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea — though  the  mountains 
shake  with  the  swelling  thereof."  Mountains  in  Scripture 
symbolise  empires  raised  on  high  (Eev.  viii.  8  ;  Isa.  ii.  2).  In 
the  parallel  history  (Isa.  xxxvii.  24)  this  is  the  very  image,  in 
undesigned  coincidence,  employed  as  to  the  Assyrian's  conquest 
of  kingdoms :  "  By  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  am  I  come  up 
to  the  height  of  the  moimtains  (viz.,  of  the  world  kingdoms 
enumerated,  ver.  11-13),  to  the  sides  of  Lebanon,  and  I  will 
cut  down  the  tall  cedars  thereof "  (i.e.,  Zion  represented, 
because  of  its  cedar-constructed  palaces,  as  cedar-abounding 
Lebanon).  But,  says  the  Psalmist,  though  "the  kingdoms 
were  moved  "  (ver.  6),  Zion  "  shall  not  be  moved,"  for  "  God  is 
in  the  midst  of  her." 

The  contemporary  prophet  (Isa.  viii.  6-8)  uses  another  of 
the  images  which  our  Psalm  contains,  to  contrast  Assyria  with 
Zion :  "  The  waters  of  the  river  (Euphrates),  strong  and  many, 
even  the  king  of  Assyria,  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels ;" 
but  "  the  waters  of  Shiloah  go  softly."  It  is  true  Isaiah  in 
chap.  viii.  is  speaking  of  a  former  reign,  that  of  Ahaz,  yet  the 
coincidence  of  language  as  to  Assyria  and  Zion  respectively  is 
ust  of  that  kind,  exact  yet  unstudied,  which  confirms  genuine- 
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ness.  So  in  our  Psalm  (ver.  4),  to  "  the  sea "  of  restless 
agitation,  "  in  the  heart "  of  which  the  mountain-like  world 
kingdoms  "  shake "  (so  the  Hebrew,  compare  Isa.  xxvii.  1  ; 
Dan.  vii.  2,  3  ;  Eev.  xvii.  15),  "  the  river  (of  God's  grace),  the 
streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God,"  stands  in 
lovely  contrast.  Moreover  the  mention  of  "  the  city  "  alone 
accords  minutely  with  the  historical  record,  that  all  the  other 
"  defenced  cities  of  Judah  "  had  fallen  before  Sennacherib,  and 
that  the  mother-city  alone  remained  (Isa.  xxxvi.  1).  Also 
Sennacherib  had  threatened  Jerusalem  with  want  of  water  in 
the  siege,  through  Hezekiah's  refusal  to  submit :  "  Doth  not 
Hezekiah  persuade  you  to  give  over  yourselves  to  die  by  thirst  ?" 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  11).  But  Hezekiah  had  taken  good  care  to 
guard  against  this  by  cutting  off  the  besiegers'  supply  of  water, 
and  providing  the  city  with  abundance  (ver.  3,  4,  30)  :  "  He 
made  a  pool,  and  a  conduit,  and  brought  water  into  the  city  " 
(2  Kings  XX.  20).  How  appropriate,  therefore,  are  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall 
make  glad  the  city  of  God." 

The  Psalmist's  expression  in  the  fifth  verse  is  remarkable, 
"  God  shall  help  her  (Zion)  at  the  turning  (marg.  apjyearing)  of 
the  morning."  The  fact  recorded  in  the  independent  history 
(Isa.  xxxvii.  36)  strikingly  agrees  with  it.  On  the  previous 
night  the  cause  of  the  city  of  God  seemed  desperate,  and 
that  of  the  Assyrian  invader  all  but  triumphant ;  but  "  when 
they  (the  Jews)  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  (the 
Assyrians)  were  all  dead  corpses ; "  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  smitten  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  "  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  and  five  thousand."  How  exactly,  yet  how  un- 
designedly, the  prophet  (Isa.  xvii.  14)  accords  with  the  con- 
temporary Psalmist:  "Behold,  at  evening  tide  trouble,  and 
hcfoir,  the  morning  he  (the  Assyrian)  is  not :  this  is  the  portion 
of  them  that  spoil  us,  and  the  lot  of  them  that  rob  us." 

Another  coincidence  with  Isaiah,  the  contemporary  prophet 
and  historian,  is  in  the  seventh  and  eleventh  verses,  "  The  Lord 
of  hosts  is  with  us  {Immanu) :  the  pledge  of  the  safety  of  Judah 
from  hostile  attack  is,  according  to  Isa.  vii.  14,  Immanu-el, 
God  with  us.     Still  more  emphatically  Hezekiah    again  and 
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again  rests  his  hope  on  the  same  rock  as  the  Psahnist :  "  Be 
not  afraid  nor  dismayed  for  the  king  of  Assyria,  nor  for  all 
the  multitude  with  him;  for  there  be  more  tvith  us  than  with 
him:  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  with  us  is  Jehovah 
our  God  (Elohim)  to  fight  our  tattles "  (answering  exactly  to 
Jehovah- Sabaoth,  "  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  in  our  Psalm).  The 
repeated  prominence  given  to  this  thought  by  our  Psalmist 
accords  with  the  deep  impression  which  the  history  says  was 
made  on  the  people  by  it.  "  The  people  rested  themselves  upon 
the  words  of  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Judah  "  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  8). 
The  language  and  thought  is  the  same,  yet  without  the  least 
appearance  of  artificial  harmony. 

The  elect  nation  first  (ver.  1-7)  speak  among  themselves 
triumphantly  of  God,  Then  (ver.  8,  9)  call  on  the  Gentile 
peoples  to  "  behold  the  works  of  Jehovah "  in  "making  wars 
to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth,"  through  the  Assyrians' 
downfall  (just  as  the  contemporary,  Isaiah  xiv.  7,  foretells  as 
the  result,  "  The  lohole  earth  is  at  rest  and  is  quiet)."  Sennacherib 
had  boasted,  "  With  the  multitude  of  my  chariots  I  am  come 
up  (2  Kings  xix.  23) ;  but  now  "  Jehovah  burneth  the  chariot 
in  the  fire,"  even  as  Sennacherib  had  burnt  the  gods  of  the 
nations  in  the  fire  (2  Kings  xix.  18).  The  coincidence  of  the 
Psalm  (ver.  9)  and  the  history  is  complete.  Lastly,  God  Him- 
self commands  the  heathen  troublers  of  the  people,  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God.  I  will  be  exalted  among  the 
heathen  ;  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth."  Here  again  the  Psalm 
coincides  with  the  history,  God's  word  being  His  answer  to 
Hezekiah's  prayer  there,  "  0  Jehovah  our  God,  save  us  from 
Sennacherib's  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may 
know  that  Thou  art  Jehovah,  even  Tlwu  only  "  (2  Kings  xix.  19). 

The  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  is  an  earnest  of  the  utter 
and  final  overthrow  of  Antichrist,  after  he  and  his  God- 
opposed  hosts  shall  have  for  a  time  all  but  swallowed  up  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Then  shall  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  "  go 
forth  and  look  upon  the  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lord ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  be  quenched  "  (Isa.  Ixvi.  24) :  just  as  the  re- 
cently beleaguered  men  of  Jerusalem  went  forth  to  look  upon 
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the  corpses  of  the  mighty  host  of  the  Assyrians  on  the  morn- 
ing that  sncceeded  the  night  of  Jehovah's  interposition  (Isa. 
xxx\di.  36).  A  still  calm  shall  then  sncceed  to  the  "  trouble  " 
and  "  raging  "  of  people  which  have  heretofore  prevailed.  They 
shall  not  "  learn  war  any  more "  (Isa.  ii.  4).  And  Jehovah 
"shall  be  exalted  among  aU  the  heathen"  as  "God,"  after  the 
casting  out  of  the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  finally  Satan 
himself  (Eev.  x\d.  14,  xix.  19,  20,  xx.  10). 

The  same  appeal  as  in  ver.  8  of  Psalm  xlvi.  appears  in 
ver.  5  of  Psalm  lxvl,  "  Come  and  see  the  works  of  God ; "  and 
the  latter,  though  being  of  a  more  general  character,  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  same  event,  the  overthrow  of 
Sennacherib's  host. 

Psalms  lxxv.  and  lxxvi.  are  a  pair,  forming  together 
one  whole.  Both  are  thanksgivings.  But  the  AUaschith, 
"  destroy  not,"  in  the  title  of  Ps.  LXXV.,  shows  that  this  Psalm, 
though  couched  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  anti- 
cijMted  in  faith,  is  really  sl  prayer  for  deliverance.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Psalm  lxxvl,  which  is  the  twin  Psalm,  "  Altaschith  " 
is  omitted,  because  there  the  victory  actually  gained  is  cele- 
brated. Thanksgiving  by  believing  anticipation  is  the  most 
effective  prayer.  (Compare  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron. 
XX.  19-22.)  In  ver.  9  of  Psalm  lxxv.  the  Psalmist  promises 
future  praises,  which  implies  that  the  deliverance  was  still  to 
come.  So  that  Psalm  lxxv.  is  the  thanksgiving  for  the  deliver- 
ance promised;  PsALM  lxxvl,  for  deliverance  already  accom- 
plished. The  triumphant  tone  accords  with  the  period  of 
Judah's  integrity  as  a  state,  rather  than  the  later  times  when  it 
was  subject  to  the  enemy.  Yet  a  severe  distress,  and  one  of 
a  world-wide  character,  arising  from  "  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth "  (ver.  8)  is  represented  as  afflicting  Judah  and  Israel. 
Such  was  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  the  head  of  the  chief 
world  power. 

In  verses  2,  3  of  Psalm  lxxv.,  God,  in  reply  to  His  people's 
thanksgiving  prayer  (ver.  1),  assures  them  of  His  help : 
"  When  I  shall  get  the  set  time  {mo'eed,  Ps.  cii.  13),  I  will  judge 
uprightly,"  i.e.,  I  will  vindicate  my  oppressed  people's  righteous 
cause.      In  accordance  with  this  promise  of   God  here  in  the 
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Psalm,  Isaiah  is  commissioned  by  God,  according  to  the 
history  (Isa.  xxxvii.  21-35),  in  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer, 
to  assure  the  people,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel, 
Whereas  thou  hast  prayed  to  me  against  Sennacherib  king 
of  Assyria — by  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he 
return,  and  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  for  I  wiU  defend  this 
city,  to  save  it  for  my  own  sake,"  &c.  Eelying  on  this  Divine 
promise,  Israel  charges  the  insolent  enemy  to  cease  from  its 
insolent  attempt  (Ps.  Lxxv.  4):  "I  said  unto  the  insolent 
(laholelim),  Deal  not  insolently  (tahollu);  and  to  the  wicked. 
Lift  not  up  the  horn,  lift  not  up  your  horn  07i  high — speak 
not  with  a  stiff  neck."  So  exactly  Jehovah  in  the  history, 
"Against  whom  hast  thou  exalted  thy  voice,  and  lifted  up 
thine  eyes  on  high  ?  Thou  hast  said,  By  the  multitude  of 
my  chariots  am  I  come  up  to  Lebanon — with  the  sole  of  my 
foot  I  dried  up  all  the  rivers  of  the  besieged  places."  But 
it  is  not  thou,  but  /  who  "  have  brought  it  to  pass  that  thou 
shouldest  lay  waste  defenced  cities — therefore  their  inhabitants 
were  of  small  power."  Similarly  God  claims  in  our  Psahn 
(ver.  3)  to  be  the  real  worker  in  all  the  convulsions  of  the 
world :  "  The  earth  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved 
(the  same  truth  and  image  as  in  the  kindred  Psalm  xlvi. 
2,  6,  8) :  I  bear  up  the  pillars  of  it." 

Israel  in  our  Psalm  (lxxv.  ver.  6)  adds  the  true  source  of 
lifting  up :  "  Promotion  (or  lifting  up,  harim)  cometh  neither 
from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from  the  south,  but  from 
God."  At  this  very  time,  the  history  incidentally  tells  us, 
Judah  was  looking  for  help  from  the  south,  namely,  from 
Egypt  (Isa.  xxxvi.  4r-6).  "  Thou  trustest  in  the  staff  of  this 
broken  reed,  on  Egypt,  whereon  if  a  man  lean,  it  wiU  go 
into  his  hand,  and  pierce  it ;  so  is  Pharaoh  to  all  that  trust 
in  him."  The  north  is  omitted ;  an  undesigned  coinci- 
dence with  the  fact  that  not  help,  but  hurt  was  to  be  looked 
for  thence :  for  this  was  the  quarter  from  which  the  Assyrian 
invaders  came  into  the  Holy  Land  by  "the  entering  in  of 
Hamath." 

"  But  God  is  the  judge — in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  is  a  cup — 
the   dreo'S — all   the   wicked  of  the   earth   shall   drink" — the 
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godless  Assyrians  must,  in  spite  of  themselves,  drain  God's 
cup  of  wrath  to  the  dregs  (see  Eev.  xiv.  10,  xvi.  19).  So 
"  the  once  lifted  up  horns  of  the  wicked  "  God  will  cut  off,  and 
exalt  the  now  depressed  "horns  of  the  righteous."  Such, 
too,  will  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict  between  Christ  and  Anti- 
christ. At  "  the  set  time  "  the  Son  of  man  shall  utterly  break 
the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  "  take  to  Him  His  great  power, 
and  reign,"  and  redeemed  Israel  and  the  nations,  realising 
"  His  name  near,"  shall  "  sing  praises  unto  the  God  of  Jacob  " 
(Dan.  vii.  23-27;  Eev.  xi.  17). 

The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  versions  rightly  refer 
Psalm  lxxvi.  to  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib  and  his  host. 
All  the  internal  evidence  accords  with  this  view.  As  the 
history  (Isa.  xxxvii.)  describes  the  event  as  occurring  at 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Psalmist  with  the  unstudied  harmony  of 
truth,  sings  (ver.  2,  3),  "  In  Salem  brake  He  the  arrows  of  the 
how  (Hebrew,  the  lightnings  of  the  bow,  as  in  Nahum  iii.  3, 
"  the  Jlame  of  the  sword,  and  the  lightning  of  the  spear  "  of  the 
Assyrians),  the  shield,  the  sword,  and  the  battle."  "  The 
battle "  placed  last,  moreover,  indicates  that,  not  merely  was 
the  foe  defeated,  but  at  one  stroke  the  whole  war  was  ended. 
The  parallel  Psalm  (xlvl  9)  illustrates  this  :  "  He  maketh  wars 
to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth,  He  hreaketh  the  how"  &c. 
The  history  describes  how  one  terrible  blow  from  Jehovah 
crushed  the  host  of  Sennacherib  for  ever,  so  that  he  withdrew, 
and  never  dared  to  renew  the  attack.  In  the  history  the 
words  of  Jehovah  to  Hezekiah  concerning  Sennacherib  exactly 
accord  with  the  Psalm :  "  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city, 
nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield" 
(2  Kings  xix.  32). 

Moreover,  the  stroke  is  attributed  in  the  seventy-sixth  Psalm 
(ver.  3,  6,  8),  as  in  the  history,  to  the  direct  judgment  of  God, 
without  man's  co-operation.  The  plundering  Assyrian  world- 
kingdom  is  termed  "  the  mountains  of  prey  "  in  the  Psalm  (ver. 
4),  as  in  Nahum  ii.  11,  "  the  dwelling  of  lions," — "  full  of 
robbery  "  (iii.  1).  Jehovah  shows  He  is  "  more  glorious  "  than 
they ;  for  "  the  stout-hearted  have  slept  their  (last)  sleep " — 
the  death   sleep   so  graphically  described  in  the  independent 
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history  (2  Kings  xix.  35),  "  That  nif/Jit  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred 
fourscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  (the  Jews)  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they  (the  Assyrians)  were  all 
dead  corpses."  They  who  came  to  "  prey "  on  God's  people 
were  "  spoiled "  themselves ;  and  on  "  the  mountains "  that 
surround  Jerusalem  became  a  "  prey  "  to  all  birds  and  beasts. 
"  None  of  the  men  of  might,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  have  found 
their  hands ; "  these  self -vaunting  heroes,  who  meant  to  lay 
hands  on  the  city  of  God,  have  their  hands  paralysed  in  death. 
In  the  camp  just  now  so  full  of  stir,  all  is  hushed  in  the  still- 
ness of  death:  "At  Thy  rebuke  (grand  contrast  to  Sennacherib's 
previous  "  rebuke,"  2  Kings  xix.  3,  16),  0  God  of  Jacob,  both 
the  chariot  (of  which  Sennacherib  had  boasted  so  lately, 
2  Kings  xix.  23)  and  horse  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep."  As 
Hezekiah  in  the  history  (2  Kings  xix.  4)  had  meekly  said  to 
Isaiah,  "It  may  be  the  Lord  thy  God  will  hear  all  the  words  of 
Eabshaketh,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria  hath  sent  to  reproach 
the  living  God,  and  will  reprove  the  words,"  so  in  the  Psalm 
(ver.  9)  we  read,  "  God  arose  to  judgment,  to  save  all  the  meek 
of  the  earth." 

Thus  "  the  wrath  of  man "  (ver.  1 0),  in  spite  of  himself, 
eventuated  in  "  praise "  to  God :  and  "  the  remainder  of 
Sennacherib's  wrath "  against  the  elect  nation  God  "  re- 
strained "  by  executing  judgment  on  him  by  his  own  sons 
(2  Kings  xix.  37).  The  exhortation  of  the  Psalm  (ver.  11), 
"  Let  all  that  be  round  about  him  bring  presents  unto  Him 
that  ought  to  be  feared,"  finds  its  literal  accomplishment  in 
the  record  of  the  independent  history  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  22, 
23),  "  Thus  Jehovah  saved  Hezekiah  and — Jerusalem  from — 
Sennacherib,  and  from  the  hand  of  all,  and  guided  them  on 
every  side  ;  and  many  brought  gifts  unto  Jehovah  to  Jerusalem, 
and  presents  to  Hezekiah,  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the 
sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth." 

Finally,  the  closing  verse,  "  He  shall  cut  off  {yibetzor,  as  a 
vine-dresser,  in  striking  accordance  with  the  antitype.  Rev. 
xiv.  18,  19)  the  breath  of  princes,"  is  in  delicate  and  unstudied 
harmony  with  the  fact  recorded  in  the  history,  that  the  Assyrian 
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"  princes  "  (Eabshakeh,  &c.)  at  Jerusalem  were  "  cut  off,"  not 
merely  driven  away,  as  Sennacherib. 

In  the  last  days  the  same  scene  shall  be  enacted  again  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  Church's  last  foes  shall  "fall  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel "  (Ezek.  xxxix.  1-7).  Jehovah  wiU  make 
again  "  Jerusalem  a  cup  of  trembling  unto  all  the  peoples  round 
about "  (Zech.  xii.  2-5) ;  and  then,  "  when  God  shall  arise  to 
judgment,"  He  will  be  "  terrible  to  the  (hostile)  kings,"  but  He 
will  "  save  all  the  meek  of  the  earth  "  (ver.  9,  12), 

The  last  Psalm  which  most  probably  belongs  to  the  same 
period  is  Psalm  lxxxvii.  The  tone  is  such  as  we  should 
expect  on  an  occasion  of  national  joy.  The  title  designates  it 
a  joyous  "  song "  (shir),  and  a  triumphant  character  pervades 
it  throughout.  "  Babylon "  was  at  the  time,  as  the  Psalm 
indicates,  a  great  power,  and  is  mentioned  accordingly  next 
after  "  Rahab "  (Egypt),  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  ancient 
world-kingdoms  (ver.  4).  In  David's  time,  on  the  contrary, 
no  Asiatic  power  is  specified  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm  as 
having  yet  risen  to  eminence  :  "  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  "  are  the 
world-powers  then  prominent. 

Moreover,  the  designation  "  Ptahab "  (haughtiness)  occurs 
first  in  Isaiah  xxx.  7,  which  should  be  translated,  "  I  call  her 
Eahab  (haughtiness)  that  sitteth  still."  Isaiah  probably  origi- 
nated the  name.  He  prophesied  under  Hezekiah,  at  the  time 
of  Assyria's  oppression  of  the  nations.  He  uses  the  designa- 
tion again  in  H.  9.  The  joyous  tone  of  our  Psalm  precludes  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  :  in  his  reign  occurred  the 
last  great  occasion  of  national  triumph,  the  glorious  deliverance 
from  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib.  Further,  Ptahab,  or  "  haughti- 
ness," was  a  name  applicable  to  Egypt  only  so  long  as  it  was 
a  formidable  power ;  this  it  ceased  to  be  after  its  defeat  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates.  Thus  all 
considerations  converge  towards  dating  the  Psalm  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah. 

The  gTand  triumph  of  the  elect  people  over  Assyria,  the 
mightiest  world-empire  of  the  time,  awakened  the  long 
slumbering  psalm  poesy  of  the  sons  of  Korah.  To  them  and 
the  sons  of  Asaph  we  owe  Psalms  xlvl,  lxxv.,  lxxvl,  and  our 
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Psalm,  all  written  at  this  time,  and  upon  the  one  theme.  As 
Psalm  xlvi.  is  a  Korahite  Elohim  Psalm,  so  Psalm  lxxxvii.  is 
a  Korahite  Jeliovah  Psalm.  The  praises  of  Zion  (ver.  1-3) 
here  answer  to  similar  praises  in  Psalm  xlvl  4,  5.  In  both 
alike  (xlvi.  4,  lxxxvii.  3)  it  is  called  "  the  city  of  God."  As 
here  (ver.  5)  "  the  Highest  Himself  shall  establish  her,"  so 
there  (ver.  5)  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be 
moved." 

The  abruptness  of  the  beginning  wherewith  the  Psalmist 
(lxxxvii.  1)  breaks  forth  in  praises  of  God's  secure  "  founda- 
tion "  of  the  holy  city  ("  His,"  i.e.,  God's  "  foundation  is  in  the 
holy  mountains  ")  is  natural  in  one  acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  people,  who  were  then  full  of  the  one  all-absorbing  topic, 
their  marvellous  deliverance  from  Assyria's  overwhelming 
hosts.  The  second  verse  thus  happily,  yet  evidently  without 
design,  accords  with  the  fact  stated  in  the  history  (2  Kings 
xviii.  13),  that  Sennacherib  "  took  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah,"  whereas  Jerusalem  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  God, 
in  being  exempted  from  their  fate :  "  The  Lord  loveth  the 
gates  of  Zion  (which  the  foe  could  not  burst  open)  more  than 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob." 

That  joyful  era  naturally  suggested  also  the  anticipation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  promise  to  Abraham,  "  In  thee  shall  all  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  (Gen.  xii.  3).  Por  Assyria,  the  com- 
mon foe  of  the  other  nations,  as  of  Zion,  had  been  humbled 
by  God  for  Zion's  sake ;  and  therefore,  "  many  brought  gifts 
unto  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  Hezekiah,  so  that 
he  was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth  " 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  23),  with  which  Asaph's  monition  (Ps.  lxxvl 
11),  "  Let  all  that  be  round  about  Him  hring  presents  unto  Him 
that  ought  to  he  feared,"  exactly  accords.  So  in  Psalm  lxvii. 
1,  2,  God's  making  His  "saving  health  known  among  all 
nations  "  rests  upon  His  first  blessing  Israel  ("  us  ").  In  ver. 
7,  "All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him,"  answers  to  David's 
Ps.  xxn.  27,  "  All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and 
turn  unto  the  Lord."  Thus  fittingly  the  future  spiritual  birth 
of  the  nations  in  connection  with  Zion  is  combined  in  PsALM 
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Lxxxvii.  with  the  praises  of  the  city  of  God :  (ver.  4—6),  "I 
will  make  mention  of  Eahab  and  Babylon  as  (so  ^  means, 
Exod.  xxi.  2)  people  that  know  me  :  Behold,  Philistia,  and  Tyre, 
with  Ethiopia — this  man  (namely,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Ethiopia, 
personified  as  an  ideal  man)  was  born  (spiritually)  there.  And 
of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  and  that  man  {individuals :  as  in 
ver.  4,  nations)  was  born  in  her.  The  Lord  shall  count,  when 
He  writeth  up  (in  the  heavenly  citizen-roll,  Jer.  xvii.  13 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Luke  x.  20  ;  Phil.  iv.  3),  the  peoples  (Hebrew), 
that  this  people  (not  "  man,"  as  English  version)  was  born 
there."  The  need  of  the  new  birth,  so  fuUy  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament,  is  intimated  also  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Ps.  Li.  5,  10,  xxii.  31 ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  8).  The 
hopes  of  believing  Jews  had  been  cast  down  by  the  carrying 
away  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah's  reign ; 
so  the  Israel  of  God  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  but  now  the  glorious 
deliverance  of  Zion  from  Sennacherib  revived  the  believing 
expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxii.  17,  18),  "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore ;  and  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  The  accession  of 
the  heathen  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  history  (2  Kings  xx.  12)  records  Babylon's  friendly 
attitude  to  Judah,  "  so  that  Berodach-Baladan,"  the  Babylonian 
king,  "  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  Hezekiah."  This  is  in 
unstudied  harmony  with  our  Psalm's  anticipation  of  Babylon's 
spiritual  union  with  Zion.  Now  Babylon  was  at  this  time  the 
rising  rival  of  Assyria,  having  for  a  time  thrown  off  its  yoke, 
and  become  an  independent  kingdom.  Moreover,  the  other 
nations  mentioned  in  our  Psalm  are  those  connected  with 
Judah  at  this  time  by  a  common  interest :  "  Eahab,"  or  Egypt, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  to  Assyria,  and  was  threatened 
by  Sennacherib.  The  "  Ethiopians "  under  King  Tirhakah 
(2  Kings  xix.  9)  had  made  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of 
Jerusalem  when  assailed  by  Eabshakeh,  the  general  under 
Sennacherib.  "  Tyre "  had  been  besieged  by  Shahnaneser 
soon  after  the  Assyrian  capture  of  Samaria  (Menander  in 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  14,  2),  and  was  threatened  again  (Isa.  xxiii). 
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"  Philistia "  lost  Ashdod,  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon's  general, 
Tartan,  having  taken  it  (Isa.  xx.  1).  All  these  incidental 
accordances  of  the  Psalm  with  the  independent  history  are 
just  those  which  a  forger  would  never  have  thought  of,  or 
indeed  have  been  able  so  artlessly  to  introduce.  They  are 
the  sure  witnesses  of  genuineness  and  truth. 

Isaiah  (xlv.  14),  the  contemporary  prophet,  undesignedly 
accords  with  the  anticipations  of  our  Psalmist :  "  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia — shall  make  supplication  unto  thee.  Surely  God  is 
in  thee ;  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God."  And  as .  in 
Psalm  xlvi.  4,  written  in  commemoration  of  the  same  deliver- 
ance, we  read,  "  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make 
glad  the  city  of  God,"  so  here  (lxxxvii.  7)  the  theme  of  praise 
to  "  the  singers  and  players  on  instruments "  is  "  All  my 
(spiritual)  springs  are  in  thee "  (Zion :  Ezek.  xlvii.  1,  8,  9 ; 
Ps.  xxxvi.  8).  So  any  religion  whose  secret  springs  do  not  exceed 
the  surface  waters  must  dry  up  in  the  heat  of  every-day  life. 
In  Ps.  xxxvi.  7,  as  in  Ps.  xvii.  8,  we  see  the  coincidence  of 
David's  language  with  that  of  his  forefather  Boaz  addressed 
to  his  ancestress  Ruth  (ii.  12)  :  "  The  children  of  men  put  their 
trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings." 

The  conversion  of  all  nations  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in 
connection  with  the  re-establishment  of  Zion  (Ps.  lxvi.  and 
LXVii.)  as  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  who  hath  from  the  beginning  "  founded "  her  will  not 
suffer  His  own  purpose  in  her  election  to  be  set  aside.  "  The 
mount  Zion  which  He  loved  "  (lxxviii.  68)  "  with  an  everlasting 
love  "  (Jer.  xxxi.  3)  shall  yet  "  be  established  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it "  (Isa.  ii.  2).  The  waters  of  life  shall  issue 
forth  from  the  sanctuary  in  Zion,  and  shall  fertilise  the  desert, 
and  heal  and  quicken  the  dead  sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12)  of 
heathendom  ;  for  "  all  the  springs  "  of  spiritual  life  shall  here- 
after be  "  in  her/'  even  as  originally  they  were  derived  from 
her  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  Then  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
peoples,  shall  be  born  in  her.  Lord,  hasten  the  time,  for  Thy 
name's  sake ! 
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LECTUEE  XXV. 

PSALMS  XLIL,  XLIII.,  L.,  LXXIV.,  LXXXIIL,  LXXXIV. 

NOT  long  ago  the  veteran  leader  of  the  sacerdotalists 
alleged  that,  as  they  believe  in  Christ's  corporal 
presence  on  their  altars,  so,  according  to  their  faith,  it  is  unto 
them ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  Protestants  who  deny  that 
presence,  by  their  unbelief  deprive  themselves  of  it.  Now  we 
admit  that  we  have  not  Christ's  corporal  presence  in  our 
churches ;  but  we  maintain  that  neither  also  have  they :  for 
were  it  otherwise,  man's  own  fancy,  not  God's  word,  would 
be  the  test  of  the  alleged  miracle. 

Moreover,  so  far  is  our  disbelieving  the  corporal  presence 
from  depriving  us  of  the  spiritual  and  real  presence  in  the 
heart,  that  it  is  we  alone  who  enjoy  the  latter  by  faith,  whereas 
they  are  excluded  from  it.  Let  us  see  what  Holy  Scripture 
decides  on  this  subject. 

I.  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
after  the  inspired  writer  has  said,  "  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
heart  be  established  with  grace,  not  with  meats,  which  have 
not  profited  them  that  have  been  occupied  therein,"  he  antici- 
pates an  objection.  Judaisers  would  say.  By  your  argument 
against  any  continued  earthly  sacrifices  and  sacrificial  meats, 
now  that  "  by  one  offering  Christ  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified "  (Heb.  x.  14),  you  deprive  yourself  and 
your  followers  of  an  altar,  and  of  all  its  sacrificial  privileges. 
Nay,  he  replies  (xiii.  10),  "We  have  an  altar"  (the  emphasis  is 
not  on  "  we,"  in  contrast  to  the  Jews,  but  on  "  have  ;"  for  the  we 
is  not  expressed  in  the  Greek,  exo/J-ev  Ovcriaa-r^piov) :  and  our 
altar  is  one,  moreover,  which  excludes  from   participation  in 
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its  meats  precisely  such  as,  like  you  Judaisers  and  your  priests, 
"  serve  the  tabernacle  "  (Heb.  viii.  5,  ix.  9).  "  For  the  bodies 
of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  sanctuary  by 
the  high  priest  for  sin,  are  burnt  without  the  camp;"  i.e.,  the 
sin-offerings,  and  especially  those  of  the  day  of  atonement, 
were  not  eaten  (Lev.  vi.  30),  but  wholly  burnt.  Now  these  are 
just  the  offerings  which  most  prefigure  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  On  your  own  principles,  then,  ye  ought  to  see  that 
the  true  feeding  on  Christ  is  not  a  literal  eating  of  meats  from 
an  earthly  altar,  but  a  spiritual  eating  by  faith,  and  connected 
with  an  heavenly  altar.  If  you  profess  to  eat  flesh  from  a 
worldly  altar,  you  show  that  your  sacrifice  is  utterly  different 
from  Christ's,  which  answers  to  the  typical  sacrifice  in  which 
there  was  no  such  eating. 

In  what  sense,  then,  are  we  to  understand  the  altar  which 
we  are  thus  asserted  to  "  have  "  ?  Viewed  generally,  the  altar 
is  single,  and  expresses  simply  God's  appointed  ivay  of  access 
for  man  to  Himself  through  Christ  crucified  and  glorified.  This 
view  leaves  it  an  open  question  whether,  with  many,  we  take 
the  "  altar "  primarily  to  mean  the  cross  of  Christ,  which 
believers  always  "  bear  about  with  them "  spiritually,  and 
"  glory  in  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  14),  or,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  we  take  it  to  mean  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which 
consecrated  His  humanity,  and  prevented  its  being  consumed 
under  the  fiery  wrath  of  God  at  our  sin,  just  as  "  the  altar 
sanctifieth  the  gift "  (Matt,  xxiii.  19). 

II.  In  a  more  detailed  view,  the  altar  is  twofold.  There 
are  two  great  needs  which  even  believers,  as  fallen  by  nature, 
have.  We  all  need  atonement  for  past  guilt,  that  we  may  be 
at  peace  with  God ;  and  we  need  present  access  to  God,  and 
acceptance  for  our  imperfect  prayers.  Now  there  are  two 
altars  in  the  old  tabernacle  which  typified  the  coming  supply 
for  these  needs.  The  central  points  of  the  whole  tabernacle 
in  relation  to  God  were  the  altar  of  the  burnt -offering  outside, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  within  the  sanctuary.  For  it  is  only 
through  sacrifice,  and  through  intercession,  that  sinners  in  any 
age  could  draw  nigh  to  God  with  the  assurance  of  peace  and 
salvation. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  eighty-foueth  Psalm  (ver  3),  we  find 
David  using  the  plural  "  altars,"  when  he  is  expressing  what 
is  his  chief  object  of  longing  desire,  during  his  exile  from  the 
sanctuary  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion :  "  My  soul  longeth, 
yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord — yea,  the  sparrow 
hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where 
she  may  lay  her  young,  (even)  Thine  altars,  0  Lord  of  hosts, 
my  King  and  my  God."  It  is  evident  it  is  not  so  much  access 
to  the  external  sanctuary  that  is  David's  yearning  desire,  as  it 
is  to  the  spiritual,  which  is  typified  by  the  visible  one.  The 
external  temple  may  be,  and  is,  visited  by  multitudes  who 
never  reach  the  invisible,  or  worship  God  in  the  Spirit  (Phil, 
iii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  all  who  know  God  as  a  reconciled 
Father  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  even  though  removed 
from  the  outward  means  of  grace,  access  in  spirit  to  the  true 
and  heavenly  tabernacle  and  its  altars.  So  God  promised  as 
to  the  believing  Jews,  dispersed  at  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
"  Although  I  have  scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet  will 
I  be  to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they 
shall  come "  (Ezek.  xi.  16).  They  who  would  follow  Christ 
must  "  go  forth  unto  Him  without  the  camp  "  (Heb.  xiii.  13), 
even  as  He  "  suffered  without  the  gate ;"  they  must  come  out 
from  all  fashionable  carnalism,  worldly  formalism,  and  sensuous- 
ness  in  worship ;  they  must  beware  of  the  Judaistic  error, 
which  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  directed  against,  of  looking 
to  an  earthly  altar  and  sacrificial  meats,  which  is  essentially 
worldlincss  (Heb.  ix.  1),  and  which  would  disqualify  for  parti- 
cipation in  the  heavenly  altar,  and  its  spiritual  and  everlasting 
sustenance. 

But  how  are  we  to  understand  Ps.  Lxxxiv.  3  ?  The  common 
view  is  that  David  envied  the  sparrow  and  the  swallow  which 
made  their  nests  in  the  tabernacle,  whilst  he  was  debarred 
from  it.  The  objection  fatal  to  this  is,  a  bird  building  its  nest 
there  would  be  in  no  enviable  or  safe  position ;  and  least  of 
all  so,  at  the  "  altars "  of  God.  Indeed,  they  had  not  even 
access  to  the  altar  of  incense  within  the  holy  place,  but  only  to 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  outer  court.  Eather,  there  is 
an  abbreviated  comparison :  what  the  house  is  to  the  sparrow, 
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and  her  nest  to  the  swallow,  who  lays  there  her  most  valued 
treasure,  her  young  brood,  that  Thine  altars  are  to  my  precious 
soul,  which  finds  here  its  only  secure  and  happy  resting-place. 
Communion  with  God  is  the  true  home  of  the  soul.  Till  it 
finds  that  home,  it  is  as  the  weak  lonely  "  turtle  dove  "  cast 
out  from  its  nest  (Ps.  Lxxiv,  19). 

"  In  vain  I  seek  for  rest 

In  every  earthly  good, 

It  leaves  me  still  unblest, 

And  makes  me  thirst  for  God  : 
And  sure  at  rest  I  cannot  be, 
Until  my  soul  finds  rest  in  Thee." 

Without  God  in  Christ,  man  is  like  the  little  bird  without 
shelter  from  the  thousand  dangers  which  surround  him.  But 
with  the  Lord  of  hosts  on  his  side  what  has  he  to  fear  ?  He 
who  can  call  Jehovah  of  Sabaoth,  who  rules  the  innumerable 
armies  of  heaven  and  earth,  "  my  King  and  my  God,"  must  be 
safe  for  time  and  eternity.  Even  when  debarred  from  the 
public  ordinances  of  God,  he  still  has  access  to  the  God  of 
ordinances  ;  and  at  last  he  shall  dwell  for  ever  in  that  city 
where  the  apocalyptic  seer  (Eev.  xxi.  22)  "  saw  no  temple ;  for 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it." 

III.  How  infatuated,  as  well  as  sinful,  is  the  state  df  all 
who  remain  without  God's  altar  as  their  secure  home,  when  they 
might  have  these  for  the  asking !  How  happy  are  those  who 
have  found  refuge  there !  We  in  our  Christian  dispensation 
have  the  blessed  reality,  of  which  the  literal  altars  were  but 
the  type.  All  former  sacrifies  were  but  shadows  of  that  one 
only  sacrifice  for  the  remission  of  sins,  the  sacrifice  of  God's 
only  begotten  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus,  on  Calvary.  All  other 
"  sacrifices  could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience "  (Heb.  ix.  9).  But  "  by  one 
offering  Jesus  Christ  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified  "  (Heb.  x.  14). 

Socinians  and  Eomanists  from  different  sides  undermine 
this  only  foundation  of  peace,  the  altar  of  Christ's  atonement. 
The  Socinian  denies  the  vicarious  atonement  altogether,  and 
sacrifices   God's  unchanging  justice  to  His  mercy,  instead   of 
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accepting  the  gospel  plan  that  so  beautifully  harmonises  the 
two  Divine  attributes.  There  can  be  no  solid  peace  to  the 
conscience  when  alarmed  under  the  sense  of  guilt,  until  it 
knows  that  sin  has  been  all  expiated.  God's  law  eternally 
holds  good,  "  Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  " 
(Heb.  ix.  22).  The  blood  of  Jesus  alone  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,  and  so  speaks  peace  to  the  conscience.  The  Eomanist,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  deny  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  but 
detracts  from  its  perfect  efficacy,  by  insisting  on  the  need  of 
its  repetition  by  the  hands  of  an  earthly  priesthood.  In  direct 
opposition  to  this  stand  God's  promises  respecting  all  who 
believe  in  Christ's  once-for-all  completed  offering,  "  Their  sins 
and  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more,"  and  Paul's  argument, 
"Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin"  (Heb.  x.  17,  18).  Not  only  is  there  no  need  for  an 
additional  offering  of  masses  and  eucharistic  sacrifices :  but  he 
who  adds  these  incurs  "  the  plagues "  threatened  against  all 
who  "add  to "  God's  written  word  (Eev.  xxii.  18).  Christi- 
anity and  Judaism  (of  which  Eome  is  the  copyer)  are  so  utterly 
distinct  now,  that  they  who  "  serve  the  tabernacle  "  by  retaining 
its  sacrifices,  have  no  right  to  the  one  true  and  only  sacrifice 
for  sin,  Jesus  Christ.  Theirs  is  but  slavish  service,  not  the 
filial  adoration  of  Christians  who  "  worship  God  in  the  spirit, 
and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the 
fiesh  "  (Phil.  iii.  3).  As  no  priest  durst  on  pain  of  death  enter 
the  sanctuary  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  but  the  liigh 
priest  alone  performed  all  functions,  even  those  ordinarily 
performed  by  the  priests,  so  no  earthly  priest  is  to  interfere 
with  the  exclusive  priesthood  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  was  His 
alone  to  offer  the  sacrifice ;  it  is  His  alone  to  present  our 
prayers  on  the  heavenly  altar  of  intercession,  perfumed  with 
the  incense  of  His  merits,  as  our  one  and  only  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii,  5). 

These,  then,  are  the  "  altars "  which  are  the  home  of  the 
believer's  soul,  the  altar  of  Christ's  propitiation,  and  the  altar 
of  His  intercession.  They  are  inseparably  joined,  the  interces- 
sion being  the  consequence  of  the  once-for-all  atonement.  They 
are  the  pledges  to  him  of  the  coming  "  inheritance  of  the  saints 
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in  light."  The  Lord  Jesus  soon  will  fulfil  His  word,  "  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David  which  is 
fallen  down,  that  the  residue  of  men  may  seek  after  the  Lord, 
and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called  "  (Acts  xv. 
17).  Whilst  the  transfigured  saints  with  Christ  reign  as  priest- 
kings  over  the  nations  in  the  flesh,  the  restored  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  which  Ezekiel  describes,  shall  be  the  religious  centre 
of  the  millennial  earth.  The  priest-kingdom  which  Popery 
has  usurped,  in  the  absence  of  the  coming  King,  shall  then 
be  realised  by  Him  who  "  shall  bear  the  glory,  and  sit  and 
rule  upon  his  throne,  and  shall  be  a  Priest  upon  His  throne  " 
(Zech.  vi.  13).  That  shall  be  the  time  of  perfect  liturgy. 
Music  and  the  fine  arts  shall  then  be,  not  as  now,  desecrated 
to  minister  to  human  vanity,  but  wholly  consecrated  to  God 
their  source.  Hearts  and  voices  shall  join  in  glad  melody  to 
the  Lord,  and  no  one  of  the  noble  faculties  with  which  God 
has  endowed  man  shall  fail  to  set  forth  the  glory  of  the 
gracious  Giver. 

Meantime,  it  is  in  the  heart  first  that  God  sets  up  His 
spiritual  altar.  Let  us  see  that  communion  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son  through  the  Spirit  is  our  chief  joy  !  Let  the  altar 
of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  altar  of  Christ's  inter- 
cession, be  our  one  secure  shelter  and  home  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions, sorrows,  and  crosses  of  this  present  scene,  untill  we  reach 
that  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  wherein  "  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  more  pain,  for  the  former  things  shall  have  passed  away." 
As  to  the  EIGHTY-FOUETH  PsALM,  it  is  observable  that  it  is  a 
Korahite  Jehovah  Psalm,  as  the  sister  Psalms,  xlii.  and  xliil, 
are  Korahite  Elohim  Psalms.  The  sons  of  Korah  sing  as 
from  the  soul  of  David,  for  whom  they  pray,  in  deep  sympathy 
with  him,  when  fleeing  before  Absalom  (ver.  9),  "  Behold,  O 
God,  our  shield,  and  look  upon  the  face  of  Thine  anointed." 
They  console  him,  whilst  longing  for  "  the  courts  of  the  Lord," 
with  the  thought,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in 
Thee,  in  whose  heart  are  the  raised  ways  "  of  the  Lord  (me- 
silloth,  from  salal,  to  raise.  So  Psalm  l.  23,  Hebrew,  "  To  him 
that  'pre'pareth   a   way  will    I   show   the    salvation  of  God "). 
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Such  a  one,  though  unable  in  body  to  go  on  the  highways  to 
Jerusalem,  yet  has  in  his  heart  the  liightvays  to  the  spiritual 
temple,  communion  with  God  (Ezek.  xi.  16 ;  Isa.  xl.  3) ;  Ps. 
Lxxxiv.  6,  "who,  passing  through  the  valley  of  Baca  (the 
wilderness,  of  which  the  only  waters  are  tears),  make  it  a  well" 
of  salvation  and  comfort  (Isa.  xii.  3,  xli.  18).  In  beautiful 
accordance  with  this,  the  independent  history  (2  Sam.  xv.  30) 
represents  David,  the  subject  of  this  Psalm,  passing  through 
such  a  valley  of  Baca,  when  fleeing  from  Absalom :  "  He  went 
up  by  the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  loept  (hacah)  as  he  went 
up,  and  had  his  head  covered,  and  he  went  barefoot,  and  all 
the  people  that  were  with  him  went  up  loeeping  (hacah)  as  they 
went  up."  The  Hebrew  ("^33)  in  the  history  is  the  same  in 
essential  consonants  as  the  baca  in  the  Psalm,  though  the  baca 
(i03)  usually  means  mulberry  tree,  of  which  the  berry  yields  a 
fo«r-drop.  (Compare  AUon-bachuth,  Gen.  xxxv.  8,  and  Bochim, 
Judges  ii.  1—5.)  "  The  early  rain  (moreh)  covereth  it  with 
Uessings "  (heracoth,  which  the  English  version  confounds  with 
hereecoth,  "  pools ").  Thus  to  the  afflicted  saint  the  valley  of 
Baca  (tears)  becomes  the  valley  of  Berachah  blessing  (2  Chron, 
XX.  26). 

Psalm  l.,  a  warning  against  sacrificial  formalism,  appro- 
priately is  given  by  one  whose  duty  was  to  attend  to  outward 
ceremonies,  a  Levite,  the  musician  of  David,  and  "  the  seer  "  of 
God,  Asaph  (1  Chron.  xv.  17,  19 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  30).  The 
similarity  of  style  in  all  the  Asaph  Psalms  (l.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.) 
accords  with  their  authorship  by  the  same  writer.  Through- 
out the  predominating  name  for  God  is  Elohim,  the  God  of  the 
universe,  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God,  occurs  less  often.  The 
grand  theme  of  the  coming  judgment  of  all  the  earth  (Ps.  L.) 
harmonises  with  Asaph's  prophetical  office  as  "  the  seer."  Ver. 
5,  "  Gather  my  saints  together  that  have  made  a  covenant  with 
me  by  sacrifice,"  marks  sacrifice  as  man's  only  way  of  covenant 
relation  with  God — the  only  true  sacrifice,  that  of  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  of  which  legal  sacri- 
fices were  but  types.  Ver.  8,  &c.,  marks  that  the  typical 
sacrifices  are  inefficacious  except  as  expressions  of  the  inward 
faith  of  the  worshipper. 
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As  the  series  of  Asaph  Psalms  (l.,  lxxiii.-lxxxiii.)  is  fol- 
lowed closely   by  the   Korahite  series  (lxxxiv.-lxxxviii.),  so 
Jahaziel,  a  son  of  Asaph,  is  associated  with  the  Korhites  under 
Jehoshaphat  (2    Chron.    xx.    14-19).      In   undesigned  coinci- 
dence with  the  EIGHTY-FOURTH  PsALM,  ver.   10,  "I  had  rather 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,"  is  the  fact  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  12-19,  that  they  were  "  keejpers  of  the 
gates "  or  "  thresholds "  of  the   sanctuary.      1   Chron.   xv.  24, 
"  Obed-edom  and  Jehiah  were  doorkeepers  for  the  ark."     Korah, 
their  forefather,  had  aspired  to  the  priestJwod  through  Lucifer- 
like pride  (Numb.  xvi.  26-38),  and  had  perished  by  fire.     His 
descendants  ("  the  sons  of  Korah  "),  warned  by  his  fate,  had 
learned   contentment    with    their    Levitical   sphere,   and   true 
humility.      "  The  children  of  Korah  perished  not,"  when  Korah 
was  burned  (Numb.  xxvi.  10,  11).      So  one  of  them  long  after- 
wards wrote  this  eighty-fourth  Psalm  (see  Title),  expressing 
joy  in  the  services  of  the  house  of  God,  even  the  lowliest.     As 
the  Asaph  Psalms  encouraged   Israel  by  the  remembrance  of 
God's  favours  to  Israel   of   old,  so  the  Korahite   Psahiis  are 
marked  by  a  humble  spirit  of  genuine  affection  to  the  services 
of  Jehovah's  sanctuary.     Their  words,  "  Than  to  dweU  in  the 
tents  of  wickedness  "  (represented  in  relation  to  David  by  the 
dwellings  of  Absalom  and  the  rebels),  undesignedly  accord  with 
Moses'  warning  at  the  time  of  Korah's  and  Dathan's  destruc- 
tion :  "  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men  " 
(Numb.  xvi.  26).     As  their  ancestor  fell  by  pride,  so  they  rose 
by  humility.      Content  to  be  doorkeepers,  because  it  was  in 
God's  house,  they  became  not  merely  so,  but  singers  in  God's 
service,  and  inspired   by  the   Holy  Ghost  to  compose  Psalms 
which  have  been  the  comfort  of  the  saints  for  ages.     If  but  a 
doorkeeper,  it  is  in  God's  abiding  "  house,"  whereas  "  dwelling  " 
with  the  wicked  is  being  in  shifting  "  tents." 
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LECTUEE  XXVI. 

PSALMS  LXXIIL,  LXXVIL,  LXXX.,  LXXXL,  LXXXV. 

FTIHE  SEVENTY-SEVENTH  PsALM  is  Certainly  earlier  in  date 
-*-  than  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  for  Habakkuk  moulds 
some  of  his  utterances  after  it,  especially  the  third  chapter. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  sings  (ver.  16,  17,  19),  "The  waters  saw 
Thee,  0  God,  the  waters  saw  Thee ;  they  'were  afraid ;  Tliine 
arrows  went  abroad.  Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  Thy  path 
is  in  the  great  waters ; "  and  Habakkuk  follows  his  lead, 
"The  mountains  saw  Thee,  and  they  tremUed — at  the  light 
of  Thine  arrows  they  went.  Thou  didst  loalk  through  the  sea  " 
(iii.  8-11,  15).  So  also  the  thirteenth  verse  in  the  Psalm, 
"  Thy  way,  0  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary,"  has  its  echo  in  Hab.  ii. 
20,  "  Jehovah  is  in  His  holy  tem'ple."  That  the  j)rophet  drew 
from  the  Psalm,  not  the  Psalmist  from  the  prophecy,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  throughout  his  third  chapter,  Habakkuk 
sets  before  him  as  his  model  the  Psalm  poetry.  As  then 
Habakkuk  lived  in  Josiah's  reign,  this  Psalm  cannot  be 
later,  and  was  probably  earlier.  The  cause  of  the  Psalmist's 
poignant  gTief  was  probably  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
and  the  danger  in  prospect  to  Judah.  In  this  view,  how 
happily  and  naturally  the  Psalmist  uses  the  very  words  of 
Genesis  xxxvii.  35,  concerning  Jacob,  when  all  his  sons  and 
daughters  tried  to  comfort  him,  "  but  he  refused  to  be  com- 
forted." So  verse  2,  "  My  soul  refused  to  be  comforted."  The 
Psalmist  has  before  his  eyes  the  second  loss  of  Joseph  to 
Jacob  or  Israel,  in  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
which  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (descended  from  Joseph)  was 
chief  (ver.   15) :  "  Thou   hast  with  Thine   arm  redeemed  Thy 
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people,  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Joseph."  Joseph  in  the  first 
verse  (Psalm  lxxx.)  can  only  represent  the  ten  tribes,  not 
Judah,  as  Psalm  lxxviil  67  proves :  "  He  refused  the  taber- 
nacle of  Joseph,  the  tribe  of  Ephraim."  God's  special  favour 
to  Joseph  in  redeeming  "  his  house  "  (Zech.  x.  6)  out  of  Egypt 
suggests  the  hope  of  their  restoration  from  their  present 
bondage.  The  other  sons  of  Jacob  owed  their  preservation, 
under  God,  to  Joseph,  who  was  thus,  as  it  were,  their  second 
father  in  Egypt,  "the  shepherd  and  stone  of  Israel"  (Gen.  xlix. 
24,  1.  21).  As  God  interposed  so  marvellously  for  them  of 
old,  so  hereafter  "  His  way  "  to  be  known  "  in  the  sanctuary," 
however  perplexing  outside  of  it  (Ps.  lxxiii.  17,  lxxvii.  13, 
19)  will  find  a  "way  in  the  sea  for  the  ransomed  to  pass 
over." 

The  sister  Psalm  to  lxxvil  seems  to  be  Psalm  lxxx. 
Israel's  ten  tribes  are  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt,  planted 
and  carefuUy  tended  by  God  once,  but  now  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts  (ver.  8-13).  Once  she  realised  the  promise  (Deut.  xi.  24), 
"  Every  place  shall  be  yours  from  the  wilderness  (the  south) 
and  Lebanon  (north),  from  the  river  Euphrates  even  unto  the 
uttermost  sea;"  as  here  (ver.  10,  11),  "The  hills  (of  Judah, 
south)  were  covered  with  it,  and  the  goodly  cedars  (Lebanon) 
with  its  houghs  (north),  unto  the  sea  (Mediterranean,  west), 
and  unto  the  river "  (Euphrates,  east) :  so  it  ought  to  be 
translated.  Judah  prays  for  her  oppressed  sister,  "  designated 
as  Joseph  and  Benjamin  "  (ver.  1-3),  that  God  would  visit  this 
vine  again  with  His  favourable  regard  (ver.  14-19).  Three 
times,  at  the  turning-point  of  the  Psalm,  the  fundamental 
prayer  recurs,  "  Turn  us  again,  cause  Thy  face  to  shine  (in 
fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  triple  blessing.  Numb.  vi.  25),  and 
we  shall  be  saved "  (ver.  3,  7,  19).  The  names  of  God  in 
these  three  verses  form  an  ascending  climax:  "0  God"  (ver.  3); 
"0  God  of  hosts"  (ver.  7);  "0  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts" 
(ver.  19).  , 

The  Septuagint  rightly  states  the  subject  to  be  "  concerning 
the  Assyrian."  The  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  in  Assyria 
awakened  Judah's  sympathy,  which  embodies  itself  in  inter- 
cessory  prayer.      In    harmony    with    this    view,    whereas    in 
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Psalms  lxxiv.  and  lxxix.,  written  when  the  temple  had  been 
overthrown,  no  allusion  occurs  in  the  titles  to  the  temple 
service,  in  this  eightieth  Psalm,  on  the  contrary,  its  liturgical 
performance  is  committed  "to  the  chief  musician;"  therefore 
the  temple  was  still  standing  at  Jerusalem,  and  Judah  not  as 
yet  carried  away  to  Babylon.  The  vine,  though  her  "  hedges  " 
were  "  broken  down  so  that  all  passers-by  plucked  her 
(Ps.  Lxxx.  ver.  12,  13),  and  the  boar  and  wild  beast  devoured  it," 
yet  still  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  in  part :  therefore  Judah 
prays  (ver.  14,  15,  17),  "  Behold  and  visit  this  vine,  and  the 
vineyard  which  Thy  right  hand  has  planted,  and  the  branch 
that  Thou  madest  so  strong  for  Thyself,  let  Thy  hand  be 
upon  "  it  to  strengthen  it,  now  prostrate. 

Israel  is  this  vine ;  but  in  the  fullest  and  antitypical  sense 
Messiah  is  "  the  man  of  God's  right  hand  "  (Ps.  ex.  1) ;  once 
Benoni,  "  son  of  my  sorrow "  (Gen.  xxxv.  18) ;  as  the  "  Man 
of  sorrows  "  (Isa.  liii.  3),  but  afterwards  "  exalted  by  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  to  be  Prince  and  Saviour"  (Acts  v.  31), 
"  the  Branch  (so  Zech.  iii.  8),  the  Son  of  man  whom  the  Father 
made  so  strong  for  Himself "  (Ps.  lxxx.  ver.  15,  17) ;  and  so 
becoming  Benjamin,  "  Son  of  my  right  hand." 

The  people  of  God,  partly  led  away,  pray  thrice,  ver.  3, 
7,  19,  "Turn  us  again,"  i.e.,  reverse  our  captivity,  bring  us 
back  from  exile.  God  had  promised  to  Jacob  what  holds 
good  to  Jacob's  seed,  "  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and  ivill  bring 
thee  again  (the  same  Hebrew  as  here)  into  this  land "  (Gen. 
xxviii.  15) ;  and  God  will  fulfil  His  promise  (Jer.  xii.  15), 
"  I  will  return — and  will  bring  them  again — every  man  to 
his  land."  Then  shall  "  the  affliction  of  Joseph  "  (Amos  vi.  6) 
give  place  to  joy,  and  Benjamin,  strengthened  by  God's  hand 
(Ps.  lxxx.  ver.  17),  "as  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  shall  dwell 
by  Him,  and  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long  "  (Deut, 
xxxiii.  12). 

In  ver.  2,  Ps.  lxxx.  the  Psalmist  prays,  "Before  {i.e., 
advancing  at  the  head  of)  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh, 
stir  up  Thy  strength  "  (now  seeming  to  slumber).  In  happy 
accordance  with  this,  the  history  (Numb.  ii.  17-24,  x,  21-24) 
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assigns  the  foremost  place  after  the  ark  to  these  three  tribes. 
Benjamin  and  Joseph  were  thus  closely  associated  on  the 
ground  of  their  descent  from  the  common  mother  Eachel,  their 
first  ancestors  being  her  two  fondly  united  sons  (Gen.  xliii. 
29-34,  xliv.  27-29). 

The  sixth  verse,  "  Thou  makest  us  a  strife  unto  our  neigh- 
bours," is  best  illustrated  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlix.  1), 
"Hath  Israel  no  heir?  Why  then  doth  their  king  (their 
idol  Melcom  or  Milcom)  inherit  Gad,  and  his  (Melcom's) 
people  (Ammon)  dwell  in  his  cities  ? "  When  Israel  was 
carried  captive  to  Assyria,  the  neighbouring  heathen  people 
strove  among  themselves  about  the  spoil  of  Israel,  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  contending 
world  powers  Egypt  and  Assyria. 

The  best  commentary  on  ver.  12,  "Why  hast  Thou  hrohen 
down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  who  pass  by  do  pluck  her  ? 
the  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of 
the  field  doth  devour  it,"  is  the  Lord's  word  in  the  contempo- 
rary Isaiah  (v.  4,  5),  "  Wliat  could  have  been  done  more  to  my 
vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefore,  when  I 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild 
grapes  ?  And  now — I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vine- 
yard :  I  will  take  away  the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  eaten 
up,  and  hreak  down  the  wall,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down, 
and  I  wiU  lay  it  waste."  The  king  of  Assyria  (Pul,  Tiglath 
Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  and  Esarhaddon,  successively) 
answers  to  the  "  boar,"  the  subject  nations  his  allies  answer 
to  "  the  wild  beast  of  the  field."  No  longer  could-  Israel  say 
of  the  past,  as  in  David's  days,  "We  have  not  dealt  falsely 
in  Thy  covenant ;  our  heart  is  not  turned  back "  (xliv.  18) : 
they  can  only  promise  for  the  future,  "  So  will  not  we  turn 
back  from  Thee:"  only  (ver.  18),  Thou  must  first  "quicken 
us,"  and  then  "  we  will  call  upon  Thy  name "  (Gal.  iv.  6). 
All  these  incidental  harmonies  with  other  independent  scrip- 
tures, historical  and  prophetical,  however  inconsiderable  when 
taken  separately,  yet  weighty  in  their  aggregate  force,  can 
only  be  the  result  of  truth,  not  fiction — of  genuineness,  and 
not  forgery. 
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Psalm  lxxxi.  belongs  to  the  same  time  as  Psalms  lxxvii. 
and  lxxx.  It  is  the  production  of  a  descendant  of  Asaph, 
like  the  two  former.  Its  contents  show  it  was  composed 
exclusively  for  the  passover.  The  Psalmist  calls  on  all  to 
"  sing  aloud  unto  the  God  of  Jacob,"  with  "  psalm,  timbrel, 
harp,  and  psaltery."  "  Blow  up  the  trumpet  in  the  new 
moon,"  i.e.,  the  first  of  the  month,  to  prepare  for  the  passover 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month.  Now  it  was  just  after  the 
carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  into  Assyria  that  the  godly  king 
"  Hezekiah  sent  to  all  Israel  and  Judah,  and  wrote  letters  to 
Ej)hraim  and  Manasseh  (i.e.,  the  remnant  of  them  still  left), 
that  they  should  come  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem, 
to  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  Because 
of  insufficient  sanctification,  the  priests  could  not  keep  it  on 
the  first  month  (Nisan),  but  waited  till  the  second  month,  as 
provided  by  the  law  (Numb.  ix.  10,  11).  But  in  all  other 
particulars,  as  the  Psalmist  takes  care  to  express  it,  the  pass- 
over  was  "  in  the  time  appointed  ("  at  the  full  moon,"  keseh), 
on  our  solemn  feast  day."  "  The  posts  went  with  letters  from 
the  king  and  his  princes  throughout  all  Israel,  from  Beersheba 
to  Dan,  that  they  should  come  to  keep  the  passover  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem ;  for  they  had  not  done  it  of 
a  long  time  in  such  sort." 

The  historian  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16)  particularly  notes  that  all 
was  done  "  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God." 
And  the  Psalmist  (lxxxl)  similarly  dwells  on  the  Divine  insti- 
tution of  the  feast  originally  (ver.  4) :  "  This  was  a  statute  for 
Israel,  and  ■  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob.  This  He  ordained  in 
Joseph  for  a  testimony,  when  he  (Israel)  went  out  ac7vss 
(Hebrew  'al)  the  land  of  Egypt."  So  the  history,  in  unde- 
signed coincidence  with  the  Psalm,  says  the  Israelites  "went 
out  with  an  high  hand  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians " 
(Exod.  xiv.  8 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  3).  Ver.  6,  "  I  (Jehovah) 
removed  his  shoulder  from  the  burden,  his  hands  were 
delivered  from  the  pots "  (or  rather  burden  haskets,  such  as 
Eosellini  describes  at  Thebes ;  compare  2  Chron.  xvi.  6). 
The  Psalmist  (lxxxl)  evidently  imphes  that  the  same 
"  Jehovah  Elohim  of  Israel,  who  brouoht  them  out  of  the  land 
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of  Egypt "  (ver.  10),  will  again  save  the  ten  tribes  from  their 
foreign  oppressors  and  the  land  of  their  captivity,  if  only  they 
will  adopt  the  same  means  as  in  Egypt :  "  Thou  calledst  in 
trouble,  and  I  delivered  thee."  It  is  because  Israel  had  not 
hearkened  to  God's  command,  "  There  shall  be  no  strange 
(zar)  god  in  thee,  neither  shalt  thou  worship  any  foreign 
{neecar)  god "  (ver.  9),  that  God  gave  them  up  to  strangers 
and  foreigners. 

The  plea  of  Hezekiah  is  just  the  same  in  inviting  them  to 
the  passover,  but  just  with  that  amount  of  dissimilarity  which 
marks  absence  of  a  concerted  harmony :  "  Ye  children  of 
Israel,  turn  again  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  He  will  return  to  the  remnant  of  you  that  are 
escaped  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kings  of  Assyria :  and  be  not 
stiffnecked  as  your  fathers  were :  for  if  ye  turn  again  unto 
the  Lord,  your  brethren  and  your  children  shall  find  com- 
passion before  them  that  lead  them  captive,  so  that  they  shall 
come  again  into  this  land ;  for  the  Lord  your  God  is  gracious 
and  merciful,  and  will  not  turn  away  His  face  from  you,  if  ye 
return  unto  Him."  The  Psalmist  (ver.  11-16)  complements 
Hezekiah's  assurance  of  God's  returning  favour  if  they  would 
now  return,  by  the  Lord's  own  picture  of  the  sad  consequences 
to  their  fathers  of  the  opposite  course,  namely,  their  not 
hearkening  to  them :  "  My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my 
voice,  Israel  would  none  of  me,  so  I  gave  them  up  unto  their 
own  hearts'  lusts."  Yet  He  still  yearns  over  them :  "  0  that 
my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me,  and  Israel  had  walked  in 
my  ways !"  (Compare  the  contemporary  Isaiah  xlviii.  18.) 
Instead  of  Assyria  leading  them  captive,  "  I  should  soon  have 
subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  my  hand  against  their 
adversaries."  "  He  should  have  fed  them  with  the  fat  of 
wheat  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock."  (Compare  Deut.  v. 
29,  xxxii.  13,  14,  29.) 

"  Hezekiah  spoke  to  the  heart  (2  Chron.  xxx.  22,  marg.)  of 
all — and  they  kept  the  feast  other  seven  days  with  gladness — 
so  there  was  great  Jog"  (21,  23,  26).  The  music  was  a  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  passover :  "  The  Levites  and  priests  praised 
the  Lord  day  by  day  with  loud  instruments  unto  the  Lord." 
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How  exactly,  yet  artlessly,  all  this  accords  with  our  Psalm  lxxxi., 
"  Sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength,  make  a  joyful  noise  unto 
the  God  of  Jacob.  Take  a  psalm,  and  bring  hither  the  timbrel, 
the  pleasant  harp  with  the  psaltery." 

We,  too,  have  a  passover  deliverance  to  commemorate — one 
from  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage — through  the  sprinkled 
blood  of  the  Lamb  once  slain.  May  we  ever  keep  the  feast 
with  gladness,  feeding  on  the  finest  of  wheat,  Christ  the  Bread 
of  Life,  and  rejoicing  in  the  Eock  of  our  salvation,  from  whom 
flow  all  the  promises,  sweeter  than  honey  to  the  spiritual 
taste  ! 

The  EIGHTY-FIFTH  PsALM  is  closely  related  to  the  eightieth 
Psalni.  Many  wrongly  take  the  first  verse,  "  Thou  hast  brought 
back  the  captivity  of  Jacob,"  as  referring  to  the  restoration 
from  Babylon.  The  phrase  is  figurative  for  reversing  the 
depressed  state  of  one  that  had  been  afflicted.  So  Job  xlii.  10, 
"  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job," 

The  words,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  favourable  unto  Thy  land," 
suit  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  still  in  their  land,  though 
they  had  suffered  sore  judgments.  What  conclusively  proves 
that  the  Jews  were  still  in  their  land,  and  not  as  yet  carried 
to  Babylon,  and  that  the  temple  was  still  standing,  is  the 
direction  in  the  title,  committing  the  musical  performance  of 
the  Psalm  "to  the  chief  musician"  in  the  temple  liturgy. 
Yet  ver,  4—7  show  that  the  people  were  at  the  time  suffering 
under  God's  wrathful  visitation,  which  by  faith  they  anticipate 
as  wholly  removed  (ver.  1—3) :  "  Thou  hast  covered  (Jcasah, 
compare  Pro  v.  x.  12)  all  their  sin.  Thou  hast  taken  away  all 
Thy  wrath,  Thou  hast  turned  Thyself  from  the  fierceness  of 
Thine  anger." 

Now  Hezekiah's  reign,  and  Josiah's,  were  the  only  two  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  in  which  the  temple 
service  was  restored  in  its  full  efficiency.  Our  choice  of  date 
for  Psalm  lxxxv.  between  these  two  reigns  is  decided  by  the 
close  connection  of  this  Psalm  with  Psalm  lxxx.,  which,  we 
saw  above,  is  to  be  assigned  to  Hezekiah's  reign.  It  is  in 
real,  and  evidently  undesigned,  coincidence  with  this  that 
Hezekiah    utters,    according    to    the     independent     history 
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(2  Chron.  xxix.  and  xxx.),  language  and  sentiments  corre- 
sponding to  our  Psalm.  As  the  Psalmist  (lxxxv.  ver.  1)  mentions 
"  the  captivity  of  Jacob,"  so  Hezekiah  says  (2  Chron.  xxix.  9), 
"  Our  sons,  our  daughters,  and  our  wives  are  in  cajytivity  ;"  for 
besides  the  Assyrian  oppression  of  Judah  under  Ahaz,  Tiglath 
Pileser  had  fourteen  years  before  carried  the  leading  popu-  \ 
lation  of  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  Naphtali  "  captive "  to  Assyria  J 
(2  Kings  XV.  29).  ' 

Again,  as  the  Psalmist  (lxxxv.  3)  anticipates  by  strong  faith 
the  desired  issue  of  their  prayers,  "  Thou  hast  turned  Thyself 
from  the  fierceness  of  Thine  anger,"  so  the  history  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  9,  10)  puts  in  Hezekiah 's  mouth  similar  words  expressing 
the  ground  of  this  confidence :  "  It  is  in  mine  heart  to  make  a 
covenant  with  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  His  fierce  wrath  may 
turn  away  from  us." 

It  may  seem  strange  that  after  the  suppliants  in  the  Psalm 
have  said  (ver.  3),  "  Thou  hast  taken  away  all  Thy  wrath," 
they  should  pray  still  (ver.  4),  "  Turn  us,  0  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, and  cause  Thine  anger  toward  us  to  cease."  But  it  is  just 
because  of  faith's  confident  anticipation  of  the  answer,  that  it 
prays  the  more  earnestly  for  that  which  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  Psalmist  reveals  as  an  already  accomplished  fact :  "  Turn 
us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  and  cause  Thine  anger  toward  us 
to  cease."  So  Hezekiah,  again,  in  inviting  to  the  passover 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  8,  9),  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  still  in 
the  Holy  Land  after  Shalmaneser's  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  North  Israel,  says,  "  The  fierceness  of  God's  wrath  may  turn 
away  from  you — if  ye  turn  again  unto  the  Lord,  your  brethren 
and  children  shall  come  again  into  this  land."  The  prayers  of 
the  multitude  from  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun, 
joined  with  those  of  Hezekiah  and  Judah,  the  history  ex- 
pressly tells  us  (ver.  27),  "  came  up  to  God's  holy  dwelling- 
place,  unto  heaven."  In  harmony  with  this  is  the  Psalmist's 
believing  assurance,  "  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  favourable  unto 
Thy  land." 

The  coincidence  of  ver.  4,  "  Turn  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation, 
cause  Thine  anger  toward  us  to  cease,"  with  Psalm  lxxx. 
3,   7,  19,  "  Tiirn  us    again,  0  God,  cause  Thy  face  to  shine 
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(causing  Thme  anger  to  cease),  and  we  shall  be  saved,"  estab- 
lishes an  identity  of  occasion,  namely,  the  carrying  away  of 
the  ten  tribes,  which  called  forth  her  sister  Judah's  sympathy 
and  prayers.  Again  the  prayer  (ver.  6),  "  Wilt  Thou  not  turn 
(and)  revive  us  (so  the  Hebrew),  that  Thy  people  may  rejoice 
in  Thee  ? "  answers  to  Psalm  lxxx.  18,  "  Revive  us  (the  same 
Hebrew  as  in  Lxxxv.  6,  techayeenu),  and  we  will  call  upon  Thy 
name ; "  for  God  must  first  breathe  into  us  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  before  we  can  call  upon  Him  as  our  Father  (Kom. 
viii.  15).  Also,  "  So  will  not  we  go  hach  from  Thee,"  in  lxxx.  18, 
answers  to  "  He  will  speak  peace  to  His  people,  but  let  them 
not  turn  again  to  folly  "  (ver.  8  in  our  Psalm). 

The  sons  of  Korah,  who  ministered  as  musicians  in  the 
temple  service,  embody  in  this  Psalm  Judah's  believing  anti- 
cipations of  the  tune  when  all  God's  anger,  under  which  their 
common  country  was  then  suffering,  should  cease  for  ever. 
Ver.  7,  "  Grant  us  Thy  salvation,"  the  prayer.  Then  the  assur- 
ance, ver.  9,  "  Surely  His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  Him." 
The  contemporary  prophet  Isaiah  strikingly  accords  in  thought 
and  language  with  our  Psalmist ;  at  the  same  tune,  the  har- 
mony is  not  such  as  would  result  from  the  one  copying  the 
other.  Thus  Ps.  LXXXV.  ver.  9,  "  His  salvation  is  nigh,  that 
glory  may  dwell  {li-shekon,  alluding  to  the  shekinah  glory  cloud) 
in  our  land."  So  Isaiah  (xlvi.  13),  "  I  bring  near  my  righteous- 
ness, I  will  place  salvatio7i  in  Zion  for  Israel  my  glory."  Again, 
ver.  10,  "Righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other," 
corresponds  to  Isaiah  xxxii.  17,  "  The  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace."  Still  more  unmistakable  is  the  correspond- 
ence of  ver.  11,  "Truth  shall  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and 
righteousness  shall  look  dovm  from  heaven,"  with  Isaiah  xlv,  8, 
"  Drop  down,  ye  heavens,  and  let  the  skies  pour  down  righteous- 
ness, let  the  earth  hring  forth  salvation  "  (answering  to  "  truth," 
i.e.,  God's  faithfulness  to  His  promises). 

The  ulterior  general  reference  is  to  Messiah,  by  whose 
atoning  sacrifice  "  all  our  sin  is  covered "  (Ps.  lxxxv.  ver  2), 
the  Divine  justice  turns  itself  from  the  fierceness  of  its  anger, 
the  claims  of  righteousness  and  of  mercy  are  harmonised,  and 
the  truth  of  God  is  combined  with  peace  to  man.     There  is 
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further  special  reference  to  Israel's  future  restoration  to  the 
land  which  God  claims  as  peculiarly  Ris  ("  Lord,  Thou  hast 
been  favourable  unto  Thy  land  "),  and  which  He  has  assigned 
to  the  seed  of  Jacob  for  ever.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  under 
Messiah's  manifested  kingdom,  righteousness  shall  look  down 
from  heaven,  and  the  long-desolate  Holy  "Land  shall  yield 
her  increase."     Compare  Isa.  Iv.  13. 
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LECTURE  XXVIL 

PSALMS    XLVII.,    LXXXVIII.,    LXXXIX. 

NOWHEEE  throughout  the  book  of  Psalms,  nor  indeed  in 
all  Scripture,  does  there  occur  such  a  comfortless  lamenta- 
tion as  the  EIGHTY-EIGHTH  PsALM,  if  taken  by  itself.  Except 
at  the  beginning,  the  solitary  ray  of  hope  in  the  attribute 
given  by  faith  to  God — "  0  Lord  God  of  my  salvation" — the 
whole  begins,  continues,  and  ends  in  dejection.  But  if  the 
Psalm  be  viewed  in  connection  with  Psalm  lxxxix.,  the  anomaly 
disappears.  As  Psalms  ix.  and  x.,  xlii.  and  xliil,  so  Psalms 
LXXXVIIL  and  lxxxix.  form  one  whole,  consisting  of  two  parts. 
Thus  the  long  title  before  Psalm  lxxxviii.,  which  would  be  of 
undue  length,  if  it  belonged  to  this  Psalm  alone,  is  accounted 
for  by  viewing  it  as  the  title  in  its  first  part  belonging  to  hoth 
Psalms  :  "  A  song  or  Psalm  for  the  sons  of  Korah.  To  the  chief 
musician  upon  Mahalath  Leannoth."  Its  second  part,  "  Maschil 
(instruction)  of  Heman  the  Ezrahite,"  belongs  especially  to 
Psalm  lxxxviil,  and  answers  to  "Maschil  of  Ethan  the 
Ezrahite,"  the  special  title  of  Psalm  lxxxix.,  which  is  the  second 
part  of  the  one  whole.  The  Hebrew  designation  for  "  song  " 
(shir),  in  the  title,  is  always  used  of  a  joyous  song,  which  would 
be  utterly  inapplicable  if  it  applied  solely  to  Psalm  lxxxviil  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  appropriate  when  referred  to  the  joy  which 
bursts  forth  in  Psalm  lxxxix.,  after  the  gloom  of  Psalm 
lxxxviil  Moreover,  Psalm  lxxxix.  begins  with  an  express 
reference  to  the  expression  "  song  "  (shir)  in  the  title  heading 
Psalm  lxxxviil,  "  I  will  sing  (ashirah)  of  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord  for  ever,"  and  continues  for  the  first  thirty-seven  verses 
(the  majority  of  the  Psalm)  to   praise  with  joy  the  grace  and 
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truth  of  God  in  respect  to  the  promised  perpetuity  of  David's 
kingdom. 

The  close  of  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm  is  Israel's  mourning 
over  the  fellen  state  of  David's  throne,  answering  to  the  whole 
of  the  eighty-eighth  Psalm.  Compare  Ixxxviii.  10-12,  "Wilt 
Thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  shall  Thy  loving-kindness  be 
declared  in  the  grave  ?"  with  Lxxxix.  47,  48,  "  Eemember  how 
short  my  time  is ;  what  man  is  he  that  shall  not  see  death  ? 
shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the  grave  ?"  Thus,  though  the 
beginning  of  the  one  twofold  whole  is  gloom,  and  the  close  is 
also  gloom,  yet  the  central  body  is  light,  giving  the  assurance 
that,  after  the  darkest  distress,  faith  gains  the  victory  by  com- 
bining joyous  praise  with  prayer.  In  Psalm  lxxxviii.,  Messiah, 
the  antitypical  Israel  (compare  Hosea  xi.  1,  with  Matt.  ii.  15), 
pours  forth  His  complaint  in  His  agony,  as  in  Psalms  xxil 
and  LXix.  In  lxxxix.,  Messiah's  type  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Israel,  who 
is  conformed  to  her  Lord  in  desertion  by  the  Father  (but  with 
the  difference,  that  His  sufi'ering  was  for  imputed  sin,  hers 
was  for  personal  sin),  sings  a  thanksgiving  for  God's  former 
mercies  and  His  covenant  for  ever  with  David  and  his  seed ; 
and  pleads,  on  the  ground  of  that  unchangeable  covenant,  that 
He  will,  after  having  so  sorely  punished  Israel's  offences,  now 
remember  for  her  His  loving-kindnesses  sworn  of  old. 

The  time  is  evidently  just  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon. 
The  people  and  the  throne  of  David  appear  as  depressed ;  yet 
there  is  no  hint  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple,  such 
as  there  would  be  if  the  Psalm  had  been  written  subsequently 
to  the  captivity.  Jehoahaz'  three  months'  reign,  at  the  close 
of  Josiah's  reign,  or  rather,  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign, 
strikingly  answers  to  the  internal  evidences  of  date  in  the 
Psalm  (lxxxix.  38,  39) :  "  Thou  hast  cast  off.  Thou  hast  been 
wroth  with  Thine  anointed ;  Thou  hast  made  void  the  covenant 
of  Thy  servant ;  Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown  by  casting  it  to 
the  ground."  In  accurate  and  evidently  undesigned  coin- 
cidence with  this  the  history  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31)  says  of 
Josiah,  "  The  king  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  perform 
the  words  of  the  covenant  written  in  this  book."  "  Notwith- 
standing the  Lord  turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  His  great 
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wrath,  wherewith  His  anger  ivas  kindled  against  Judah "  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  26).  Again  (Psalm  lxxxix.  42-44),  "  Thou  hast 
set  up  the  right  hand  of  his  adversaries.  Thou  hast  turned  the 
edge  of  his  sword,  and  hast  not  made  him  to  stand  in  the  battle. 
Thou  hast  made  his  glory  to  cease,  and  cast  his  throne  down  to 
the  ground.  Thou  hast  covered  him  with  shame."  So  the 
history  records,  "  Necho  king  of  Egypt  came  up  to  fight  against 
Carchemish  by  Euphrates :  and  Josiah  went  out  against  him." 
In  vain  Necho  warned  Josiah,  "  I  come  not  against  thee,  but 
against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war:  forbear  from  meddling 
with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  He  destroy  thee  not.  Never- 
theless Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him,  but  disguised 
himself,  that  he  might  fight  with  him.  And  the  archers  shot 
at  King  Josiah,  and  he  died,  and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
mourned  for  Josiah"  (2  Chron.xxxv.  20-24).  This  pair  of  Psalms, 
in  their  sad  portions,  is  a  sample  of  the  people's  "  mourning." 

Josiah  fell  when  but  thirty-nine  years  old,  in  comparative 
youth  (2  Kings  xxii.  1) ;  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Psalm, 
"  The  days  of  his  youth  hast  Thou  shortened  "  (ver.  45).  So 
also  Jehoahaz  his  son,  whom  "  the  people  anointed  in  his  stead  " 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30-34),  was  in  early  youth,  but  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  reigned  only  three  months  ;  and  Pharaoh-Necho 
took  him  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  ;  and  mulcted  Judea  in  an 
hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold,  and  raised 
Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  Josiah 's  brother,  to  the  throne  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  1—4).  These  coincidences  between  the  Psalms  and  the 
histories  are  just  what  we  might  expect,  if  both  are  genuine, 
and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  forgery. 

In  the  middle  and  latter  parts  of  Jehoiakim 's  eleven  years' 
reign,  and  in  Jeconiah's  and  Zedekiah's  reigns,  the  temple  was 
filled  with  godless  priests  (see  Jer.  xxxvi.  10-16,  23—26,  xxix. 
25—27).  Such  an  inspired  song  as  is  here  entrusted  to  "the 
chief  musician "  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  its  composers,  would 
hardly  then  have  been  sung  in  the  temple  service.  But  godly 
Josiah  had  been  temporarily  the  instrument  of  a  great  revival, 
the  effects  of  which  lasted  for  a  short  time  after  his  death. 
The  temple  service  would  have  still,  just  immediately  after 
Josiah's  death,  some  godly  musical  persons  connected  with  it, 
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to  whom  the  Maschil  of  Heman  (Ps.  lxxxviii.),  and  of  Ethan 
(lxxxix.),  would  be  entrusted,  till  Jehoiakim  killed  tTrijah  (Jer. 
xxvi.  20-23),  and  gradually  the  corruption  became  as  universal 
as  it  was  before  Josiah's  revival. 

The  title,  "  upon  Mahalath  Leannoth,"  enigmatically  inti- 
mates the  subject  "  concerning  the  sickness  of  affliction."  So 
the  title  of  Psalm  liil,  "  upon  Mahalath,"  i.e.,  concerning  man's 
spiritual  malady ;  and  so  Isaiah  (i.  5)  describes  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  body  politic  under  the  image  of  physical 
sickness :  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint." 
Leannoth  comes  from  a  Hebrew  root  (^3^  'anah),  "to  afflict," 
and  refers  to  Israel's  "affliction:"  (ver.  15),  "I  am  afflicted." 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  joyous  term  "  song  "  (shir),  the 
design  of  the  whole  title  is.  Praise-song  is  the  eomfort  of  the 
sorely  afflieted.  The  Maschil,  or  instruction,  designed  is,  that 
mourners,  instead  of  letting  their  griefs  prey  on  them,  should 
pour  them  all  out  before  God. 

The  sons  of  Korah  were  the  authors  of  the  pair,  according 
to  the  title  at  the  head  of  Psalm  lxxxviii.  The  names  of 
Heman  and  Ethan  are  appended  hy  way  of  honour.  The  real 
authors,  "  the  sons  of  Korah,"  in  the  times  of  Josiah  and  his 
successor,  put  their  compositions  into  the  mouths  of  those  two 
musicians  of  the  time  of  David.  Ethan  is  the  same  as 
Jeduthun,  meaning  the  praise-man  (1  Chron.  vi.  31—33,  44, 
xvi.  41,  XXV.  1-7).  Similarly  David,  the  author  of  Psalm 
xxxix.,  in  order  to  honour  "  Jeduthun,"  put  his  name  in  the 
title.  The  term  "  Ezrahite "  is  explained  by  1  Chron.  ii.  6, 
"the  sons  of  Zerah  (Judah's  grandson),  Ethan  and  Heman," 
The  E  (5<)  is  prefixed.  By  lirth  they  were  Levities ;  but  were 
reckoned  in  the  family  of  Zerah  of  Judah,  because  they  dwelt 
in  that  family  as  sojourners,  and  became  so  incorporated  with 
it  as  adopted  sons.  So  Elkanah,  the  Father  of  Samuel,  though 
a  Levite  ly  hirth,  is  said  to  be  "  of  Mount  Ephraim  "  (1  Sam. 
i.  1).  So  also  the  "  young  man  of  the  family  of  Judah  (namely, 
by  residence  in  Bethlehem- Judah),  who  was  a  Levite  "  (Judges 
xvii.  7).  The  three,  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  or  Ethan, 
as  founders  of  the  liturgical  music,  were  doubtless  divinely 
inspired :  indeed,  the  inspiration  of  Heman  is  expressly  attested 
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in  1  Chron.  xxv.  5,  "  the  king's  seer,  in  the  words  of  God ;" 
and  Solomon,  who  received  his  wisdom  by  inspiration,  is  com- 
pared with  "Ethan  the  Ezrahite  and  Heman "  (1  Kings 
iv.  31).  No  wonder  then  that  the  authors,  the  sons  of 
Korah,  should  associate  by  way  of  honour  names  of  these 
two  ancient  inspired  masters  of  music  and  sacred  poetry 
with  their  composition,  which  was  designed  for  the  temple 
liturgy. 

There  is  no  so  sorrowful  and  dark  an  outpouring  of  lamen- 
tation as  this  in  all  the  Bible.  The  one  solitary  gleam  of 
hope  occurs  in  the  address.  "  0  Lord  G-od  of  my  salvation" 
Hereby  the  sufferer  shuts  the  door  against  despair.  Now  in 
the  independent  history  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24,  25),  the  one  event 
which  is  represented  as  causing  the  most  overwhelming  sor- 
row to  the  godly  in  Judah  was  the  premature  death  of  Josiah 
in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  reviving  religion  after  the  awful 
apostasy  of  Manasseh.  Besides  that  "all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
mourned  for  Josiah,  Jeremiah  lamented  for  him,  and  all  the 
singing  men  and  singing  women  spake  of  him  in  their  lamenta- 
tions to  this  day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel ; 
behold  they  are  written  in  the  Lamentations."  The  deep 
gloom  of  Psalm  lxxxviii.  is  in  undesigned  accordance  with  the 
universal,  profound,  and  lasting  lamentation  for  Josiah's  fall 
and  the  nation's  consequent  depression,  which  the  history 
records.  This  lamentation  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  pass 
into  a  proverb.  Long  subsequently  Zechariah  (xii.  11)  writes, 
"  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as 
the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon " 
(where  Josiah  fell,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  22).  It  is  the  greatest 
mourning  recorded  in  Jewish  history,  for  his  reign  was  the 
only  gleam  of  brightness  from  Hezekiah  to  the  downfall  of 
Judah.  The  language  of  Lamentations  (iv.  20)  must  originally 
have  referred  to  good  Josiah  rather  than  to  worthless  Zedekiah, 
though  it  may  apply  to  either  as  representing  David,  and 
typifying  Messiah  the  "  Anointed " :  "  The  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,  of 
whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live  among  the  {i.e., 
in  spite  of  the  surrounding)  heathen."     This  answers  closely 
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to  Psalm  lxxxix.  38,  "  Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  Thine 
anointed — Thou  hast  profaned  his  crown,  and  cast  his  throne 
down  to  the  ground.  The  days  of  his  youth  hast  Thou 
shortened." 

The  language  of  Israel  in  Psalm  lxxxviil  8,  "  I  am  shut 
up,  and  I  cannot  come  forth,"  is  in  striking,  yet  evidently 
unstudied,  coincidence  with  that  (though  on  a  different 
occasion)  of  Jeremiah,  who  wrote  the  lamentation  for  Josiah : 
(Jer.  XXX vi.  5),  "I  am  shut  up ;  I  cannot  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord." 

The  words  ('innitJia  'ani),  "  Thou  hast  afflicted  m.e "  (Ps. 
lxxxviil  7),  and  "I  am  afflicted  from  my  youth"  (ver.  15), 
refer  to  the  leannoth  of  the  title.  As  Israel's  existence  in  the 
infancy  of  the  nation  was  threatened  by  a  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
so  now  in  her  advanced  years  another  Pharaoh  (Necho),  by 
slaying  her  one  anchor  of  hope,  Josiah,  threatens  her  destruc- 
tion. The  frequent  allusions  to  "  death "  and  the  "  grave  " 
in  the  Psalm  harmonise  undesignedly  with  the  fact  that  all 
the  hopes  of  the  godly  in  the  nation  seemed  to  be  cut  off  and 
entombed  with  Josiah  (ver.  5,  6,  10,  11):  Israel  complains 
she  is  "  free  (chophshi,  as  the  leper  Uzziah  in  a  several  house, 
chophshith,  severed  apart,  and  so  free — a  melancholy  freedom, 
than  which  the  worst  slavery  is  better — from  human  inter- 
course, 2  Chron.  xxvi.  21,  if  free  it  is)  among  the  dead,  like 
the  slain  that  lie  in  the  grave  (as  the  beloved  Josiah  now 
was),  cut  off  from  Thy  hand  (compare  Psalm  xxxi.  22). 
Wilt  Thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?  Shall  the  dead 
arise  and  praise  Thee  ?  Shall  Thy  loving-kindness  be  declared 
in  the  grave  ? " 

The  ultimate  reference  is  to  Israel's  antitype,  Messiah.  He 
was  for  us  (ver.  5)  "  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living " 
(Isa.  liii.  8).  He  was  (ver.  8)  "  shut  up  that  He  could  not 
come  forth,"  because  for  our  sakes  He  would  not.  God's 
"  wrath "  at  our  sins  "  lay  hard  upon  Him,"  and  "  afflicted 
Him  with  all  His  waves  "  (ver.  7).  Israel's  cry  (ver.  3),  "  My 
soul  is  full  of  troubles  to  overflowing  "  ('^V^^,  sah'ah,  saturated) 
faintly  shadows  Messiah's  agonised  cry  in  Gethsemane,  "  My 
soul   is   exceeding  sorrowful    (TrepiXviro?),   even    unto  death " 
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(Matt.  xxvi.  38).  "Wlien  "  numbered  with  the  transgressors  " 
(Isa.  liii.  12)  on  Calvary,  He  could  say,  "  I  am  counted  with 
them  that  go  down  into  the  pit  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  4).  His  chief 
grief  was,  that  He  seemed,  when  deserted  by  the  Father,  to  be 
"  free  among  the  dead "  (ver.  5),  dismissed  by  the  Master, 
whose  servant  for  our  sake  He  undertook  to  be,  and  "  cut  off 
from  His  hand."  His  desertion  by  "  acquaintance,  lover,  and 
friend "  (ver.  8,  18),  and  even  by  the  Father,  ensures  the 
fulfilment  of  His  promise  to  spiritual  Israel,  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee "  (Heb.  xiii.  5).  And  to  the 
question  (ver.  10),  "Wilt  Thou  show  wonders  to  the  dead  ?" 
His  answer  suffices,  "  Marvel  not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is 
coming  in  which  all  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voice, 
and  shaU  come  forth  "  (John  v.  28).  So  that  even  in 
death  we  can  praise  God  for  His  death,  which  robs  death 
of  its  sting.  Therefore,  from  His  agonised  prayers,  amidst 
sorrows  worse  than  physical  death,  let  us  learn,  when 
trouble  is  sorest,  to  let  our  prayers  be  the  most  earnest : 
instead  of  proudly  struggling  with  grief  by  ourselves,  let 
us  take  all  to  God,  and  praise  as  well  as  pray ;  being  con- 
fident that  so,  however  deep  be  our  gloom,  "  the  sun  of 
righteousness  "  will  at  last  "  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings  " 
(Mai.  iv.  2). 

The  subject  of  Psalm  lxxxix.  is  praise  for  the  covenanted 
promise  of  God,  which  secured  the  perpetuity  of  David's  seed 
and  throne,  and  of  the  elect  nation  (ver.  1—37) ;  but  the 
existing  state  of  things  forms  a  sad  contrast  to  this  promise 
(ver,  38—45) ;  therefore  the  Psalmist  prays  to  God  to  remove 
this  contrast  (ver.  46-51).  Not  only  Christians,  but  a  host  of 
Jewish  conunentators  (Eabba  and  Ketanna,  Valle  Semoth 
Rabba,  Midrasch  Cantici  Canticorum,  Solomon,  and  Aben 
Ezra,  in  Bishop  Horsley),  refer  this  Psalm  to  Messiah.  But 
the  primary  reference  is  to  the  seed  of  David  and  his  throne, 
which  had  just  received  so  severe  a  blow  in  the  fall  of  King 
Josiah.  Israel  comforts  herself  by  remembering  the  over- 
throw of  proud  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  at  the  Eed  Sea ;  she 
says :  "  WJio  in  the  heaven  can  he  comjjared  unto  the  Lord  ? 
tvho  among  the  sons  of  the  mighty  can  he   likened  unto   the 
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Lord  ?  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly  of  the  holy 
ones  "  (ver.  6,  7) ;  just  as  after  the  drowning  of  that  tyrant  she 
sang  (Exod.  xv.  11),  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0  Lord,  among 
the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearfid  in 
joraises,  doing  wonders  ?"  The  coincidence  is  the  more  striking 
as  it  was  another  Pharaoh,  namely,  Necho,  who  now  had 
caused  such  distress  to  the  elect  nation.  It  is  therefore  that 
Israel  recalls  to  memory  in  our  Psalm  the  deliverance  which 
God  had  wrought  from  the  Pharaoh  of  old,  and  takes  it  as  a 
pledge  for  her  deliverance  from  her  present  Egyptian  oppressor. 
"  Thou  hast  broken  Eahab  ("  haughtiness,"  the  name  which 
Isaiah  first  gave  to  Egypt,  li.  9)  in  pieces  as  one  that  is 
slain"  (Ps.  Lxxxix.  10).  The  slayer  of  Judah's  anointed  king 
Josiah,  Israel  hereby  expresses  her  hope,  shall  be  slain  him- 
self ;  a  prophecy  which  received  its  fulfilment  in  the  utter 
defeat  of  Necho's  host  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(607  B.C.). 

Another  coincidence,  connecting  the  Psalm  and  the  history, 
and  evidently  undesigned,  occurs  in  ver.  15,  "  Blessed  is  the 
people  that  know  the  joyful  sound;"  namely,  that  of  the 
tru7npets  sounded  at  the  great  festivals  in  token  of  joy,  also 
that  of  the  singers  in  the  temple  liturgy.  Now  it  is  expressly 
recorded  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  1,  15,  18,  "  Josiah  kept  a  passover 
unto  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  And  the  singers,  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  were  in  their  place,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
David,  and  Asaph,  and  Heman,  and  Jeduthun  the  king's  seer. 
There  was  no  passover  like  that  kept  in  Israel  from  the  days 
of  Samuel  the  prophet ;  neither  did  the  kings  of  Israel  keep 
such  a  passover  as  Josiah  kept,  and  the  priests,  and  the 
Levites,  and  all  Judah  and  Israel  that  were  present,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Josiah." 

Again,  in  ver.  18,  allusion  occurs  to  Israel's  king :  translate 
as  the  Hebrew  and  the  main  argument  require :  "  Por  our 
shield  {i.e.,  our  king,  compare  Psalm  xlvii.  9)  is  of  Jehovah, 
and  our  king  is  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  Our  confidence, 
in  spite  of  our  severe  calamity,  is,  our  king,  as  Jehovah's 
anointed  one,  belongs  to    Jehovah.      This  Israel   proceeds   to 
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prove  from  the  fact  that  God  promised  perpetual  deliverance 
from  foes  to  David,  and  so  to  David's  people ;  also  peculiar 
sonship,  universal  dominion,  and  perpetuity  of  his  seed  and 
throne.  David  typically  was  God's  "pious  one  (chasideka), 
mighty,  and  chosen  out  of  the  people  "  (ver.  19,  20),  to  whom 
really  the  vision  given  to  Nathan  concerning  him  (2  Sam.  vii.) 
was  addressed.  Most  MSS.  and  the  Massora  read  the  singular  ; 
but  all  the  old  versions  and  many  MSS.  read  "  Thy  holy  ones  " 
(plural) ;  thus  God's  speaking  in  vision  will  be  to  "  His  pious 
ones;"  i.e.,  for  your  sakes  I  have  laid  help  upon  a  mighty 
hero — David  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  10).  Messiah  is  the  antitype,  the 
only  one  "  pious  "  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  He  on  whom  God 
has  laid  the  whole  salvation  of  Israel,  both  the  literal  and  the 
spiritual  (Isa.  ix.  6) ;  the  "  ransom  found "  by  God,  as  He 
saith,  "  I  have  found  David "  the  type  (ver.  20 ;  Job  xxxiii. 
24).  "  God's  hand  is  established  with  Him,"  ever  ready  to 
help  Him,  as  it  was  typically  with  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  12, 
14 ;  2  Sam.  v.  10,  viii.  6,  14).  "  His  dominion  shall  be  from 
sea  to  sea "  (ver.  25 ;  Ps.  lxxii.  8).  God's  "  first  born," 
"  begotten  far  before  {irpwroroKo?)  every  creature "  (ver.  27 ; 
Col.  i.  15,  18). 

The  objection  that  the  covenant  becomes  void  through  the 
people's  unfaithfulness  is  met  by  the  answer  that,  though 
the  transgression  of  individuals  of  David's  seed  brings 
down  God's  chastisement,  yet  God's  covenant  of  grace  re- 
mains to  the  family  in  the  person  of  Messiah  (ver.  30—37). 
(Translate  Ps.  lxxxix.  ver.  37,  "the  Witness  in  the  sky  is 
faithful,"  i.e.,  God  attests  His  own  oath ;  Job  xvi.  19  ;  Eom. 
iii.  3.) 

The  people  contrast  the  sad  state  of  things  actually  with 
what  the  covenant  seemed  to  promise :  "  Thou  hast  made 
void  the  covenant  of  Thy  servant,"  ver.  39,  contrasted  with 
ver.  34,  "  My  covenant  will  I  not  break."  Josiah's  "  crown 
was  profaned  to  the  ground  "  (ver.  39).  "  All  that  passed  by 
the  way  spoiled"  Israel  (ver.  41);  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
on  the  north,  and  the  Egyptians  on  the  south,  "  passing  "  back 
and  forward  through  the  Holy  Land,  which  lay  between  them, 
made   it   their   spoil.      Judah's   king   by  turns  was  vassal  to 
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either ;  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  and  Manasseli  to  Assyria ;  Josiah  to 
Babylon ;  Jehoahaz  and  Jehoiakim  to  Egypt. 

Israel  was  "  a  reproach  to  his  neighbours  "  (ver.  41)  ;  namely, 
to  the  adjoining  petty  nations,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Syria  ; 
so  that  she  prays,  "  Eemeniber  how  I  do  bear  in  my  bosom 
all  the  many  peoples"  (so  the  Hebrew,  ver.  50).  How 
strikingly,  yet  artlessly,  this  accords  with  the  independent 
history  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2) :  "  The  Lord  sent  against  Jehoiakim 
(three  years  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign)  bands  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  of  the  Syrians,  and  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  and  against  Judah,  to  destroy  it,  for  the 
sins  of  Manasseh."  Once  these  feared  and  paid  tribute  to 
David  and  Solomon,  but  now  how  sadly  all  is  changed ! 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2-14;  1  Kings  iv.  21,  v.) 

The  final  appeal  (ver.  49),  "Lord,  where  are  Thy  former 
loving-kindnesses  which  Thou  swarest  unto  David  in  Thy 
truth  ?  "  answers  to  that  in  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  7, 15),  "  I  will  mention 
the  loving-kindnesses  of  the  Lord.  Where  is  Thy  zeal  and  Thy 
strength,  the  multitude  of  Thy  bowels  and  of  Thy  mercies 
toward  me  ?  "  Such  shall  be  Israel's  cry  when  the  Lord  shall 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David  and  Jerusalem  "  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  supplications"  (Zech.  xii.  10).  Their  other  plea  shall 
be  the  reproach  of  the  enemy  against  the  Lord's  servants  is  a 
reproach  of  the  Lord  Himself,  "wherewith  they  have  re- 
proached the  footsteps  of  His  anointed."  The  Chaldee  Targum 
paraphrases  it,  "  Thine  enemies  have  reproached  the  tardiness 
of  the  footsteps  of  Thy  Christ"  exactly  answering  to  the  scoff 
of  the  last  days  against  the  advent  of  Christ  to  vindicate  His 
people  :  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming  ?  for  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  "  (2  Peter  iii.  3,  4).  May  we  be  kept 
by  His  "faithfulness,"  ever  faithful  among  the  faithless, 
"  hoping  to  the  end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Peter  i.  13). 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  for  evermore !  Amen  and  Amen,"  is 
the  doxology  which  closes  the  third  book  of  Psalms,  ending 
with  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm.  The  first  book  contains  the 
Bavidic  Jehovah  Psalms  (i.-XLi.) ;  the  second  book,  the  Elohim 
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Pscdms  of  the  singers  of  David,  the  sons  of  Korah  (XLII.-XLIX.), 
Asaph  (l.),  then  his  oivn  Elohim  Psalms  and  Solomon's 
(li.-lxxii.)  ;  the  third  book,  the  Jehovah  Psalms  of  his 
singers  and  their  school  (LXXiii.— LXXXiii.),  the  sons  of  Korah 
(lxxxiv.-lxxxix.).  The  Elohim  Psalms  are  designedly  en- 
closed on  both  sides  by  the  Jehovah  Pscdms.  These  express 
God's  covenant  relation  to  His  people  as  their  God,  faithful 
to  His  promises. 


2o0  STUDIES  IN  THE  GL.  PSALMS. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 

PSALMS  LXXIV.,  LXXIX. 

IN  the  third  hook  of  the  Psalter  we  come  to  Psahns 
referrmg  to  the  period  of  Israel  and  Judah's  decline  and 
fall.  The  circumstances  of  the  seventy-foueth  Psalm 
require  this  late  date ;  so  that  the  "  Asaph  "  of  the  title,  as 
in  some  other  Psalms,  must  refer  to  one  of  the  school  desig- 
nated from  the  original  "  Asaph  "  of  David's  days.  (Compare 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  15 ;  Ezra  ii.  41,  iii.  10.)  The  Maschil,  or 
iristruction,  of  the  Psalm  consists  in  the  implied  exhortation 
to  believers,  when  tempted  by  the  seeming  continuance  of 
the  foe's  oppression  "  for  ever,"  to  plead  still  before  God  the 
honour  of  His  name  as  at  stake  (ver.  1,  10).  The  plea  in  Lam. 
V.  20  corresponds  :  "  Wherefore  dost  Thou  forget  us  for  ever  ?  " 
At  the  time  the  Psalmist  says  (ver.  4),  "  Thine  enemies  roar 
in  the  midst  of  Thy  congregation "  (Hebrew  singular),  i.e.,  in 
the  place  of  meeting  between  God  and  His  people  (mo'eed, 
the  same  Hebrew  as  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  7,  xxix.  42,  43),  the 
temple.  "  They  set  up  their  ensigns  for  signs  "  that  they  are 
masters  of  the  temple ;  whereas  "  we  see  not  our  signs " 
(ver.  9),  i.e.,  of  our  being  God's  peculiar  people,  namely,  the 
Sabbath,  the  altar  sacrifices,  and  the  temple,  nor  the  signs 
or  miracles  such  as  God  wrought  for  us  against  our  oppressors 
in  Egypt  (Ps.  Lxxvm.  43).  Where  once  everything  testified 
of  God's  dominion,  now  everything  testifies  of  the  dominion 
of  the  heathen :  "  The  enemy  is  famous  as  one  lifting  up  axes 
upon  a  thicket  of  wood  (so  the  old  versions,  ver.  5),  and  now 
they  break  down  the  carved  work,"  &c.  (so  the  ancient  versions). 
How  naturally  all   this   in   the  Psalm  harmonises  with  what 
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the  history  records  at  the  final  capture  of  Jerusalem  under 
Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  18 ;  Jer.  lii, 
12-17):  "The  pillars  of  brass  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  bases,  and  the  brasen  sea,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces, 
and  carried  the  brass  to  Babylon."  In  taking  oiff  the  gold 
from  the  overlaid  walls,  they  would  break  down  the  carved 
work.  (1  Kings  vi.  21,  22,  29),  "  Solomon  overlaid  the  house 
within  with  pure  gold,  and  he  carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house 
round  about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubims,  and  palm  trees, 
and  open  flowers,  within  and  without,"  &c.  Nebuchadnezzar 
already  had  carried  away  the  temple  vessels  in  Jehoiachin's 
reign  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10). 

The  Psalmist  adds  (ver.  7),  "  They  have  cast  Thy  sanctuary 
into  the  fire"  (marg.).  So,  again,  the  history  (Jer.  lii.  13); 
ISTebuzar-adan,  captain  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  guard,  "  turned 
the  house  of  the  Lord ; "  and  the  Lamentations  (ii.  7),  "  The 
Lord  hath  cast  off  His  altar,  He  hath  abhorred  His  sanctuary ; 
they  have  inade  a  noise  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  day 
of  a  solemn  feast."  How  exactly  this  corresponds  to  ver.  4  in 
our  Psalm,  "  Thine  enemies  roar  in  the  midst  of  Thy  congrega- 
tion." Josephus  {Ant.,  x.  8,  2)  states  that  the  Chaldean  princes 
took  their  seats,  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  "  in  the  middle 
court  of  the  temple  "  (compare,  however,  Jer.  xxxix.  3).  The 
language  of  Lamentations  (ii.  4)  corresponds :  "  In  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  daughter  of  Zion  he  (the  foe)  poured  out  his  fury 
like  fire." 

The  foe's  shout  in  the  captured  temple  bore  a  likeness,  but 
how  sadly  contrasting  as  to  the  occasion  of  it,  to  the  joyous 
shouts  at  Israel's  solemn  feasts.  Isaiah,  by  the  Spirit,  foresaw 
the  calamity  (Ixiv.  11):  "Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house 
where  our  fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned  with  /Ire."  In  the 
Psalmist's  words  (ver.  8),  "  They  have  burnt  up  all  the  syna- 
gogues of  God  in  the  land,"  the  reference  is  not  to  synagogues 
in  the  modern  sense,  which  did  not  exist  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  nor  is  mention  made  of  synagogues  being  destroyed 
in  the  accounts  of  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
Antiochus.  Both  here  and  in  Lam.  ii.  6  the  sense  is,  by 
burning  the  tenvple  the  enemy  has    done    away    with    all    the 
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solemn  assemblies,  such  as  were  celebrated  at  the  great  feasts. 
(So  moecl  means  always  elsewhere  the  sacred  season  or  feast, 
and  so  here  means,  and  in  Lam.  ii.  6,  probably,  the  holy 
assemhlies  at  the  festivals.)  The  Psalmist  was  probably  one 
of  the  Jews  left  by  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Again,  the  Psalmist  mournfully  complains,  "  There  is  no 
more  any  prophet "  (ver.  9) ;  and  the  contemporary  prophet 
Jeremiah  (Lam.  ii.  9)  similarly  complains,  "  The  law  is  no 
more,  her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  the  Lord." 
Ezekiel  (vii.  26)  had  just  previously  foretold  it,  "  Then  shall 
they  seek  a  vision  of  the  prophet,  but  the  law  shall  perish 
from  the  priest,"  &c.  A  forger  would  never  have  written  as 
the  Psalmist  does  ;  for  he  would  have  thought  it  inconsistent 
with  this  statement,  that  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  all  prophesied  during  or  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  We  know  that  at  this  time  the  prophets 
were  divinely  ordered  to  be  silent  (Ezek.  iii.  26,  xxiv.  27). 
Jeremiah's  j^^'ojjhetical  office  terminated  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  though  he  survived  it.  Ezekiel  was  absent 
from  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  Chebar ;  Daniel  in  Babylon ; 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi  long  subsequent.  Though 
Jeremiah  had  foretold  "  how  long "  the  captivity  should  last, 
namely,  seventy  years,  yet  the  blow  so  stunned  the  people, 
that  the  Psalmist  adds,  "Neither  is  there  among  us  any 
that  knoweth  how  long.  (Compare,  even  at  a  later  period, 
Zech.  i.  12.) 

"  Cruelty  "  was  characteristic  of  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  1.  42, 
and  vi.  23,  "  They  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy  ").  So  with 
undesigned  harmony  the  Psalmist  (ver.  20),  "  The  dark  places 
of  the  land  (namely,  where  the  Jews  were  now  in  darkness  and 
sorrow,  Lam.  iii.  6)  are  full  of  the  homesteads  (neoth,  not  of 
peaceable  shepherds,  but)  of  cruelty  "  itself  personified. 

Finally,  the  plea  put  forward  by  the  Psalmist  (ver.  10)  is, 
"  How  long  shall  the  adversary  reproach  ?  shall  the  enemy 
blaspheme  Thy  name  for  ever  ? "  So  the  contemporary  book  of 
Lamentations  (v.  1):  "  Eemember,  0  Lord;  consider,  and 
behold  our  rej^roctch ; "  and  Ezekiel  (v.  1 5),  "  Jerusalem  shall 
be  a  reproach."     This  plea  of    the   Psalmist    shall    again    be 
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Israel's  plea  in  the  last  days.  The  Jews,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
during  the  ages  of  their  long  dispersion,  have  been  realising 
the  words,  "We  see  not  our  signs."  The  Mahomedan  ensigns 
usurp  the  ancient  signs  of  God's  presence  in  Ziou.  But  when 
Israel  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  plead  that  their  "  reproach  " 
is  the  reproach  of  Jehovah,  whose  people  they  are,  then  will 
He  "  remember  for  them  His  covenant "  (Ps.  cvi.  45),  and 
"plead  His  own  cause"  (lxxiv.  22  ;  Zech.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.). 

The  twin-sister  Psalm  to  Lxxiv.  is  Psalm  lxxix.  Both  refer 
to  the  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  Psalm  lxxiv., 
the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  prominent  topic.  In 
Psalm  lxxix.,  the  defilement  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  heathen  is 
briefly  alluded  to  (ver.  i.) :  "0  God,  Thy  holy  temple  have 
the  heathen  defiled."  The  defiling  involves  its  destruction ; 
for  the  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  the  worst  evil  that  could 
befall  it,  includes  every  other  evil.  It  was  because  Israel  and 
Judah  had  defiled  the  house  and  the  city  of  God  by  their 
abominations,  that  God  gave  up  both  to  the  heathen  to  defile 
by  their  desolations ;  as  the  Lord  in  Ezekiel  (v.  11,  xxiii.  38, 
xxiv.  21)  declares,  "  because  thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary, 
behold  I  will  profane  my  sanctuary,  the  excellency  of  your 
strength." 

It  is  one  of  the  "  Asaph  "  Psalms,  which  all  bear  a  mutual 
resemblance.  For,  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  "  The  descend- 
ants of  Asaph  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  instruments  by 
which  the  Asaph  of  David's  time,  their  illustrious  ancestor, 
continued  to  speak,  and  therefore  they  naturally  followed 
closely  in  his  footsteps." 

This  Psalm  throughout  is  in  striking  harmony  with  the 
language  of  Jeremiah,  yet  in  the  most  natural  and  unstudied 
agTeement.  Thus,  ver.  1,  "  They  have  laid  Jerusalem  on  heaps" 
(a  fact  which  holds  good  of  the  Babylonian  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  but  not  of  what  it  suffered  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes).  In  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  certain  elders  of  the  land,  when 
the  princes  wished  to  kill  Jeremiah,  spake  to  all  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  "  Micah  the  JNIorasthite  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Zion  shall  be  plowed 
like    a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps."     Most  in- 
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directly  thus  it  appears  that  the  Psalm  announces  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy  of  Micah  long  before,  which  the  elders  quoted 
in  Jeremiah's  time  as  a  plea-  for  his  life  being  spared.  No 
forger  would  invent  a  harmony  so  circuitous  and  at  the  same 
time  real.  The  Asaph  Psalm-picture  of  the  Chaldeans'  haughty 
cruelty  in  the  Psalm  (lxxix.  2),  "The  dead  bodies  of  Thy 
servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
the  flesh  of  Thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  their  blood 
have  they  shed  like  water  round  about  Jerusalem,  and  there 
was  none  to  bury  them,"  is  the  counterpart  to  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  (vii.  33),  "The  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  meat 
for  the  fowls  of  heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth  " — "  Cast 
out  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  have  none  to  bury 
them  "  (xiv.  16  ;  compare  also  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17) ;  and  shall 
have  its  final  consummation  under  the  last  Antichrist,  of  which 
Antiochus  was  the  forerunner  (Dan.  xi.  31 ;  Eev.  xi.  9). 

Again,  the  prayer  of  Jeremiah  (x.  25),  "  Pour  out  Thy  fury 
upon  the  heathen  that  know  Thee  not,  and  upon  the  families 
that  call  not  on  Thy  name,"  answers  to  ver.  6  of  our  Psalm, 
"  Pour  out  Thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen  that  have  not  known 
Thee,  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have  not  called  upon  Thy 
name."  The  several "  kingdoms  "  meant  are  those  which  served 
under  Babylon  against  Jerusalem.  Hence,  in  ver.  7,  the  Hebrew 
(akal)  for  "  devoured "  is  singular,  whereas  "  laid  waste " 
(heeshammu)  is  plural.  The  singular  implies  that  Israel's  foes, 
though  many,  are  animated  by  one  spirit  of  enmity  against 
God's  people ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the 
Church,  though  many,  form  one  body  animated  by  one  Holy 
Spirit.  So  in  the  last  days  the  ten  kingdoms  shall  be  banded 
under  the  one  Antichrist  against  the  Lord's  anointed  (Eev. 
xvii.  12—17).  Jeremiah  often  incorporates  the  older  Scriptures 
with  his  own,  varying  them  as  the  Spirit  guided  him :  so  in 
this  instance  his  use  of  the  Hebrew  plural  akhcaJcaluhu  for 
the  singular  in  our  Psalm,  "  devoured,"  marks  that  the  Psalm 
is  the  original,  and  his  version  the  copy,  which  was  added 
subsequently  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  whole 
collection  of  his  prophecies  assumed  their  present  form. 

Finally,  the  Psalmist's  prayer  (ver.   9),  "  Help  us,  0  God  of 
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our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name,  purge  away  our 
sins  for  Thy  name's  sake,"  answers  to  Jeremiah's  supplication 
(xiv.  7,  21),  "  0  Lord,  though  our  iniquities  testify  against 
us,  do  Thou  it  for  Thy  name's  sake ;  for  our  backslidings  are 
many :  we  have  sinned  against  Thee."  This  will  be  all 
Israel's  confession  in  the  last  days,  when  "  the  Lord  will  pour 
upon  the  house  of  David  and  Jerusalem  the  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplications,  and  they  shall  look  upon  the  Saviour 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  shall  mourn"  (Zech.  xii.  10): 
then,  as  God  hath  by  the  godless  heathen  "punished  her 
seven  times  for  her  sins,"  so  will  He  "  render  sevenfold  into 
the  bosom "  of  her  foes  "  the  reproach  wherewith  they  have 
reproached "  at  once  Himself  and  His  people  (ver.  12  ;  Lev. 
xxvi.  64). 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

PSALMS  XXXVIL,  XLIX.,  LXXIIL,  XCII.,  XCIIL,  XCIV.,  XCV., 
XCVI.,  XCVIL,  XCVIIL,  XCIX.,  C. 

FTIHE  series  of  Psalms  xcii.-c.  is  Messianic,  and  antici- 
-*-  pates  the  coming  and  universal  reign  of  the  heavenly- 
King,  who,  at  His  manifestation,  will  deliver  His  people  from 
their  oppressors.  The  great  world-empire,  Assyria,  was  at 
the  time  casting  its  dark  shadow  over  the  Holy  Land.  The 
ten  tribes  of  northern  Israel  were  already  captive  exiles  from 
the  land  which  God  had  given  their  fathers.  Judah  was 
threatened,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate  by  the  special 
interposition  of  Jehovah,  who  in  one  night  destroyed  the 
mighty  host  of  Sennacherib.  God,  by  His  prophet  Isaiah, 
had  foretold  to  Hezekiah,  in  chastisement  for  the  Jewish 
king's  ostentation  of  his  treasures  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Babylonian  king,  that  all  those  riches,  in  which  he  trusted 
for  the  time,  should  be  carried  away  with  his  own  descendants 
to  Babylon  as  a  prey.  Babylon,  the  instrument  of  Judah's 
sin,  was  retributively  made  the  instrument  of  her  punishment. 
What  then  was  the  consolation  of  the  people  of  the  Lord  in 
such  a  trying  time  ?  It  is  this,  which  is  the  keynote  of  the 
series,  "  Jehovah  reigneth  "  (xcin.  1,  xcvl  10,  xcvii.  1,  xcix.  1) : 
the  reference  is  not  to  the  ordinary  and  constant  govern- 
ment of  God,  but  to  His  assuming  a  new  and  glorious 
kingdom.  It  is  the  regular  formula  at  the  accession  of  earthly 
sovereigns:  "Jehu  reigneth"  (2  Kings  ix.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
10 ;  1  Kings  i.  11,  13).  The  world-power,  in  its  arrogance, 
virtually  proclaimed,  "  The  Assyrian  reigneth."  The  over- 
throw  of  the   Assyrian   by  Jehovah   (this   name,  here   used 
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implying  His  coveuant  relation  with  His  people,  which 
ensured  their  deliverance)  was  His  counter-proclamation, 
implying  that  "Jehovah  reigneth."  This  the  Church  in  this 
series  of  Psalms  takes  as  an  earnest  that  Messiah  will 
speedily  "take  His  great  power,  and  reign  as  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,"  having  utterly  destroyed  in  person  the 
last  foes  of  Himself  and  His  people.  The  very  same  truth 
appears,  by  an  undesigned  coincidence,  in  the  contemporary 
prophet  Isaiah  (xxiv.  19-23),  "Jehovah  shall  punish  the 
host  of  the  high  ones  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon 
the  earth,  when  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion 
and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  His  ancients  gloriously."  (Com- 
pare Eev.  xi.  15,  17,  xix.  6.) 

It  is  certain  that  the  temple  was  still  standing,  from  the 
allusions  to  it  in  Psalm  xcix.  1,  5,  "  Jehovah  sitteth  between 
the  cherubim ;  worship  at  His  footstool  (the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  which  Jehovah,  sitting  between  the  cherubim,  as  it 
w^ere,  touched  with  His  feet,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2) :  He  is  holy." 
The  version  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  "Worship  His  foot- 
stool," is  wrong.  The  Hebrew  particle  (?)  preceding  implies 
toioards  or  at,  as  the  LXX.  translate  it  in  ver.  9 ;  for  it  was  the 
custom  to  turn  towards  the  temple  in  prayer ;  so  Psalm  v.  7, 
"  I  wiU  worship  toward  Thy  holy  temple "  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  2 ; 
1  Kings  viii.  44  ;  Dan.  vi.  10).  The  "  He  "  in  ver.  5,  Ps.  xcix. 
answers  to  His  "name"  (ver.  3),  and  to  "the  Lord  our  God"  (ver. 
9),  establishing  the  English  version,  "He  is  holy,"  against  Eome's 
version,  "It  (the  footstool)  is  holy,"  which  gives  seeming 
countenance  to  bowing  down  to  images,  in  ^'iolation  of  the 
second  commandment. 

The  NINETY-SECOND  PsALM  dwells  upon  the  "  good  "  which 
results  from  praise  to  Jehovah,  especially  with  the  sacred 
instruments  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ten-stringed  instrument,  the 
psaltery,  and  the  harp  (ver.  3).  The  doubts  arising  from  the 
prosperity  of  sinners,  and  especially  of  the  world  powers  then 
threatening  Israel,  are  overcome  by  leading  God's  people 
into  the  midst  of  God's  praises  in  the  sanctuary  (Ps.  Ixxiii. 
17).  This  takes  us  to  the  grand  central  thought,  "Thou, 
Jehovah,  art  most  high  for  evermore  "  (ver.  8). 

E 
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As  in  Psalms  xxxvil,  xlix.,  the  Psalmist  teaches  by  exhorta- 
tions, and  in  LXXIII.  by  detailing  his  own  and  the  Church's 
temptation  to  doubt  because  of  the  "  flourishing "  state  of 
sinners,  which  is  at  last  surmounted  hy  contemplating  in  the 
sanctuary  the  sinner's  end ;  so  in  Psalm  xcil.  he  teaches  that 
all  such  doubts  are  overcome  by  believing  praises  in  the  Lord's 
house,  in  anticipation  of  the  end,  that  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
now  "  flourishing,"  shall  be  "  destroyed  for  ever "  (ver.  7), 
whereas  "  those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  shall 
flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God  "  (ver.  13)  :  those  flourish  "  as 
the  grass,"  soon  doomed  to  wither ;  these  flourish  like  the 
abiding  and  fruitful  "  palm  "  and  upright  "  cedar  "  (ver.  12)  ; 
like  the  holy  candlestick  in  the  temple,  symbolising  the  Church, 
and  formed  as  a  tree  with  flowers  and  fruit,  ever  graceful  and 
abiding.  In  Ps,  xxxvn.  David,  in  Ps,  xlix.  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  in  Ps.  lxxiil  Asaph  teach  the  same  truth.  Nabal  (in  1 
Sam.  XXV.)  was  such  a  "  fool,"  "boasting  himself  in  the  multitude 
of  his  riches,"  whose  "  inward  thought "  was  that  his  "  house 
should  continue  for  ever,  calling  his  lands  after  his  own  name." 
But  "  when  he  died  he  carried  nothing  away,"  but  was  "  like 
the  beasts  that  perish"  (Ps.  xlix.  6,  10,  11,  17,  20).  See 
Lecture  X.  on  Ps.  ix.,  xiv.,  liil,  and  Luke  xii.  20. 

The  title  of  Psalm  xcil,  "  A  Psahn  or  Song  {i.e.,  song  of 
joyful  praise)  for  the  Sabbath  day,"  implies,  that  it  was  designed 
for  the  "  holy  convocation "  on  the  Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiii.  3). 
The  resource  of  Hezekiah,  when  threatened  by  Sennacherib, 
was  to  "  go  up  into  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  spread  the  Assy- 
rian's letter  before  Jehovah "  (2  Kings  xix.  14),  according  to 
the  independent  history :  this  is  in  exact,  and  at  the  same 
time  unstudied,  accordance  with  this  Psalm,  which  makes 
praises  to  Jehovah,  morning  and  evening,  and  chiefly  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  sanctuary,  the  antidote  to  perplexity  at  the 
sight  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  godless  world  powers 
which  rose  up  against  Israel.  The  Church's  deliverance  hy 
Jehovah  from  her  foes  is  that  of  which  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  Thou,  Jehovah,  hast  made  me  glad  through  Tliy  worh" 
As  the  original  Sabbath  marked  His  resting  from  His  cixation 
worh,   so   the    eternal    Sabbath    shall    crown  the   consumma- 
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tiou  of  His  redemption  ivork  The  Jew  Yarchi  explains  the 
title,  "  A  Psalm-song  for  the  future  age  (the  age  of  Messiah) 
which  will  be  all  Sabhath"  answering  to  Hebrews  iv.  9, 
"  There  remaineth  a  hccping  of  Sabbath  (o-a^/SaTicriuio?,  sabha- 
tismos)  to  the  people  of  God."  The  sabbatic  period  of  the 
Millennium  shall  be  a  time  of  perfect  liturgy,  which  our  present 
infirmities  disable  us  from  fully  realising.  Jehovah,  who  is 
"  height  for  evermore  "  (ver.  8),  shall  then  "  exalt  the  Jiorn  " 
(ver.  10)  of  the  righteous,  and  bring  low  for  ever  the  world 
kingdom  with  its  ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii.  1). 

A  coincidence  with  Isaiah  occurs  in  ver.  13,  "  Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,"  answering  to  "trees  of 
righteousness,  the  planting  of  Jehovah "  (Isa.  Ixi.  3).  The 
NINETY-SECOND  and  NINETY-THIED  PsALMS  form  a  closely  allied 
pair  :  similar  repetitional  phraseology  occurs  in  both  ;  as  ver.  9, 
"  For,  lo.  Thine  enemies — for,  lo,  Thine  enemies  ;"  and  xciii.  3, 
"  The  floods  have  lifted  up — the  floods  have  lifted  up  their 
voice  ;  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves.  Jehovah  on  high  is 
mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters,  yea,  than  the  mighty 
waves  of  the  sea."  It  is  the  very  image  used  in  the  Psalm  of 
the  sons  of  Korah  (XLVI.  1,  2,  3)  concerning  Judah's  safety  in 
God  in  the  face  of  Sennacherib's  overwhelming  host :  "  God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble ;  therefore 
will  we  not  fear — though  the  waters  roar  and  be  troubled,  though 
the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof"  Isaiah  (viii.  7, 
8),  the  contemporary  prophet,  uses  the  same  figure  concerning 
the  same  foe :  "  The  Lord  bringeth  up  the  waters  of  the  river, 
strong  and  many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria — and  he  shall 
come  up  over  all  his  channels,  and  go  over  all  his  banks :  and 
he  shall  pass  through  Judah ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over ;  he 
shall  reach  even  to  the  neck"  (Judah,  but  not  to  the  head, 
Jerusalem :  as  Sennacherib  took  all  the  defenced  cities  of 
Judah,  but  was  not  allowed  by  God  to  take  the  capital  city ; 
Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  2).  And  again  (lix.  19),  "When  the  enemy  shall 
come  in  lilcc  a  flood,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him."  "  Jehovah  on  high,"  ver.  4  in  Psalm 
xciii.,  answers  to  ver.  8,  Psalm  xcii.,  "  Thou,  Jehovah,  art 
height   for   evermore."    As    in    ver.    5,  the    words    "  Holiness 
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becometh  Thine  house  for  ever  "  unply  not  that  we  should 
keep  it  holy,  but  that  Jehovah  ought,  and  therefore  toill,  deliver 
His  own  house  from  desecration  by  the  foe,  so  that  "  Holiness  to 
the  Lord  "  (Zech.  xiv.  20)  shall  be  its  characteristic  for  ever ; 
so  Psalm  xcii.  13  assures  Israel,  threatened  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  subsequently  by  the  Chaldeans,  "  Those  that  be  planted  in 
the  house  of  Jehovah  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God," 
when  the  wicked  foe  now  "  flourishing  as  the  grass  shall  be 
destroyed  for  ever  "  (ver.  7). 

The  contrast  between  God's  throne  in  Psalm  xciii.  2,  and 
"  the  throne  of  iniquity  "  (  ni^in,  havvoth,  of  miseries,  or  violence) 
in  Psalm  xciv.  20,  connects  the  two  Psalms.  The  world- 
power,  as  for  instance  Assyria  oppressing  Israel,  answers  to 
"  the  throne  of  iniquity."  Jehovah's  "  throne  established  of 
old  (Ps.  xciil  2)  shall  dash  down  "  the  throne  of  iniquity," 
when  He  shall  visibly  take  the  kingdom.  It  is  long  ago 
established  on  earth  in  purpose  ;  it  shall  then  be  established 
in  fact.  Jehovah  cometh  to  reign,  is  the  Church's  inspiriting 
war  cry  in  the  face  of  the  world.  We  rely  on  "  His  very 
sure  testimonies "  (ver.  5,  comp.  1  John  ii.  25,  v.  9),  which 
assure  us  that,  instead  of  "  the  noise  of  many  waters " 
(ver.  4)  "which  destroy  the  earth"  (Eev.  xi.  18),  shall  be 
heard  "  the  voice  of  the  great  multitude,  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  saying,  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth  "  (xix.  6). 

The  same  repetitional  phraseology  appears  in  the  ninety- 
rouKTH  Psalm,  as  in  the  ninety-second  and  ninety-thied  (ver. 
1,  3,  23).  Its  use  indicates  the  suppliant's  intense  earnestness. 
In  it,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  series,  the  Church  arms  herself 
against  the  foe  that  threatened  Israel's  destruction,  by  anti- 
cipating Jehovah's  coming  to  deliver  His  people,  and  cut  off 
the  wicked  oppressors  "  in  their  own  wickedness,"  and  to 
"reign"  (ver.  6, 14,  17,  23).  The  first  verse  Ps.  xciv.  translate, 
"  0  Jehovah,  God  of  revenges  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  35),  shine 
forth,"  mahe  Thine  epiphany  (so  Ps.  l.  2,  Lxxx.  1).  The  cry, 
"  How  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph,"  anticipates  Habakkuk's 
complaint  (i.  2),  "  How  long  shall  I  cry  unto  Thee  of  violence 
(that  of  the  Jews,  bringing  on  the  violence  of  the  Chaldees  in 
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Jehoiakim's  reign,  sent  by  God  to  punish  them),  and  Thou  wilt 
not  save  ?" 

The  independent  history  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  17 ;  2  Kings  xix. 
10)  states,  Sennacherib  wrote  letters  to  rail  on  Jehovah,  God 
of  Israel,  "As  the  gods  of  the  nations — have  not  delivered 
their  people  out  of  mine  hand,  so  shall  not  the  God  of 
Hezekiah  deliver  His  people  out  of  mine  hand.  Let  not  thy 
God,  in  whom  thou  trustest,  deceive  thee."  In  unstudied 
harmony  with  this,  our  Psalmist  (xciv.  8-11)  says,  "Under- 
stand, ye  brutish  (comp.  XLix.  12-14,  Lxxiii.  22)  among  the 
people.  He  that  planted  the  ear  (see  Pro  v.  xx.  12),  shall  He 
not  hear  (both  the  heathen  infidel's  scoff  and  His  people's 
sighs)  ?  He  that  admonishes  (""P.iil  hayoseer)  the  heathen,  shall 
not  He  punish?"  (n''?^\  yokiach).  As  He  admonishes  the 
heathen  by  the  voice  of  conscience  (Ptom.  i.  20,  ii.  14,  15),  and 
as  He  sees  their  oppression  of  His  people,  it  follows  He  must 
punish  them.  "  Jehovah  knoweth  their  devices  "  against  His 
people,  that  they  and  their  devices  will  prove  "  vanity." 

This  eternal  principle  of  God's  government  will  especially 
appear  in  the  last  days,  when  Antichristian  unbelievers  shall 
"  utter  hard  things "  against  the  God  of  providence  and  of 
revelation,  "  boasting  themselves  "  with  "  great  swelling  words  " 
(Jude  16;  Dan.  vii.  8-27,  viii.  9-25);  and  whilst  they 
"  afflict "  the  widowed  and  orphaned  church  (ver.  6,  Luke 
xviii.  3-8),  they  shaU  say  (Ps.  xciv.  7),  "Jehovah  shall  not 
see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it."  This  is  what 
the  Psalmist  designates  as  "  hrutish  folly  "  (ver.  8),  and  which 
leads  Daniel  to  represent  the  godless  world  power  as  "  the 
beast"  (vii.  4-11).  These  words  and  deeds  of  Antichrist  and 
his  confederates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  of  the  saints 
"  How  long  ? "  on  the  other,  shall  eventuate  in  the  manif esta 
tion  of  Him  who  cometh  "  to  execute  judg-ment  on  all,  and  to 
convince  all  that  are  ungodly  of  aU  their  ungodly  deeds,  and 
of  aU  their  hard  speeches  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  Him  "  (Jude  15). 

The  NINETY-FIFTH  PsALM  forms  a  pair  with  the  ninety- 
sixth  ;  and  like  the  other  Psalms  of  the  series  (xcii.-c.), 
anticipates  Jehovah's  coming  reign,  and  the  rest  then  awaiting 
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His  people,  as  the  ground  of  assurance  in  the  face  of  the 
threatening  world  power.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iii.  and 
iv.)  stamps  with  inspired  authority  the  Messianic  interpretation. 
The  expression,  "  saying  in  David,"  does  not  prove  that  David 
composed  Psalm  xcv.,  but  that  his  name  is  the  general  designation 
of  the  book  of  which  he  wrote  the  greater  part.  The  Psalmist 
anticipates  "  rest "  through  Jehovah's  interposition  against 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  just  as  the  same  Jehovah  by  Joshua 
gave  rest  from  all  the  surrounding  heathen  to  His  people. 
But  as  then  many  had  failed  to  obtain  the  rest  in  Canaan 
through  unbelief,  so,  by  an  undesigned  coincidence  with  our 
Psalm,  the  prophetical  history  (Isa.  xxxiii.  14,  20,  21,  24) 
declares  that  judgments  from  Jehovah  consumed  the  "  sinners 
in  Zion "  and  the  hypocrites  (such  as  Shebna  and  the  un- 
believers who  were  for  submitting  to  Sennacherib) ;  so  that 
their  eyes  did  not  "  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  taber- 
nacle not  taken  down,"  the  "  rest "  secured  by  the  "  glorious 
Lord  our  King  "  to  His  people  after  His  destruction  of  Sen- 
nacherib's host ;  "  the  land  very  far  off "  (or  rather  "  the  land 
in  its  remotest  extent"  no  longer  pent  up,  as  Hezekiah  was  by 
the  siege).  So  our  Psalm  (ver.  11),  "Unto  whom  I  sware  in 
my  wrath,  that  they  should  not  enter  into  my  rest."  The 
ulterior  "  rest "  meant  is  that  "  which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God,"  "  where  the  wicked  (such  as  the  Assyrian  world  power) 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  be  at  rest." 

As  the  NINETY-SECOND  PsALM  was  a  "  Song  for  the  Sabbath 
day,"  so  this  ninety-fifth  Psalm  points  Israel  on  to  the  eternal 
sahhath  rest,  from  which  unbelief  alone  could  exclude  any  of 
her  people.  The  contemporary  Isaiah  expresses  God's  willing- 
ness to  have  given  rest  from  all  her  foes,  past  and  to  come,  if 
she  had  believed :  "  0  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  com- 
mandments !  then  had  thy  peace  been  as  a  river,  and  thy 
righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the  sea"  (xlviii.  18).  The 
same  prophet  anticipates  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the  coming  rest 
which  awaits  Israel  and  the  world :  "  There  shaU  be  a  root  of 
Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people :  and  His 
EEST  shall  be  glorious  "  (xi.  10). 

The  NINETY-SIXTH  PsALM  is  a  later  expansion  of  the  latter 
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part  of  David's  Psalm  delivered  to  Asaph,  to  thank  the  Lord 
on  the  king's  setting  up  of  the  ark  in  the  tabernacle  on  Zion, 
the  pledge  of  Jehovah's  reigning  among  His  people  (1  Chron. 
xvi.  7,  23-33).  That  the  form  in  1  Chronicles  is  the  original, 
appears  from  its  greater  terseness  and  brevity.  The  contem- 
porary Isaiah,  with  the  undesigned  coincidence  of  truth  ap- 
propriates and  expands  the  same  Psalm.  Thus  the  call  in 
Isa.  xlii.  10,  "  Sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song,  and  His  praise 
from  the  end  of  the  earth,"  corresponds  to  1  Chron.  xvi.  23, 
"  Sing  unto  Jehovah,  all  the  earth ;"  but  still  more  closely  to 
our  Psalm  (ver.  1);  and  Isa.  lii.  7,  "  How  beautiful  are  the 
feet  of  him  that  publisheth  salvation,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy 
God  reigneth !"  answers  to  1  Chron.  xvi.  31,  "  Let  men  say 
among  the  nations,  Jehovah  reigneth,"  and  to  ver.  10  of  our 
Psalm,  "Say  among  the  heathen,  Jehovah  reigneth;"  and  ver.  2, 
"  Show  forth  {Usru,  "  publish  the  good  tidings  of  ")  His  salva- 
tion from  day  to  day  ;"  and  ver.  3,  "  Declare  His  glory  among  the 
heathen"  answer  to  Isa.  Ix.  6,  Ixvi.  18,  19,  "Declare  my  glory 
a^nong  the  Gentiles." 

Yarchi  observes  that  wherever  a  "  new  song  "  is  mentioned,  it 
refers  to  Messianic  times :  so  ver.  13  gives  the  reason  for  the 
new  song,  "For  He  cometh — to  judge  the  earth — with 
righteousness,  and  with  His  truth."  Psalms  xcvi.  and  xcviii. 
begin  alike,  "  0  sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song."  Isaiah,  the 
contemporary  prophet,  with  happy  coincidence,  sings  the  same 
new  song  concerning  Messiah's  glorious  kingdom,  from  ch.  xl. 
forward,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people"  (the  same 
repetitional  phraseology  as  in  ver.  13  of  our  Psalm),  after  Israel's 
sad  depression  detailed  in  the  former  part.  The  thrice-repeated 
"sing"  (ver.  1,  2)  answers  to  the  thrice-repeated  "give" 
(ver.  7,  8),  namely,  "glory  to  Jehovah,  0  ye  kindreds  of  the 
people"  (ver.  7).  The  final  and  fullest  development  appears 
in  Ptev.  V.  9,  10,  "  They  sung  a  new  song — Thou  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  Thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred— tongy^Q— people 
— nation :"  also  Kev.  xv.  3. 

Again  Isaiah  coincides  with  our  Psalmist  in  regarding  and 
calling  the  heathen  gods  "things  of  nought"  (xli.  24): 
"Behold,  ye   are  of    nothing;"    answering   to   ver.    5    of   our 
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Psalm,  "All  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  nullities  (^y^Vi,  elilim). 
But,    in    Isaiah's    inspired    anticipation    (ii.    2-4, '  18-21),  all 
people   will    "cast    their    idols    to    the    moles   and  bats"    at 
Jehovah's   coming  to  "abolish  the  idols  utterly,"    "to   shake 
terribly  the  earth,"  and  then  to  "judge,"  i.e.,  reign  in  peace 
and    "righteousness"    (xi.).       Isaiah    (ii.    2,    3)   declares   that 
the  mountain  (spiritual  elevation)  of  Jehovah's  house  shall  be 
established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  shall 
flow  unto  it,  and  calls  it  "our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house" 
(Ixiv.   11),  just  as  the  Psalmist  (xcvi.  9)  sings,  "0   worship 
Jehovah  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  (or  in  the  glorious  sanctuary, 
Ps.  XXIX.  2) ;  fear  before  Him,  all  the  earth."     Again  (ver.  10),' 
"Say   among  the   heathen,  Jehovah  reigneth"    °"The    world 
also  (disordered  by  sin)  shall  be  established,  that  it  shaU  not 
be  moved;"    and    this    because  "He  shall  judge  the   people 
righteously;"  or,  as  in  Ps.  xciii.  1,  because  "Jehovah  is  clothed 
with  strength,"  therefore  "the  world  is  established,  that  it  cannot 
be  moved."     So  in  striking  coincidence,  Isaiah  (xxiv.  5,  19,  20, 
23)  writes,  "The  earth  is  moved  exceedingly;  Jehovah  oi  hosts 
shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion."     "  Of  the  increase  of  His  govern- 
ment  and  peace  there   shall   be  no  end,  to  establish  it  with 
justice  from  henceforth  even  for  ever  "  (ix.  7)  ;  and  "  I  will  give 
Thee  for    a  covenant    of    the   people,  to    establish  the  earth." 
Eighteousness  shall  be  the  immovable  basis  of  His  reign. 

The  closing  verses  (11,  12)  anticipate  that  the  ^material 
world  shall  express  unconsciously  its  joyous  sympathy  with 
the  moral  world,  both  alike  being  "delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption"  (Rom.  viii.  21,  23).  "Let  the  heavens  rejoic^'e 
let  the  earth  be  glad,  let  ihe  field  be  joyful :  then  shaU  all  the 
trees  of  the  wood  rejoice  before  Jehovah;  for  He  cometh 
to  judge  the  earth  with  righteousness."  The  coincidence 
of  Isaiah  (xliv.  23)  is  such  as  to  imply  close  mutual  connection  : 
"Smg,  0  ye  heavens;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth; 
break  forth  into  singing,  every  tree "  (Iv.  12) :  "  All  the  trees 
of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands."  At  His  coming  the  call 
shall  go  forth, — 

"  His  praise,  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave."— M^7^ow. 
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Psalm  xcvii.,  like  the  rest  of  the  series,  refers  to  Jehovah's 
second  coming  to  reign  visibly  in  person.  His  accession  to  the 
earth-throne  ("  Jehovah  reigneth ")  is  presented  before  us  in 
the  aspect  of  consuming  judgments  on  the  idolatrous  and  God- 
opposed  world  powers.  How  comforting  this  thought  was  to 
the  beheving  remnant,  at  the  time  when  the  heathen  empires, 
Ass}Tia  and  Babylon,  were  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  people 
of  Jehovah !  How  incidentally,  and  at  the  same  time  exactly, 
the  contemporary  Isaiah  (xlv.  16,  17)  accords  with  our 
Psalmist,  "  They  shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded,  all  of 
them ;  they  shall  go  to  confusion  together  that  are  makers  of 
idols :  but  Israel  shall  be  saved  in  Jehovah  with  an  everlast- 
ing salvation ;  ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confoimded,  world 
without  end;"  and  again  (xlii.  17),  "They  shall  be  greatly 
ashamed  that  trust  in  graven  images,  that  say  to  the  molten 
images,  Ye  are  our  gods ; "  and  the  gods  of  Babylon  he  parti- 
cularly specifies  (xlvi.  1),  "Bel  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth;" 
with  which  compare  ver.  7  of  our  Psalm,  "  Confounded  be  all 
they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  hoast  themselves  of  idols." 
"  Worship  Him,  all  ye  gods  "  (elohim,  angels  here,  as  judges  in 
LXXXII.  1,  6) ;  i.e.,  since  real  principalities  such  as  angels  are 
required  by  God  to  worship  Messiah  at  His  advent,  much  more 
false  gods  must  fall  before  Hun.  (Compare  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
"Seen  of  angels;"  2  Thess.  i.  9,  10 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22).  This 
shall  be  so  especially  when  Messiah  shall  come  again  to  take 
the  kingdom ;  as  the  Apostle  (Heb.  i.  6)  quotes  our  Psalm, 
"  When  He  bringeth  again  (orav  iraXiv  eia-ayayn  :  so  translate 
it)  the  First-Begotten  into  the  world  (at  His  second  advent), 
He  saith,  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  Him."  (Compare 
1  Cor.  XV.  24,  25 ;  Phil.  ii.  9.)  In  grand  contrast  to  the 
elilim,  xcvl  ver.  5 :  xcvii.  7,  "  idols "  (literally,  things  of 
nought),  which  "  He  shaU  utterly  abolish "  (Isa.  ii.  18),  stand 
the  similarly  sounding  elohim,  "  angelic  powers." 

Whilst  the  idolaters  are  "  confounded,"  "  Zion  is  glad,"  and 
"  the  daughters  of  Judah  (the  other  cities  besides  Zion  the 
capital)  rejoice  because  of  Jehovah's  judgments  "  (ver.  8).  So 
Isa.  XXV.  9.  This  verse  rests  upon  Ps.  XLViii.  11,  "  Let 
Mount  Zion    rejoice,    let    the    daughters  of    Judah    be    glad. 
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because  of  Thy  judgments."  So  ver.  9,  "  For  Thou,  Jehovah, 
art  high  above  all  the  earth,"  is  drawn  from  Ps.  Lxxxiii.  18, 
"  Thou  whose  name  alone  is  Jehovah,  art  the  most  High  over 
all  the  earth."  Lastly,  "  Thou  art  exalted  far  above  all  gods  " 
answers  to  xlvii.  9,  "He  is  greatly  exalted."  The  deliverance 
from  the  confederated  foes,  vouchsafed  under  Jchoshaphat 
(whose  name  expresses  "  Jehovah's  judgments "),  is  made  by 
our  Psalmist  the  pledge  that  Jehovah  again  will  give  Zion  and 
Judah's  cities  occasion  to  be  glad  and  rejoice  because  of  His 
judgments  on  their  heathen  foes. 

Finally,  that  this  Psalm  was  not  composed  after  the  cap- 
tivity appears  from  its  quotations  of  Holy  Scripture  long 
preceding  that  date.  By  its  harmonious  combination  of 
passages  from  the  earlier  sacred  books  (comp.  Psalms  of 
David  XVIII.,  xxx.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.),  it  indicates  that  in 
the  consummation  to  come,  at  Messiah's  second  appearing  to 
reign,  all  the  scattered  rays  of  inspired  prophecy,  psalmody, 
and  history  shall  be  brought  into  one  focus  in  the  person  of 
the  coming  King  of  righteousness.  Then  indeed  shall  "light 
be  sown  (scattered  in  rich  profusion  JHT,  zara',  as  the  sun 
sows  abroad  his  beams)  for  the  righteous,  and  gladness  for  the 
upright  in  heart"  (ver.  11). 

The  NINETY-EIGHTH  PsALM  is  the  only  one  which  has  for 
its  title  "  Mizmor,"  or  "  Psalm,"  without  any  accompanying 
word.  As  the  term  "  Psalm  "  applies  to  all  in  the  Psalter,  it 
must  be  here  used  in  a  special  sense.  This  ninety-eighth 
Psalm  is  the  lyrical  accompaniment  of  Psalm  xcvii.,  which  is 
the  more  decidedly  prophetical  of  the  two,  and  which  forms 
with  it  one  pair.  The  kindred  forms,  Zamru-zimrah,  "  Sing 
a  psalm "  (ver.  5),  confirm  this  sense  of  "  psalm,"  mizmor,  in 
the  title.  So  Hab.  iii.  is  the  lyrical  accompaniment  of  i.  and 
ii.;  and  Isa.  xlii.  10-12,  "Sing  unto  Jehovah  a  new  song,  and 
His  praise  from  the  end  of  the  earth,"  &c.,  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  13-17,  "They  shall  be  gTcatly  ashamed  that  trust 
in  graven  images,  that  sag  to  the  molten  images.  Ye  are  our 
gods."  (Compare  Ps.  xcvii.  7  and  xcviii.  1  with  this.)  The 
coincidence  in  this  case  between  the  Psalmist  and  the  pro- 
bably  contemporary    prophet    extends  to    the  sentiment  and 
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language,  as  well  as  to  the  form.  So  also  Psalm  c.  is  the 
lyrical  accompaniment  of  xcix.  The  "  new  song "  in  Psalm 
xcviiL  1  answers  to  that  in  XCVL  1,  about  to  be  sung  when 
Jehovah-Messiah  shall  take  His  great  power,  and  reign 
victorious  over  His  and  His  people's  foes.  The  thought  and 
language  (ver.  1—3),  "  Sis  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the 
victory,  Jehovah  hath  Ttiade  known  His  salvation,  His  righteous- 
ness hath  he  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen — all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  have  seen  the  salvation  of  our  God,"  exactly 
correspond  to  the  contemporary  Isaiah  (lix.  16),  "His  arm 
"brought  salvation  unto  Him,  and  His  righteousness,  it  sustained 
Him;"  and  lii.  10,  "Jehovah  hath  made  hare  His  holy  arm  in 
the  eyes  of  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see 
the  salvation  of  our  God.  "  "  His  mercy  and  His  truth  toward 
the  house  of  Israel "  corresponds  to  "  the  great  goodness  toward 
the  house  of  Israel,  according  to  His  mercies,"  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  7. 
The  salvation  of  our  God  is  first  to  be  manifested  to  "  Israel," 
and  through  them  "  unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (ver.  3  ; 
Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Isa.  ii.  2,  3). 

The  fourth  verse,  "  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Jehovah,  all 
the  earth,"  corresponds  exactly  (except  that  Jehovah,  the  God 
in  covenant  with  His  people,  is  substituted  for  Mohim)  to 
Psalm  lxvi.  1,  which  was  written  under  Hezekiah  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance  from  Sennacherib.  Ps.  xcviiL  4, 
"  Make  a  loud  noise  and  rejoice,"  is  literally  "  Break  forth  and 
be  jubilant  "  {^m^}  '"^V?,  pitzchu  verannu),  and  is  a  favourite 
phrase  in  Isaiah  (comp.  xiv.  7,  xliv.  23,  xKx.  13,  liv.  1,  "  Break 
forth  into  singing"  (jntzehi  rinnah).  So  again  ver.  5,  "  Psalm — 
sing — with  the  voice  of  a  psalm  "  (  nnpT  iiST,  zamru  zimrah), 
answers  to  Isaiah  (li.  3),  "  the  voice  of  melody  "  {zimrah,  "  a 
psalm ").  Clapping  of  hands  was  the  customary  mode  of 
expressing  joy  at  the  accession  of  a  king,  as  at  Joash's  accession 
(2  Kings  xi.  12).  So  our  Psalmist  sings  (ver.  6,  8),  "Make  a 
joyful  noise  before  Jehovah  the  King — let  the  floods  clap  their 
hands — for  He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth;"  with  which  com- 
pare the  contemporary  Isaiah  (Iv.  12),  "All  the  trees  of  the 
field  shall  clap  their  hands  " — "  With  righteousness  shall  He 
judge — the  earth  "  (xi.  4).      Jehovah,  as  in  Gideon's  case,  waits 
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to  interpose  for  His  Church  until  man's  powers  are  so  small 
that  none  can  say,  "  Mine  own  hand  hath  saved  me  "  (Judges 
vii.  2).  Then  will  (Ps.  xcviii.  1)  "  His  right  hand  and  His 
holy  arm  get  Him  the  victory  "  over  the  Antichristian  enemy 
at  His  second  coming.  First,  He  will  save  Israel  according  to 
His  covenant  (Eom.  xi.  26—33).  Next,  the  consequence  of 
Israel's  restoration,  by  Jehovah's  marvellous  interposition,  will 
be,  that  "  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
our  God  "  (ver.  3  ;  Eom.  xi.  15,  &c.).  Lastly,  all  nature  shall 
rejoice  in  the  reign  of  Him  who  shall  deliver  it  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  :  "The  hills  shall  be  joyful  together,"  and 
"the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose"  (ver.  8;  Isa. 
XXXV.  1,  2). 

The  NINETY-NINTH  and  hundredth  Psalms  form  one  pair, 
of  which  Psalm  xcix.  is  the  prophetical,  Psalm  c.  the  lyrical 
portion.  The  prophecy,  "  Let  all  the  peoples  praise  Thy  great 
and  terrible  name  "  (ver.  3),  effects,  by  the  inherent  power  of 
the  Word,  what  it  foretells.  Jehovah's  manifestation  of  Himself 
in  great  and  terrible  deeds  (Deut.  x.  17,  xxviii.  58),  wrought  for 
Israel  against  the  Church's  foes,  will  be,  at  His  second  coming, 
the  theme  of  praise  to  all  nations ;  for  they  shall  enjoy  the 
blessedness  resulting  to  them  from  the  restoration  of  God's 
favour  to  His  ancient  people  (Rom.  xi.  12, 15).  The  Hundredth 
Psalm,  as  its  title  implies  ("  a  Psalm  of  thanksgiving,"  le-tliodah, 
so  ver.  4),  sings  these  praises :  "  Make  a  joyful  noise  (namely, 
the  shout  of  acclamation  greeting  the  King  at  His  accession, 
1  Kings  i.  39,  40;  Ps.  ii.  6,  8,  11,  12;  Eev.  xi.  15,  17)  unto 
Jehovah,  all  the  earth."  The  Hebrew  for  "  thanksgiving  "  and 
"  be  thankful "  (ver.  4  of  Ps.  c.)  means  literally  confession;  for 
in  the  case  of  God,  thanksgiving  is  simply  confessing  what  God 
is,  and  how  worthy  of  all  praise  are  His  excellencies.  Israel, 
in  the  ninety-ninth  Psalm,  is  exhorted  to  appreciate  her  high 
privilege  of  nearness  to  God,  and  to  avoid  the  sins  and  con- 
sequent punishments  of  the  former  generation,  calling  upon 
God  sincerely,  as  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Samuel  did,  and  were 
therefore  answered ;  so  will  she  be  ready  for  the  coming 
kingdom  of  the  holy  Jehovah. 

The  threefold  "  holy  "  (Ps.  xcix.  3,  5,  9)  predicated  of  Jehovah, 
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answers  to  the  threefold  "  holy  "  of  the  contemporary  prophet 
Isaiah  (vi.  3).  The  same  thought  appears  in  Isaiah  xl.  3-5  : 
The  glorious  kingdom  of  Jehovah  is  coming ;  "  prepare  "  ye  for 
it.  The  mention  of  the  ark  and  the  cherubim  (ver.  1,  5)  implies 
that  the  temple  vms  still  standing ;  and  the  Psalm  could  only 
be  sung  in  the  liturgy  in  the  reign  of  a  godly  king,  as  Hezekiah. 
The  coincidence  with  2  Kings  xix.  15  is  natural,  if,  as  has  been 
shown  likely,  this  series  of  Psalms  belongs  to  Hezekiah's  times  ; 
for  Hezekiah,  in  his  prayer  against  Sennacherib,  applies  the 
same  designation  to  Jehovah  as  our  Psalmist  does  :  "  0  Jehovah, 
God  of  Israel,  who  dwcllest  between  the  cherubim  "  (2  Kings  xix. 
15)  :  coinciding  with  "He  sitteth  between  the  cherubim,"  ver. 
1,  Ps.  xcix.  His  sitting  there  implied  His  special  presence  in 
Israel  and  the  Church, — a  pledge  that  Israel's  proud  foes  can- 
not prevail.  His  beginning  to  "  reign  "  causes  "  the  peoples  to 
tremble"  (ver.  1).  Israel  now  trembles  before  the  foe:  Jehovah's 
coming  will  make  the  foe  "tremble  "  before  her.  The  Hebrew 
for  "  tremble  "  (iTaT.,  yirgezu)  means  also  "  to  be  angTy."  So  the 
consequence  of  the  Lord's  "  taking  His  great  power  and  reigning" 
is  represented  in  Eev.  xi.  17,  18,  "  The  nations  were  angrij,  and 
Thy  wrath  is  come."  How  puny  man's  "  anger  "  appears  by 
the  side  of  the  "  wrath  "  of  the  Almighty ! 

The  Psalmist  (xcix.)  admonishes  Israel  (ver.  6-8)  that  the 
preparation  needed  for  Jehovah's  coming  kingdom  is  that  she 
should  keep  His  testimonies,  and  call  upon  Him,  as  did  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Samuel ;  so  shaU  her  people,  like  them,  be  "  the 
priests  of  Jehovah,  the  ministers  of  our  God,"  as  the  contem- 
porary Isaiah  (Ixi.  6)  foretells.  Jehovah  "  answered  "  (Ps.  xcix. 
6,  8)  the  intercessions  for  Israel  of  those  faithful  ministers  of 
God  of  old,  even  as  now  He  has  heard  Isaiah's  intercession 
against  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  7).  But  now,  as  then,  God, 
whilst  "forgiving"  (ver.  8)  the  people  at  their  intercessor's 
entreaty,  yet  took  vengeance  of  the  people's  "  inventions " 
{unSb-hv  'alilotham,  abominable  works,  Ps.  xiii.  1).  God  forgave 
the  elect  nation,  but  punished  the  guilty  (Numb.  xiv.  20-23  ; 
Exod.  xxxii.  13,  14,  31,  33  ;  so  Isa.  vi.  11-13,  xi.  11,  16).  As 
Samuel  led  Israel  back  to  the  law,  previous  to  the  setting  up 
of    the  kingdom,   so  there  shall    be  heard  a  voice  preparing 
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Israel  for  Jehovah's  reign:  "Eemember  ye  the  law  of  Moses 
my  servant,  which  I  commanded  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel, 
with  the  statutes  and  judgments  "  (Mai.  iv.  4 ;  comp.  Eev.  xi.' 
3-12,  15).  What  will  make  His  reign  a  blessing  to  Zion  and 
the  world  is,  it  shall  be  a  reign,  not  only  of  might,  but  also  of 
"  righteousness."  Therefore  righteousness  on  man's  part  is  the 
needed  qualification  for  access  to  Him.  (Compare  Ps.  xcvii. 
10,  "  He  preserveth  the  souls  of  His  saints.") 

The  Messianic  character  of  Psalm  c.  is  marked  by  its  being 
addressed  to  the  heathen,  whom  it  exhorts  to  shout  for  joy, 
and  submit  themselves  to  Jehovah,  as  their  God,  Maker,  and 
redeeming  Shepherd  (compare  Isa.  xl.  11,  xlix.  9,  10).'  It 
closes  the  series  of  Psalms  xciil-c,  all  of  which  'anticipate 
Jehovah's  advent  to  save  His  people  from  the  might  of  the 
hostne  world.  The  second  part  of  Isaiah  (xl.-lxvi.)  is  close 
akin  in  thought.  The  undesigned  harmony  establishes  the 
connection  between  the  prophet  and  the  Psalmist.  The  watch- 
word at  the  opening  of  Psalm  xciii.  gives  the  keynote  of  joy 
which  pervades  the  whole  series:  "Jehovah  reigneth,"  or 
"assumes  the  throne."  No  longer  is  His  kingdom" of  provi- 
dence and  grace  one  coming  "  without  observation  "  (Luke  xvii. 
20).  The  full-toned  chorus  of  "  aU  lands  '*  shaU  "  enter  into 
Jehovah's  gates  with  thanksgiving,  and  bless  His  name  "  (ver. 
4;  compare  Isa.  ii.  2-4,  Ivi.  5-7,  Ix.  10,  11,  Lxvi.  18,  23^ 
xxyi.  2)  "  Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation  msiy  enter 
in."  Israel,  elected  in  order  to  be  the  centre  of  blessing  to  the 
world,  shaU  give  the  invitation  to  aU  peoples,  "  Serve  Jehovah 
with  gladness,  know  ye  that  Jehovah  is  God."  And  the  theme 
of  their  joint  praises  shall  be,  "  Jehovah  is  good.  His  mercy  is 
everlasting,  and  His  truth  endureth  to  all  generations  "  (Ps.  c. 
ver.  5;  compare  Isa.  liv.  8-10). 
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LECTUEE  XXX. 

PSALMS  CIV.,  CV.,  CVL,  CVII.,  CXI.,  CXIL,  CXIIL,  CXIV.,  CXV., 
CXVL,  CXVII.,  CXVIII. 

THE  trilogy.  Psalms  civ.,  cv.,  cvl,  closes  the  fourth  hook  of 
the  Psalter,  as  the  doxology,  with  its  hallelujah,  at  its  close 
proves.      This  book  begins  with  the  times  of  Moses  (Ps.  xc), 
Israel's  leader  toward   Canaan,  and   ends   with  the  times  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  captivity,  when  Judah  was  about  to  be 
restored  to  her  land.      The  hallelujah,  "  Praise  ye  Jehovah  !  " 
here  first   is  found  (civ.   35),   and   is   never  found  in  David's 
Psalms.     The  time  answers  to  that  of  Daniel's  prayer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty.      In  order  to  assure 
the  Church  in  her  trouble  from  the  heathen  world-power,  the 
Psalmist  in  Psalm  civ.  consoles  Israel  by  God's  manifestation 
of  power  and  love  in  the  six  days'  creation  in  nature  (the  first 
and    second    days'    work,    ver.    2-5;     the    thifi^d    day's    work, 
ver.    6-18 ;   the  fourth,   ver.    19-23 ;    the  fifth,  ver.    24-26 ; 
the  sixth,  and  beginning  of   the  seventh,  ver.   31).     Jehovah, 
who   cares  for   His   humblest   creatures,  will   surely  care  for 
His   endangered    Church    (compare    Matt.    vi.    25-33).       The 
Psalmist  in  Psalm  cv.  consoles  Israel  in  affliction  by  God's 
manifestation  of  His  love  in  history.     His  assurance  to  Israel 
of  possessing  Canaan,  "  when  the  men  were  few  and  strangers 
in  it "  (ver.  12),  gives  sure  hope  of  His  restoring  to  them  their 
covenanted  possession.     As  Israel  was  delivered  from  "  the  land 
of  Ham  "  (cv.  23,  cvL  22)  of  old,  so  now  shall  she  be  delivered 
from  the  Hamitic  (Gen.  x.  6-10)  Babylon.     The  condition  and 
end   of   God's   covenant   with   Israel    was   "that   they   might 
observe  His  statutes,  and  keep  His  laws  "  (cv.  45). 
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The  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTH  PsALM  meets  the  difficulty  which 
Israel's  failure  in  keeping  God's  laws  threw  in  the  way  of 
Israel's  restoration.  This  Psalm  is  the  lyrical  echo  of  Daniel's 
prayer  (ix.  5,  &c.).  The  confession  in  Psalm  cvi.  6,  "  We  have 
sinned  (cJiata)  with  our  fathers,  we  have  committed  iniquity 
(aven),  we  have  done  wickedly "  (rcsJia',  a  climax  of  guilt), 
answers  word  for  word  to  the  contemporaneous  confession  of 
Daniel, — a  striking  coincidence  and  mark  of  truth  and 
genuineness.  Both  are  drawn  from  Solomon's  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple,  "  If  they  sin  against  thee — and  Thou 
deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away 
captives- — yet  if  they  shall  bethink  themselves  in  the  land 
whither  they  were  carried  captives,  and  repent,  and  make 
supplication  unto  Thee — saying.  We  have  sinned,  and  have  done 
perversely,  we  have  committed  wickedness — Then  hear  Thou 
their  prayer,"  1  Kings  viii.  46,  47.  God's  grace,  pledged  in 
His  covenant  of  old,  is  shown  in  this  Psalm  to  outweigh  their 
sins,  which  heretofore  have  excluded  them  from  the  Divine 
help  which  nature  (Ps.  CIV.)  and  history  (cv.)  assured  them  of, 
especially  now  when  they  are  repenting  of  their  sins.  The 
prayer,  "  Save  us,  0  Jehovah  our  God,  and  gather  us  from 
among  the  heathen"  (ver.  47),  was  answered  in  the  return  of 
the  great  hody  of  the  people  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus — an 
event  which  evidently  had  not  yet  taken  place ;  for  no 
reference  occurs  in  the  Psalm  to  a  return,  as  there  does  in 
Psalm  cvii.  3.  That  Psalm  gives  thanks  for  it,  as  the  hundred 
AND  SIXTH  Psalm  promised  God  thanks  in  the  event  of  the 
prayer  being  heard.  Already  He  had  hegun  to  show  mercy  to 
the  Jewish  captives  in  Babylon,  as  ver.  44  implies,  "  Neverthe- 
less He  regarded  their  affliction,  when  He  heard  their  cry,  and 
remembered  for  them  His  covenant,  and  repented  according  to 
the  multitude  of  His  mercies;  He  made  them  also  to  be  pitied  of 
all  those  that  carried  them  captive"  which  last  words  establish 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Ps.  cxxxvii.  3  : 
for  instance,  Nebuchadnezzar's  favour  to  Daniel,  Shadrach, 
]\Ieshach,  and  Abednego.  So  E\dl-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon, 
treated  kindly  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xxv.  27 ; 
compare  Lev.  xxvi.  32-39,  42,  44,  45  ;  1  Kings  viii.  46). 
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The  occasion  of  Psalm  cvii.  was  a  "  congregation  of  the 
people  and  an  assembly  of  the  elders  "  (ver.  32) — a  national 
feast,  at  which  "  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving "  (ver  22)  were 
offered.  In  undesigned  and  natural  coincidence  with  this, 
the  independent  history  (Ezra  iii.  1-6)  states  that  "when 
the  seventh  month  was  come,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
were  i7i  the  cities,"  (answering  to  ver.  36,  Ps.  cvii.,  "There  He 
maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they  may  prepare  a  citi/  for 
habitation,")  "  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  builded  the  altar,  and 
they  offered  burnt  offerings  to  Jehovah.  They  kept  also  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  and  willingly  offered  a  free-will  offering 
(536  B.C.).  But  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah 
was  not  yet  laid."  Not  till  the  second  year  (536  B.C.)  did 
Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  set  forward  the  building  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah  (Ezra.  iii.  8).  In  agreement  with  this,  no  mention  of 
the  temple  occurs  in  the  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm.  Long 
subsequently  Ezra  (viii.  21,  "I  proclaimed  a  fast  at  the  river 
Ahava,  to  seek  of  God  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our  little 
ones,  and  for  all  our  substance  ")  remembered  (ver.  7)  "  He  led 
them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of 
habitation " — Jerusalem,  in  contrast  to  Babylonia,  wherein 
(ver.  4)  "  they  found  no  city  (of  their  own)  to  dwell  in." 

Again  (ver.  16),  "  He  hath  'broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut 
the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder."  The  very  language  which  Isaiah 
(xlv.  2)  under  the  Spirit  represents  Jehovah  using  concerning 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews : 
"  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the 
bars  of  iron"  \)Q,ioxQ.  Cyrus.  The  Psalmist  (ver.  33)  foretells 
God's  "  turning  rivers  into  a  wilderness,"  i.e.,  the  once  fniitful 
Babylon  into  "  the  desert  of  the  sea "  (Isa.  xxi.  1 ;  compare 
Jer.  1.  38,  li.  36) ;  but,  in  beautiful  contrast,  he  foretells, 
"  He  turneth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water  "  (ver.  35), 
i.e.,  Israel  heretofore  depressed  in  Babylon,  and  her  land 
desolate,  into  a  prosperous  nation  settled  again  in  their 
own  land,  which  shall  regain  its  fertility.  The  state  of  the 
Church,  and  that  of  the  world,  shall  ere  long  be  reversed. 
"  The  righteous  shaU  see  it,  and  rejoice,  and  all  iniquity  shall 
stop  her  mouth  "  (ver.   42).     "  Wickedness  "  shall  be  removed 
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from  the  Holy  Land,  to  mingle  with  its  kindred  elements  in 
Babylon,  "  in  the  land  of  Shinar,"  as  the  contemporary  prophet 
Zechariah  (v.  5,  &c.)  foretells ;  and  again  (iii.  9),  "  I  will 
remove  the  iniquity  of  that  land  in  one  day."  Ever  since  the 
Babylonian  exile  the  Jews  as  a  nation  have  been  free  from 
idolatry.  But  the  full  accomplishment  is  yet  future,  when 
the  Eedeemer  shall  "  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob " 
(Eom.  xi.  26  ;  Isa.  lix.  20).  Lord,  hasten  the  time  of  blessing 
to  Israel  and  the  whole  world ! 

The  hallelujah  at  the  heginning  and  end  of  Psalm  cxiil. 
marks  it  the  third  of  the  trilogy ;  cxi.  and  cxii.  have  it  only  at 
the  beginning.  To  the  joy  at  the  Jews'  restoration  from 
Babylon,  which  Psalm  cvil  celebrates,  succeeded  dejection  at 
their  low  estate,  compared  with  their  prosperity  before  the 
captivity  (Ezra  iii.  12,  ix.  8,  x.  9,  13;  Hag.  ii.  3,  16,  17). 
Psalm  cxi.  calls  Israel  to  praise  God  for  His  redeeming  love, 
as  the  remedy  against  despondency.  His  supplying  "  meat  "  in 
the  wilderness  formerly  (ver.  5)  assures  the  returned  exiles 
He  will  supply  their  needs  now.  He  will  yet  give  them 
"the  heritage  of  the  heathen,"  notwithstanding  their  present 
subjection  to  the  dominant  world  power,  and  will  make  good 
the  "truth"  of  His  promise  (ver.  6-8).  As  He  "sent 
redemption  "  (ver.  9)  out  of  Egypt,  and  lately  out  of  Babylon, 
so  He  "commands  His  covenant  for  ever;"  so  that  our 
"  wisdom "  (ver.  10),  is  to  "  fear,  obey,  and  praise  Him." 
Psalm  cxii.  is  an  inspired  commentary  on  this  last  truth. 
"  The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance "  (ver.  6), 
answers  to  the  promise  in  the  contemporary  prophet  and 
helper  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah's  reformation  (Mai.  iii.  16), 
"  A  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before  the  Lord,  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord."  Psalm  cxiil  praises  Jehovah  as  the 
Eaiser  of  the  poor  out  of  the  dust ;  namely,  Israel  in  her 
depression  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  ultimately  after 
her  present  long  dispersion.  (Ver.  3),  "  From  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same,  the  Lord's  name  is  to  be 
praised,"  answers  to  the  contemporary  (Mai.  i.  11),  "  From  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  same.  My 
name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles." 
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The  HUNDRED  AND  THIKTEENTH  PsALM,  with  the  five  follow- 
ing (Psalm  cxiv.-cxviil),  forms  the  greater  Hallel,  or  grand 
hymn  of  praise,  especially  sung  at  the  passover  feast.  The 
Jews  usually  recite  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  at  the  passover,  before  they 
sit  at  table  and  take  food ;  or  as  Lightfoot  ("  Temple  Ser\ice," 
^13)  thinks,  after  the  second  of  the  four  cups  drunk  at  the 
feast.  Psalms  cxv.-cxviii.  they  sing  after  having  taken 
food,  and  drunk  the  fourth  and  last  cup,  adding  what  they 
call  the  "  blessing  of  the  song "  and  the  solemn  formula, 
"  Blessed  be  He  who  createth  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  The 
"hymn"  sung  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  at  the  last  pass- 
over  (Matt.  XX vi.  30)  was  probably  the  latter  part  of  the  Hallel 
(cxv.-cxviii.). 

Psalm  cxiv.  teaches  that  God's  past  mighty  deeds  for 
Israel  at  the  Eed  Sea  and  Jordan  rebuke  her  unbelieving  fears, 
when  the  world  powers  as  a  sea  threaten  to  swallow  her 
up.  So  also  "mountains"  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of  God's 
people  must  not  dishearten  them ;  for  "  the  mountains  skipped 
like  rams  "  (ver.  4,  6)  at  the  Lord's  interposition  for  Israel  at 
Sinai  (Ps.  xxix.  6,  Ixviii.  8  ;  Exod.  xix.  18).  And  at  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  temple  recently,  Zechariah  (iv.  7)  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  0  great  mountain, 
before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain:"  compare  Matt. 
xvii.  20,  xxi.  20.  The  coincidence  of  Ps.  cxiv.  with  Zechariah 
is  natural,  on  the  theory  that  both  are  of  the  post-captivity 
age.  Psalm  cxv.  attributes  aU  the  glory  of  the  Jews  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon,  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  Jehovah, 
who  "  had  been  mindful  "  of  them  "  for  His  truth's  sake  "  (ver, 
1,  12).  Therefore  "Israel"  in  general,  the  "house  of  Aaron" 
(the  priests  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  restoration ;  so  again  under  Ezra,  viii.  15, 
29,  30),  and  the  laity,  "  fearing  Jehovah,"  led  by  the  Levites, 
are  exhorted  to  "  trust  in  Jehovah  "  (ver.  9-11).  The  hundred 
AND  SIXTEENTH  PsALM  was  sung  after  public  worship  had  been 
set  up,  a  little  later  than  Psalm  cvil  See  cx\d.  13,  14,  17-19, 
"  I  wiU  pay  my  vows  unto  Jehovah  now  in  the  presence  of 
aU  His  people,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house :"  for  (ver.  16) 
"  Thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds,"  i.e.,  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from 
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Bahjlon.  "  Thon  hast  delivered  mine  eyes  from  tears  "  (ver.  8) 
was  in  part  fulfilled  in  the  joy  at  the  founding  of  the  temple ; 
but  the  "  tears "  also  then  shed  show  that  the  final  and 
exhaustive  fulfilment  is  yet  to  come  (Isa.  xxx.  19  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
16  ;  Eev.  xx.  6,  xxi.  4).  Psalm  cvii.  is  the  conclusion  of 
Psalm  cxvl 

In  Psalm  cxviii.  the  Psahnist  speaks  as  representative  of 
the  people  delivered  from  Babylon :  "  I  called  upon  the  Lord 
in  distress  :  the  Lord  answered  me,  and  set  me  in  a  large  place," 
&c.  The  formula  used  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
second  temple  is  the  same  as  the  opening  of  this  Paslm :  "  0  give 
thanks  iinto  Jehovah  ;  for  he  is  good :  because  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever"  (Ezra  iii.  10,  11).  Moreover,  the  three 
classes  specified  are  the  same  in  both :  the  priests  ("  the  house  of 
Aaron "  in  our  Psalm) ;  the  Levites  ("  they  that  fear  the 
Lord  "),  and  the  people  (Israel).  The  twenty-fourth  verse  of 
Psalm  cxviil,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,  we 
will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it,"  points  to  a  great  festal  day. 
The  fifteenth  verse  hints  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles :  "  The 
voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  of  the 
righteous."  Joy  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  that 
feast.  In  undesigned  coincidence  with  this,  Nehemiah  (viii. 
17)  writes,  "There  was  very  gTcat  gladness."  The  booths  and 
lulabs  had  a  gay  effect  by  day;  the  flambeaux,  music,  and 
joyous  gatherings  in  the  temple,  had  a  still  more  joyous  effect 
by  night.  The  proverb  in  Succah  (v.  1)  is,  "  He  who  has  never 
seen  the  rejoiciug  at  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam 
has  never  seen  rejoicing  in  his  life."  It  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  "  rest "  (Ps.  cxvl  7)  given  Israel  in  Canaan,  after  the 
wilderness  wanderings ;  and  so  now,  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  It  was  kept  at  the  erection  of  the  altar  of  the 
second  temple,  the  pledge  of  the  nation's  rest  in  their  own 
land  (Ezra  iii.  2-4) ;  and  finally  at  the  completion  of  the  city 
wall,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  gates  or  doors  (Neh.  vi.  1,  vii.  1, 
viii.  14-18).  This  last  crowning  point  of  the  civil  and 
religious  polity  of  the  nation  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  Psahn 
cxviii.  (445  B.C.).  The  earlier  feast  of  tabernacles  (536  B.C.) 
cannot  be  the  occasion ;  for  the  temple  was  then  not  yet  built 
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(Ezra  iii.  2-4).  But  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  was  completed 
before  this  Psalm  was  composed  ;  for  in  verse  26  the  Psalmist 
says,  "  We  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  Jehovah."  In 
the  nineteenth  verse,  "  Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness,  I 
will  go  into  them,  and  I  will  praise  the  Lord,"  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  gates  of  the  temple  primarily,  and  secondarily  to 
the  city  gates.  It  is  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxvi.  2,  "  Open 
ye  the  gates  (of  Jersualem),  that  the  righteous  nation  (the 
godly  remnant  which  had  not  apostatised  in  Babylon),  which 
keepeth  the  truth,  may  enter  in "  (Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Eev.  xxi. 
10-13,  18,  21,  25,  27,  xxii.  14).  The  cry  usual  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  (Buxtorf  Lexicon  Chald.  992)  was  that  of  verse 
25,  "  Save  now,  I  beseech  thee,  0  Jehovah  "  (X3  nv'f^n^  Hosanna). 
The  law  was  read  each  day  in  the  street  before  the  water  gate 
(JSTeh.  viii.  1), 

The  Psalmist  sings  (ver.  22),  "  The  stone  which  the  builders 
refused  is  becoming  the  head  stone  of  the  corner  ;"  in  unde- 
signed coincidence  with  which  the  prophet  Zechariah,  contem- 
porary and  helper  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  had  foretold 
(iii.  9),  "Behold  the  stone  that  I  have  laid  before  Joshua;" 
(iv.  6,  7,  9),  "  Zerubbabel  shall  bring  forth  the  headstone  with 
shoutings,  Grace,  grace  unto  it.  The  hands  of  Zerubbabel 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  house  :  his  hands  shall  also 
finish  it."  Nehemiah,  at  the  completion  of  the  wall  which 
crowned  the  whole  polity,  civil  as  well  as  religious,  naturally 
alludes  to  the  former  work  of  the  completion  of  the  temple. 
The  stone  laid  by  Zerubbabel  kept  its  place  in  spite  of 
"mountain "-like  adversaries,  by  the  Lord's  doing.  Similarly 
Nehemiah,  as  Israel's  representative,  was  able  to  say  of  the 
adversaries  who  opposed  his  building  the  wall,  "All  nations 
compassed  me  about,  but  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  will  I 
destroy  them,"  thriee  repeated  (ver.  10,  11,  12) ;  in  consonance 
with  the  history,  which  mentions  the  Samaritans,  "the 
adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin "  in  Zerubbabel's  and 
Jeshua's  building  of  the  temple  (Ezra  iv.  1-10)  ;  and  especially 
about  ninety  years  later,  the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodites,  led  on  by  Sanballat,  Geshem,  and  Tobiah,  who  tried  to 
prevent  the  building  of  the  walls  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
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gates  (Neh.  iii.,  iv.  1-8,  vi.).  Salvation  perfected  was  especially 
associated  with  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  so  the  Psalm  in  its 
fourteenth  verse  represents  Israel  as  singing,  "  Jehovah  is 
become  my  salvation."  Hosanna  was  the  frequent  cry  (ver. 
25).  Water  was  drawn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  poured 
upon  the  altar,  whilst  they  recited  Isaiah  xii.  3,  "With  joy 
shaU  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  weUs  of  salvation."  Israel 
(ver.  26)  hails  the  Lord's  representative  in  building  the  tem;ple, 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  Lord's  representative  in  building  the  city 
wall,  Nehemiah :  "  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah."  The  shoutings  in  the  prophecy  (Zech.  iv.  7), 
"  Grace,  grace  unto  it,"  answer  to  the  prayer  in  the  Psalm 
(ver.  26),  "  We  have  blessed  you  out  of  the  house  of  Jehovah." 
The  numerous  coincidences  ietween  this  Psalm  and  the  inde- 
pendent sacred  hooks  of  the  same  age  are  strong  presumptions  for 
the  genuineness  and  historical  reality  of  hoth. 

In  the  antitypical  and  prophetical  sense,  how  blessed  will  be 
the  millennial  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  the  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,  clad  in  spotless  white,  and  with  psalms, 
indicative  of  victory,  in  their  hands,  shall  sing  anew,  "  Salva- 
tion unto  the  Lamb  "  (Eev.  vii.  9,  10).  The  Lord  Jesus,  the 
stone  which  the  builders  refused,  is  become  the  head  stone  of 
the  corner  (Acts  iv.  11,  12),  uniting  the  two  main  walls,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  in  one  spiritual  church.  As  "  the  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain  without  hands  "  (Dan.  ii.  45),  He  will  "  grind 
to  powder"  the  antichristian  confederacy  (Matt.  xxi.  44). 
Then  shall  Israel's  long-deferred  restoration  come,  as  Jesus 
foretold,  quoting  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  Psalm  cxviii.,  "  Ye 
shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  He 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Matt,  xxiii.  39).  The 
Jews  shaU  welcome  Him  with  this  cry  and  with  hosannas 
(ver.  25) ;  of  which  the  cries  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude 
who  escorted  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9)  were  the 
earnest.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  which  Israel  and  all  nations 
(Zech.  xiv.  16-19)  shaU  then  keep,  will  commemorate  the 
deUverance  from  past  troubles,  and  the  universal  rest  then 
first  enjoyed.  It  shall  be  a  period  of  happy  liturgy  and 
"sacrifice"  in  the  house    of  the  Lord"  (ver.  26,  27);  Ezek. 
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xL-xlvii.).  Each  Sabbath  is  the  earnest  of  that  perpetual  one' 
of  which  it  shall  truly  be  said,  "  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord 
hath  made :  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it "  (ver.  24). 
Israel  shall  then  sing  the  great  Hallel,  and  all  nations  shall 
join  in  the  chorus,  "  0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is 
good;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever"  (ver.  29). 
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LECTUKE  XXXI. 

PSALM    CXIX. 

THE  HUNDEED  AND  NINETEENTH  PsALM  IS  the  appropriate 
sermon,  after  the  Hallel,  on  the  text  which  is  its  epitome 
(Ps.  I.  1,  2),  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly — but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord."  Except  in  two  verses  (122,  132),  the  law  is  expressly 
extolled  in  every  verse.  The  alphabetical  arrangement,  with 
eight  verses  (each  beginning  with '  the  same  Hebrew  letter) 
assigned  to  each  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  stands  instead  of  a  closer  connection  of  the  parts. 
Doubtless  Ezra,  the  restorer  of  the  national  polity  in  its 
religious  aspect,  as  Nehemiah  was  in  its  civil  aspect,  was 
author  of  the  present  form  of  this  Psalm.  Israel  is  the 
speaker  throughout,  and  she  reminds  herself  that  the  word  of 
God  is  the  palladium  of  her  national  and  individual  salvation. 
The  features  suit  the  Jews'  position  after  their  return  from 
Babylon.  In  ver.  23,  46,  161,  Israel  avows  her  high  calling 
to  witness  for  God  before  the  hostile  heathen  world :  "  I  will 
speak  of  Thy  testimonies  before  kings,  and  will  not  be 
ashamed.  Princes  have  persecuted  me  without  a  cause :  but 
my  heart  standeth  in  awe  of  Thy  word."  So  in  the  inde- 
pendent history,  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  (Dan.  iii. 
and  vi.),  Sheshbazzar  or  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah  had  "  not  been  ashamed  "  to  witness  for  God  before 
the  world-rulers  (Ezra  i.  3,  5,  8,  v.  11-17,  vi.  1-15,  vii. 
6-28,  viii.  22;  Neh.  ii.  3-10,  19,  20,  xiii.  11).  The  national 
calamities  which  threatened  Israel's  extinction  by  Assyria  and 
Babylon  are  referred  to  in  ver.    87,  "  They  had  almost  con- 
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sumed  me  upon  earth ;  but  I  forsook  uot  Thy  precepts."  But 
Israel  "remembered  God's  judgments  of  old,  and  comforted 
herself "  (ver.  52).  The  many  professions  of  zeal  (ver.  139) 
and  love  (ver.  97,  103,  &c.)  for  God's  law  correspond  to  the 
"  sure  covenant "  which  Israel's  "  princes,  Levites,  and  priests  " 
wrote  and  sealed,  "  entering  into  a  curse  and  an  oath  to  tvalk 
in  God's  laiv  which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God, 
and  to  observe  and  do  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  His  judgments  and  His  statutes  "  (Keh.  ix.  38,  x.  29). 
How  incidentally,  yet  how  reaUy,  does  the  Psalm  (ver.  106) 
accord  with  the  history,  "  I  have  sworn,  and  I  wiU  perform  it, 
that  I  will  keep  Thy  righteous  judgments." 

"  Eeproach  "  and  "  affliction  "  from  the  "  proud  "  are  spoken 
of  as  still  resting  in  some  degree  upon  God's  people ;  but  a 
quickening  to  national  life  had  begun ;  so  Israel  prays  to  be 
completely  raised  from  the  dust  (ver.  17,  25,  26,  32,  39,  40, 
50,  51,  65,  87,  93).  "Thou  hast  quickened  me."  Here  again 
Ezra  in  the  Psalm  speaks  the  same  language  as  Ezra  in  the 
independent  history  (Ezra  ix.  '8),  "  Now  for  a  little  space 
grace  hath  been  showed  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to  leave  us 
a  remnant  to  escape,  that  our  God  may  lighten  our  eyes,  and 
give  us  a  little  reviving  in  our  bondage."  Compare  also 
Ps.  cxix.  105,  130,  "The  entrance  of  Thy  word  giveth  light;" 
(18),  "  Open  mine  eyes,"  &c.  The  tone,  like  that  of  the  eight 
preceding  Psalms,  is  that  of  tender  melancholy  relieved  by 
God's  consolatory  word.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  in 
the  119th  Psabn  accords  with  the  similar  arrangement  of 
cxi.,  cxii.,  at  the  opening  of  the  series,  cxi.-cxviii.,  to  which 
cxix.  is  close  akin  in  thought  and  expression. 

Ezra's  characteristic  distinction  as  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel  had  given  " 
(Ezra  viii.  6,  10,  11),  "  even  a  scribe  of  the  luorcls  of  the  com- 
mandments  of  the  Lord,  and  of  His  statutes  to  Israel,"  was 
just  what  we  should  expect  in  the  author  of  the  119th 
Psalm.  He  "  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  tectch  in  Israel  statutes  and 
judgments''  the  very  theme,  in  every  variety  of  expression,  of 
this  Psalm.     He  has  been  well  called  "  the  second  Moses," 
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and  the  119th  Psalm  is  Moses'  law  in  epito7ne  and  spiritual 
essence.  There  is  in  the  history  a  similar  variety  of  expression 
for  "  the  law,"  as  in  the  Psalm  "  statutes,"  and  "  judgments." 
The  Psalm  seems  to  be  the  emhodiment  of  the  solemn  "  covenant " 
in  song,  inscribing  it  on  the  nation's  memory ;  as  among  the 
early  Greek  Locrians,  the  laws  were  in  verse,  and  the  law- 
giver, Zaleucus  was  called  "  law-singer  "  vofxwSog.  The  covenant 
and  Psalm  naturally  followed  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the 
law  by  Ezra  the  priest  before  the  congregation  of  men  and 
women,  and  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  from  morning  till  midday, 
and  again  on  each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, which  began  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  and  with  which  we  saw  the  preceding  Psalm  (cxviii.) 
was  connected  (Neh.  viii.  1-8,  18).  The  coincidences  between 
the  Psalm  and  history  are  just  of  the  kind  which  stamp 
genuineness  on  both.  The  past  judgments  of  God  on  the 
enemies  of  His  Church  assure  Israel  and  the  Church  in  her 
afflictions,  that  He  will  vindicate  His  people  again  from  their 
oppressors.  God's  promises  ensure  the  hope  of  final  "  salva- 
tion "  (ver,  81,  123,  174).  Be  this  our  hope !  And  mean- 
while, until  hope  be  changed  into  fruition,  let  "  the  statutes  of 
God  be  our  songs  in  the  house  of  our  pilgrimage  "  (ver.  54). 
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LECTUKE  XXXII. 

PSALMS    CXX.,    CXXI.,    CXXIIL,    CXXV.,    CXXVL,    CXXVIIL, 
CXXIX.,    CXXX.,    CXXXIL,    CXXXIV. 

THE  fifteen  "  Songs  of  degrees,"  or  "  goings  up  "  (nvVsn), 
were  designed  as  pilgrim  songs  for  the  people  going  iq) 
to  keep  the  three  great  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  that  city  being 
regarded  as  on  a  spiritual  elevation  above  other  places  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24 ;  1  Kings  xii.  27,  28).  The  simple  style,  the 
brevity,  and  the  transitions  formed  by  retaining  a  word  fi-om 
the  previous  verse,  are  appropriate  to  pilgrim  songs.  The  four 
of  David,  and  the  one  of  Solomon,  have  been  already  discussed 
(Lect.  XIX.).  The  restorers  of  the  rehgious  polity  of  Israel, 
after  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  next  after 
having  taught  love  for  the  law,  as  they  are  recorded  to  have 
done  (Xeh.  viii,  Ps.  cxix.),  desired  to  encourage  regularity  in 
attendance  at  the  national  holy  feasts.  A  nation's  songs  go 
further  towards  moulding  its  character,  and  make  a  deeper 
impression,  than  its  laws  :  so  these  pilgrim  songs  must  have 
powerfully  acted  on  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people,  especially 
as  the  ten  new  songs  were  grouped  round  four  of  David  and 
one  of  Solomon,  the  two  kings  in  whom  the  nation  most 
gloried. 

In  Psalm  cxx.,  Jehovah's  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
Babylon,  already  accomplished,  in  answer  to  prayer  (ver.  1 
and  Dan.  ix.),  is  made  the  ground  for  praying  for  deliverance 
from  the  Samaritans,  who  by  slanders  interrupted  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  until  the  reign  of  Darius,  when  their  "  false  " 
charges  of  treason  were  foiled,  and  the  temple  rebuilt  (Ezra 
iv.,  v.,  vi.).  So  also  "  when  Sanballat  heard  that  Nehemiah 
(iv.  2,  7,  8)  builded  the  wall,  he  was  wroth,  and  mocked  the 
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Jews  before  the  army  of  Samaria."  "  And  Tobiah,  and  the 
Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites  conspired  to  fight  against 
Jerusalem :  nevertheless  we  made  our  prayer  unto  our  God, 
because  of  them."  The  Psalmist's  allusion  to  the  Arahians  in 
figurative  language  is  a  real,  yet  evidently  undesigned,  coinci- 
dence :  "  Deliver  my  soul  from  lying  lips.  What  shall  be 
done  unto  thee,  thou  false  tongue  ?  Coals  of  juniper  (rather 
hroom,  "  retem,"  which  the  Arabs  use  as  wood  fuel.  As  their 
slanders  burned  like  red-hot  coal,  so  God  will  give  them,  by 
retribution  in  kind,  hot  coals).  Woe  is  me !  I  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Kedar,"  i.e.,  Arabia,  of  whose  first  father,  Ishmael, 
God  foretold,  "  His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,"  &c.  (Gen. 
xvi.  12).  Hence  the  Psalmist  adds,  "My  soul  hath  long 
dwelt  with  him  that  hateth  peace." 

Psalm  cxxi,  is  the  pilgrims'  even-song,  as  they  caught  the 
first  sight  of  the  hills  round  Jerusalem,  and  sang,  "  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,"  not  that  these  can  help  (Jer.  iii. 
23),  but  Jehovah  can,  whose  earthly  seat  Zion's  hill  is.  It  is 
full  of  meaning  that  Jehovah  is  so  often  (six  times)  described 
as  "  keeping "  (shamar)  or  "  preserving "  His  people.  The 
name  Shamar,  or  Samaria,  was  just  that  one  of  all  which 
caused  most  alarm  to  the  Jews  in  their  work.  The  Psalmist 
makes  it  the  very  name  which  most  suggests  confidence. 
Israel's  foes,  Samaritans,  &c.,  it  is  true  do  not  "  slumber "  or 
"sleep,"  even  at  night  (Isa.  v.  27);  but  Israel's  "Keeper" 
("iDb'  Shomcer)  also,  in  a  much  truer  sense,  does  not  even 
"slumber,"  much  less  "sleep."  The  independent  history  (Neh. 
iv.  9,  11,  14,  22)  strikingly,  and  evidently  undesignedly, 
coincides  with,  and  so  confirms,  and  is  in  turn  confirmed  by, 
the  Psalm :  "  Our  adversaries  said.  They  shall  not  know, 
neither  see,  till  we  come  in  the  midst  among  them,  and  slay 
them,  and  cause  the  work  to  cease.  Nevertheless  we  made 
our  prayer  unto  our  God  (of  which  this  Psalm  is  the  lyrical 
embodiment),  and  set  a  watch  against  them  day  and  night, 
because  of  them.  Be  not  ye  afraid  :  remember  Jehovah.  Let 
every  one  lodge  within  Jerusalem,  that  in  the  night  they  may 
be  a  guard  (mishemar,  the  same  Hebrew)  unto  us."  The  remem- 
brance of  all  this  is  evidently  before  the  Psalmist.     "  The  Lord  is 
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upon  thy  right  hand."  (ver.  5) — the  best  position  for  clef  ending 
another — is  the  same  image  as  in  Zech.  iii.  1,  in  the  same  age. 
Jehovah's  "  preserving "  Israel's  "  going  out  and  coming  in " 
(ver.  8)  assures  her  that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  completion, 
He  will  prosper  her  undertaking — the  rebuilding  of  His  temple 
and  the  completion  of  the  city  wall.  So  if  we  by  faith  have 
the  Lord  on  our  right  hand  now,  He  will  set  us  on  His  right 
hand  hereafter.  Compare  Matt.  xxv.  33  and  Ps.  xvi.  11  with 
xvi.  8,  "  Because  He  is  at  my  right  hand  I  shall  not  be  moved 
— At  Thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

Psalm  cxxiii.  presents  before  us  Israel  with  eyes  continually 
uplifted  to  the  correcting  hand  of  her  Master,  Jehovah,  until 
He  have  mercy  on  her.  Moab,  Ammon,  Arabia,  and  Samaria 
are  the  foes  meant,  by  whom  Jehovah  suffered  her  to  be 
afflicted  (Neh.  ii.  19).  In  Neh.  iv.  2-4,  Sanballat  said,  "  What 
do  these  feeble  Jews  ?  wiU  they  fortify  themselves  ?  wiU  they 
make  an  end  in  a  day  ?  will  they  revive  the  stones  out  of  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  ?"  Now  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  said,  "Even 
that  which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shaU  even  break 
down  their  stone  wall."  "  Hear,  0  our  God;  for  ive  are  despised; 
and  turn  their  reproach  upon  their  own  head."  We  hardly 
can  err  in  pronouncing  the  voice  in  Nehemiah  to  be  the  same 
or  akin  to  that  in  our  Psalm  (ver.  3),  "  Have  mercy  upon  us, 
for  we  are  exceedingly  filled  with  contempt ;  our  soul  is  exceed- 
ingly filled  with  the  scorning  of  those  that  are  at  ease,  and 
with  the  contempt  of  the  proud." 

The  emphasis  in  Psalm  cxxv.  is  not  on  the  firmness  of 
Israel's  "  trust,"  but  on  the  ohject  of  her  trust,  Jehovah  encom- 
passing His'  people,  "  as  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem."  "  For  the  rod  (sceptre)  of  the  wicked  (heathen 
world  power)  shall  not  rest  (permanently)  upon  the  lot  of  the 
righteous  "  (Israel's  inheritance,  Canaan),  lest  Israel's  faith  and 
patience  should  fail  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  13),  and  she  "put  forth  her 
hands "  to  relieve  herself  by  presumptuous  and  unlawful 
means  (Gen.  iii.  22 ;  Ps.  Iv.  20 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  16). 

The  history  informs  us  of  some  among  the  Jews  who  kept 
up  a  treacherous  correspondence  with  the  foe  outside.  Thus 
Shemaiah  proposed  to  Nehemiah  hiding  in  the  temple,  which 
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would  have  been  a  fleeing  from  the  post  of  duty  ;  the  prophetess 
Noadiah  would  have  "put  him  in  fear;"  and  "the  nobles  of 
Judah  sent  many  letters  to  Tobiah  "  (Neh.  vi.  10-14,  17-19), 
his  adversary.  The  Psalm  is  in  striking  coincidence  with  this, 
— a  coincidence  so  unstudied  as  to  imply  the  truth  of  both 
(ver.  5) :  "As  for  such  as  turn  aside  unto  their  crooked  ways,  the 
Lord  shall  lead  them  forth  with  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  but 
peace  shall  be  upon  Israel." 

Psalm  cxxvi.  forms  a  pair  with  cxxv.  Israel  sings,  "  When 
Jehovah  turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion  (i.e.,  reversed  her 
calamity,  and  restored  her  prosperity),  our  mouth  was  filled 
with  laughter."  So  the  history  tells  us  the  Jews  joyed,  not 
only  at  the  completion  of  the  temple  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua  (Ezra  vi.  16,  22),  "Jehovah  having  made  them  joyful;" 
but  also  especially  at  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (viii.  9,  17,  xii.  42,  43), 
and  the  dedication  of  the  walls,  "the  singers  sang  aloud;  for 
God  has  made  them  rejoice  with  great  joy,  so  that  the  joy  of 
Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off."  Nehemiah  expressly 
states,  "  that  when  aU  our  enemies  heard  of  the  finishing  of  the 
wall,  and  all  the  heathen  about  us  saw  it,  they  were  much  cast 
down  ;  for  they  perceived  that  the  work  was  wrought  of  our  God." 
How  exact,  and  confirmatory  of  genuineness,  is  the  coincidence 
with  Psalm  cxxvi.  2,  "  Then  said  they  among  the  heathen, 
Jehovah  hath  done  great  things  for  them;  Jehovah  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  "Turn  again  our 
captivity — as  the  streams  in  the  south,"  as  the  rain-streams  in 
the  Negeb,  or  dry  southern  district  of  Canaan,  when  they 
return,  gladden  the  parched  soil.  The  Psalmist's  words  (ver.  5), 
"  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,"  beautifully  answer 
to  Nehemiah's  (viii.  9,  10)  and  Ezra's  words  to  the  people, 
"  weeping  when  they  heard  the  words  of  the  law :"  "Mourn 
not,  nor  weep,  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is 
your  strength." 

In  Psalm  cxxviii.  3,  the  promise  to  Israel,  "Thy  children 
(shall  be)  like  olive  plants  round  about  thy  table,"  answers  to 
the  somewhat  contemporary  Zech.  viii.  5,  "  The  streets  of  the 
city  shall  be  full  of  boys   and  girls  playing."     The  old  tree 
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sends  out  young  olives,  which  grow  round  and  shelter  the 
central  decaying  parent  tree  from  the  storms  which  otherwise 
would  destroy  it, 

Israel,  on  returning  from  Babylon,  expresses  in  Psaxm  cxxix. 
her  hope  of  complete  re-establishment,  grounded  on  the  Lord's 
"  righteousness  "  (ver.  4,  "  The  Lord  is  righteous  "),  as  shown  in 
His  having  "  cut  asunder  the  cords  of  the  wicked."  (Contrast 
Psalm  ii.  3.)  The  independent  histories  represent  Ezra  (ix.  15), 
Nehemiah  (ix.  33),  and  Daniel  (ix.  7),  as  all  justifying  God  in 
His  dealings:  "0  Lord,  Thou  art  righteous." 

The  low  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
suggested  the  cry  in  Psalm  cxxx.,  "  Out  of  the  depths  have 
I  cried  unto  Thee."  Compare  her  cry  in  Lamentations, 
written  concerning  the  same  captivity  (iii.  55),  "I  called 
upon  Thy  name  out  of  the  low  dungeon."  The  plea  (ver.  4), 
"There  is  forgiveness  with  Thee,"  is  the  same  as  in  Daniel 
(ix.  9),  just  before  the  close  of  the  captivity,  "  To  the  Lord 
our  God  belong  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
Him." 

In  Psalm  cxxxil  Israel  encourages  herself,  after  the  return, 
amidst  the  depression  of  the  throne  and  the  sanctuary,  with  the 
thought  of  Jehovah's  unchangeable  oath  to  David,  that  his  seed 
should  "  sit  upon  the  throne  for  evermore "  (ver.  12).  The 
unfaithfulness  of  David's  children  suspends,  but  does  not 
abrogate,  the  covenant.  David's  and  Solomon's  prayer  (Ps. 
cxxxii.  ver.  8)  was  (2  Chron.  vi.  41;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2;  Ps. 
Ixviii.  1),  "Arise,  0  Lord,  into  Thy  rest;  Thou  and  the  ark  of 
Thy  strength."  Jehovah's  answer  echoes  the  prayer  (ver.  14), 
"  This  is  my  rest  for  ever,"  &c.  Israel  prayed,  "  Let  Thy 
priests  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  let  Thy  saints  shout 
for  joy  "  (ver.  9)  ;  Jehovah  answers  (ver.  16),  "I  will  clothe  her 
priests  with  salvation."  Israel  prays  (ver.  10),  "For  Thy 
servant  David's  sake,  turn  not  away  the  face  of  Thine  anointed; 
Jehovah  answers  (ver.  17),  "There  will  I  make  the  horn  of 
David  to  bud;  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  (comp.  1  Kings  xi.  36) 
for  mine  anointed." 

Psalm  cxxxrv.  is  the  epilogue  of  the  fifteen  pilgrim  songs. 
The    pilgrims,   arriving  in    the    afternoon,    address    Jehovah's 
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servants,  the  priests,  at  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  ask  them  to 
bless  Him  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  people  (ver.  1,  2): 
the  priests  (ver.  3)  in  reply  bless  the  pilgrims  and  the  people: 
"  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth  bless  thee  out  of  Zion.' 
("Thee"  means  Israel.) 
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LECTURE  XXXIII. 

PSALMS  CXXXV.,  CXXXVI.,  CXXXVIL,  CXLVI.,  CXLVIL,  CXLVIII., 
CXLIX.,  CL. 

PSALMS  CXXXV.,  cxxxvL,  cxxxvn.,  aU  imply  that  God's 
people  need  deliverance  from  foes,  and  that  their  hope  in 
their  present  depression  is  grounded  on  Jehovah's  infinite 
power  displayed  in  nature,  and  in  Israel's  j)ast  history.  In 
Psalm  cxxxv.  4,  "  Jehovah  hath  chosen  Israel  for  His  jjeculiar 
treasure  "  ('"i^^.D)'  *^^®  Psalmist  uses  a  phrase  drawn  from  Exod. 
xix.  5,  and  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Psalms  ;  but  it  occurs  in 
the  prophecies  of  the  contemporary  of  Nehemiah,  Malachi  (iii.  17), 
"  When  I  make  up  my  jewels,"  or  special  treasure.  The  under- 
signed coincidence  confirms  the  genuineness  of  both.  Naturally, 
the  Jews  in  their  depression  lay  hold  of  the  original  grand 
promise  in  Exod.  xix.  5,  6.  Psalm  cxxxv.  is  made  up  of  cxv. 
and  cxxxiv.  mainly.  (Compare  ver.  1.  with  cxxxiv,  1,  2  ;  ver. 
21  with  cxxxiv.  3;  ver.  15-18  with  cxv.  4-8;  ver.  19-21 
with  cxv.  9-12.)  In  cxxxvi.  23,  "Who  remembered  us  in  our 
low  estate,"  the  Psahnist  commemorates  God's  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Babylon  (cxv.  12). 

The  third  of  the  trilogy  (cxxxvii.)  anticipates  judgment 
upon  Israel's  foes.  Babylonia  was  one  net  of  canal  works, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  "  willows."  The  Jews  often  prayed 
by  the  river's  side  (Acts  xvi.  13),  for  the  sake  of  ablutions. 
The  murmuring  of  the  streams  suits  the  melancholy,  and 
furnishes  an  image  of  tears  (Lam.  ii.  18,  iii.  48).  Unable  to 
use  their  "harps,"  which  suit  joy,  as  being  away  from  Zion, 
the  centre  of  sacred  joy,  they  hung  them  "  upon  the  willows." 
The  propriety  of  the  imagery  to  the  locality  accords  with  truth  : 
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"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  (demonstratively  presenting 
the  spot  before  the  mind's  eye)  we  sat  down ;  yea,  we  wept, 
when  we  remembered  Zion.  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the 
willows."  The  seventh  verse  means,  "  Eemember,  O  Lord, 
Edom,  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow"  how  Edom  said, 
"  Lay  it  bare,"  &c.  Pull  it  down  to  the  foundations :  as  I 
"  remember "  (ver.  6)  Jerusalem  with  love,  so  do  Thou  "  re- 
member" Edom,  her  foe,  with  holy  wrath.  The  Psalmist 
prays  for  what  God  had  fore-announced  as  grounded  on  His 
eternal  retributive  righteousness  (Ezek.  xxv.  12,  xxxv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  7—22  ;  Lam.  iv.  21,  22).  The  ninth  verse,  based  on  Isa. 
xiii.  16,  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  same  year,  the  sixth 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  which  witnessed  the  completion  of  Zion's 
second  temple  (Ezra  vi.  16),  was  that  in  which  he  laid  low  its 
walls,  and  broke  its  hundred  gates,  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  The  Babylonians  (Prideaux,  Connexion  iii.),  in 
order  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary  mouths,  strangled  all  the 
women  and  children,  as  ver.  9  foretells,  "  Happy  shall  he  be 
that  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones." 

The  last  five  Psalms  (cxlvi.-cl.)  begin  and  end  severally 
with  Hallelujah.  The  LXX.,  Vulgate,  Ethiopic,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic  attribute  Psalm  cxlvi.  to  Haggai  and  Zechariah. 
Verse  3,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes — in  whom  there  is  no 
salvation"  (jeshuhah),  accords  with  the  fact  in  the  independent 
history  (Ezra  iv.),  that  the  Medo-Persian  kings,  Aliasuerus  I. 
(Cambyses),  and  Artaxerxes  (Pseudo-Smerdis),  were  quickly 
turned  away  from  helping  Israel,  as  Cyrus  had  been,  by  Sama- 
ritan slanderers.  All  the  five  Psalms  are  joyous  thanksgivings, 
without  any  of  the  lamentations  which  appear  in  the  other 
post-exile  Psalms.  All  refer  to  a  great  salvation  wrought  for 
Israel.  The  cycle,  doubtless,  commemorates  the  completion  of 
Jerusalem's  religious  and  civil  polity  by  the  dedication  of  the 
walls  under  Nehemiah.  In  CXLVII.  13,  "He  hath  strengthened 
the  bars  of  thy  gates,"  we  have  a  clear  coincidence  with  the 
independent  history  (Neh.  iii.  and  xii.  27—43).  "Whilst 
Jerusalem  lay  unprotected,  the  Psalms  of  the  returned  Jews 
were  tinged  with  sadness  ;  but  now  joy  predominates,  which 
remarkably  and  undesignedly  accords  with  the   history  (Neh. 
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vi.  15,  16,  xii.  43),  "  God  hath  made  them  rejoice  with  great 
joy :  so  that  the  joy  of  Jerusalem  was  heard  even  afar  off." 
So  Psalm  cxlix.  6,  "  Let  the  Jiigh  praises  (i.e.,  praises  with 
voices  raised  high)  of  God  be  in  their  mouth."  Again,  the 
Levite's  prayer  (ISTeh.  ix.  6)  before  the  sealing  of  the  covenant, 
"  Thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
liost,  the  earth,  the  seas,"  &c.,  accords  with  Psalm  cxlvi.  6, 
"  Wliich  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  therein 
is,"  and  cxlviil  4.  So  also  Neh.  ix.  13,  14,  x.  29,  "  Thou 
gavest  them  right  judgments,  statutes,"  &c.  Compare  Ps. 
CXLIX.  19,  "He  showeth  His  statutes  and  His  judgments  unto 
Israel"  The  revelation  of  God's  will  to  Israel  on  Sinai  was 
her  distinguishing  glory  (Deut.  iv.  32-34,  xxxiii.  2-4 ;  Eom. 
iii.  1,  2). 

"  The  Lord  doth  build  up  Jerusalem,  He  gathereth  together 
the  outcasts  of  Israel "  (Ps.  cxlvil  2),  is  an  exact  description 
of  Nehemiah's  work  under  God  (N"eh.  ii.  5,  iii.,  vi.  15).  Israel 
could  testify  of  her  past  adversity,  "  Who  can  stand  before  His 
cold  ?"  (Ps.  cxlvil  16.  17).  But  as  the  glaciers  before  our 
era,  nature's  gigantic  sculptors,  gTound  and  chiselled  into 
smooth  outlines  the  rugged  hills  uplifted  by  volcanoes ;  and 
as  the  moraines,  deposited  in  the  valleys  by  glaciers,  prepared 
a  fertile  soil ;  so  the  snow  and  ice  of  Israel's  calamity  prepared 
her  for  her  present  blessedness  and  thanksgivings  which  close 
the  Psalter. 

The  praises  especially  look  forward  to  the  Lord's  coming 
kingdom  (cxlix.  2),  "Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in 
their  King."  The  believing  prayer  (cxlix.  6),  "Let  a  two- 
edged  sioord  (be)  ioi  the  saint's  hand,"  is  illustrated  and 
suggested  by  the  contemporary  history  (Neh.  iv.  16-18): 
whilst  they  wrought  with  one  hand  in  building  the  wall,  "  with 
the  other  hand  they  held  a  vjeapon  ;"  and  in  the  procession  of 
dedication,  probably,  whilst  having  "  the  high  praises  of  God 
in  their  mouth,"  they  had  "  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand  " 
(xii.  31).  Certainly  when  the  Lord  shall  come  with  His 
saints  for  judgment  on  the  ungodly,  the  two-edged  sword  shall 
go  out  of  his  mouth  (Eev.  i.  16,  xix.  15),  and  the  saints  shall 
share  in  judging   the  world  (Ps.  cxlix.   6-9).      "  This  honour 
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have  all  His  saints  "  (Dan.  vii.  22  ;  Luke  xxii.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  2  ;  Eev.  iii.  21,  xx.  4). 

Finally,  the  musical  instruments  used  in  dedicating  the 
city  walls  (Neh.  xii.  27)  are  almost  the  same  as  in  Psalm  cl. 
3-5,  "  the  trumpet,  psaltery,  harp,  timbrel,  and  cymbals."  The 
organ,  or  pipe,  is  not  in  Nehemiah,  but  only  in  Ps.  CL.  4,  ^V 
from  3Jy,  to  hloui  The  pipe  is  only  here  found,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  walls  ;  not  elsewhere  in  the  temple  worship.  "  Let 
everything  that  hath  breath  praise  Jehovah !  Hallelujah  !" 
Living  voices  take  up  the  failing  notes  of  inanimate  instru- 
ments, and  as  these  cease  on  earth,  redeemed  saints  and  holy 
angels  will  eternally  prolong  the  praises  of  "  Him  first.  Him 
last.  Him  midst  and  without  end,"  saying  "  Alleluia  !  Salvation, 
and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
Alleluia  !  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Amen."  (Eev. 
xix.  1,  6.) 
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